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DEDICATION 


This story of our mountain people is dedicated 
to the woman whose ancestry and background is 
in every way the counterpart of my own, to the 
generation of younger people for whom she and I 
have labored together, and to their children and 
grandchildren, together with others of succeeding 
generations who will be the citizens of this county 


in the years to come. 


7 7 Ai ener 
Clayton, Georgia Shree 


June 30, 1948 


Foreword 


I have devoted a considerable part of these sketches to a 
description of our mountain country, its historical back- 
ground, and the racial origin of our mountain people. I 
have felt that I should do this for the benefit of our young 
people and others who are not as familiar with our early 
history as they should be. Following that I have given brief 
accounts of as many families that settled in the county in 
the first 20 years and whose decendants are still living as the 
space would allow. 


The gathering of the information that I have collected 
has been a difficult and time-consuming task because the 
sources are so scanty and few. I have read every deed in 
the office of the Clerk of the Superior Court from the begin- 
ning up to and through the period of the Civil War; also 
all the minutes of the Superior Court for the same period; 
and all the minutes of the Inferior Court from the begin- 
ning to the date at which it was abolished by the Legislature. 
I have also gone to most of the cemeteries of the county for 
what help I could find in the inscriptions placed there. The 
four above sources are all the records that we have in printed 
or written form. For the balance of the book I have had to 
go to various sources outside of the county, including num- 
erous visits to the records of the State in Atlanta, and to 
those of the county seats of adjoining counties. 

Since my own life has gone back so far in the history of 
the county, it has been unavoidable that the book should 
take on something of the form of a personal narrative. A 
great deal has come to me by word of mouth from a large 
number of our oldest citizens whom I have visited in their 
homes. Help has come from so many people that the list 
is too long for me to thank them all here. I am deeply 
indebted for the valued assistance of every one. 


THE AUTHOR 
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THE OLD RABUN 


1819-1900 


CHAPTER I 


Extract from the Presentments of the Grand Jury 
of Rabun County, August Term, 1946 


We recommend that Dr. A. J. Ritchie be appointed His- 
torian of Rabun County, and that he have the right to se- 
cure the services of competent help, and we respectfully urge 
the Ordinary to cooperate with Dr. Ritchie in publishing 
the County History. 

We further recommend that the Ordinary furnish suf- 
ficient funds to have the County History published, and that 
when published it become the property of the County, and 
whatever funds may be derived from the sale of the History 
be applied to the cost of publication and any profits after 
cost revert to the County Treasury. 
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Our Blue Ridge Mountains 


Rabun County is without question the most mountainous 
county in Georgia. Occupying the extreme north-east corner 
of the State, and lying against a similar area in North Caro- 
lina on the north and in South Carolina on the east, its whole 
surface in some age-old geological period has been uplifted 
and crumpled up in sharp peaks, long ranges, high ridges, 
and winding valleys that traverse it in every direction and 
occupy every part of it. How old our mountains are is for 
the geologists to say. ‘They agree that they are among the 
oldest in the world, and that in the long flight of time they 
have been worn down by gradual erosion until they have 
a comparatively smoother and more even surface than other 
mountains have. 

Thus we have in Rabun County a mountain region that 
both we as the natives of it and the visitors to it appreciate 
and love. It has two great outstanding physical features. 
One is the great mother range of the Appalachian System 
which comes into it at its north-east corner, swings across 
its northern part, forms the watershed between the Atlantic 
and the Ohio basin, and contains the towering Rabun Bald, 
which at 4711 feet above sea level is next to the highest peak 
in Georgia. The other amazing geological formation is the 
vast gorge of the Tallulah Falls. ‘There is no telling how 
long it took the Tallulah River to cut the deep chasm that 
is found here. 

The name of the Blue Ridge was given to these mountains 
on account of the blue haze that covers them in all seasons 
of the year when the winds are still. ‘They are most beauti- 
ful when the sun is shining and when the sky above them is 
clear. ‘They are an attractive region to native and visitor 
alike, because even without graded and paved highway they 
are traversable by foot and horseback everywhere. Unlike 
the barren, abrupt, and forbidding heights of the Rockies, 
they are clothed from base to summit with a vegetation that 
lends enchantment to the view. ‘They have rightly been 
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described as the most inviting, the most friendly, and the 
most hospitable mountains in all the world. Such is the 
mountain region in which we people of Rabun County live. 


The Mound Builders 


Without question, the oldest and most enduring evidence 
of work done by human hands in Rabun County is the 
strange and stupendous mound of earth to be seen in the 
middle of a fertile piece of bottom land on the east side of 
the river and near the center of the Little Tennessee Valley. 
The place is just about a mile east of the village of Dillard. 
This huge pile of black and brown soil covers at least an 
acre of ground. It stands in a cultivated field and has to 
some extent been plowed down by the families that have 
owned it in the last one hundred and twenty-five years. Its 
flat top is still a few rods in diameter and at a height of 
perhaps 15 to 20 feet above the level of the field around it. 

Who the people were that placed this strange monument 
here, when and in how many years or centuries they did it, 
where the material came from and how it was brought here, 
and what was the purpose of it—these are questions that are 
still to be asked and that will probably never be answered, 
because there is absolutely no way to find any satisfying 
answer to them. . 


There are many much larger mounds in other parts of 
the United States. The largest of all are in the Ohio and 
the Mississippi valleys. There are one or more large and 
notable ones in the valley of the Ocmulgee River near 
Macon, Georgia. But as for the origin and purpose of these 
larger ones, as well as for the smaller ones, there is no satis- 
factory answer. Besides the mound here in our county there 
are three others in neighboring counties like it—the one in 
the Nacoochee Valley of White County, the one on the 
Hiawassee River at Hayesville, North Carolina, and the one 
by the river at Franklin. But the origin and history of all 
of them is concealed in the same unsolved mystery. 
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In the summer of 1905 three scientists were sent down 
by institutions in New York, Boston, and Baltimore to make 
a study of this mound in our county. After several days 
of digging into it, all that they found was the mixture of 
black and brown soil, with ashes and dead firecoals, together 
with pieces of pottery, pipes, and stone axes. Since these 
utensils and implements were the same as those used by the 
Indians, or similar to them, the conclusion of these scientists 
was that the Indians must have been the mound builders. 
That has also become the opinion of most other scientists 
and seems to be the more generally accepted theory. 


However, in the childhood of us older men we were taught 
in our first lessons in geography that the Mound Builders 
were a pre-historic race that lived here before the Indians. 
In my childhood I used to hear of a legend that was said to 
have been told by the Indians to the first white settlers— 
namely, that a race of people lived in the valleys of the 
Tennessee River before them called the “Little Men’, and 
that they were the mound builders. For how many cen- 
turies the Indians themselves lived here, who they were, 
and where they came from, and whether there was in the 
more distant past a people that lived here before them, and, 
if so, which of the two races built these mounds and thus 
left here the oldest work of human hands of which they are 
the most enduring evidence—these are questions for which 
it seems that there can never be any real answer. You pay 
the price and take your choice of these two theories of who 
the Mound Builders were. 


The Expedition of De Soto 


When it comes to writing history I think of a remark of 
Chief Justice Bleckley to me in my boyhood. Said he, “All 
history is true in general but false in particular’. All his- 
torians agree on the fact that about 50 years after the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus another great Spanish ex- 
plorer, De Soto, landed an army on the southern coast of 
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our continent. ‘This army of about 1000 young and daring 
troopers, with 200 horsemen in mailed armor, under the 
leadership of the brilliant, ruthless, and determined ex- 
plorer, were among the first white men to set foot on the 
soil of Georgia. Some historians believe that this expedi- 
tion, in its three long years of wanderings in the wilderness, 
came through Rabun County. But the uncertainty about it 
is a good illustration of the remark of Judge Bleckley. 


De Soto had obtained permission from the King of Spain 
to explore and conquer the mainland of Florida, and to be 
the Governor of all the territory of which he might become 
the master. He had been with the Spanish explorer Pizarro 
in the conquest of Peru, and had won his share of the plun- 
der of that country’s vast store of gold and silver. The 
stories of that success had gone with De Soto back to Spain, 
and this army of bold and ambitious youths of the nobility 
had cast in their lot with the famous leader for a similar raid 
on Florida, believing that there and in the interior were to 
be found other great treasures of gold and silver like those 
of Peru. 


It is definitely known from the diaries of the survivors that 
this expedition came northward in Georgia as far as Augusta. 
It is stated in the Encyclopedia Americana that it went as 
far north as Kentucky. It is believed by others that from 
Augusta it came on up the valley of the Savannah River and 
through the passes of the mountains of Rabun County. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution, having this belief, 
have set up a huge boulder on a street corner in our neigh- 
boring town of Clarkesville, Georgia, with an inscription 
claiming this supposition to be an historical fact. There 
are also markers at Franklin, Highlands, and Murphy, North 
Carolina, to show that part of the expedition passed through 
this region. 

Such is the basis of the speculation that these Spanish 
soldiers were in our county nearly 400 years ago. The: 
exploit of De Soto was so great an event in American history, 
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it traversed so large a territory, and so much has been writ- 
ten about it, that it seems not out of place to mention it here. 
So many places have claimed to have been in De Soto’s path, 
and it has been considered of so much historical importance, 
the Federal Government has spent $100,000 on a survey to 
determine its actual course. 

After passing through Georgia, and perhaps through the 
western end of North Carolina and into Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and then through Alabama and Mississippi, as it 
is known that it did, the army went on westward for hun- 
dreds of miles in Arkansas and Missouri. Finally, reduced 
to a remnant of its original strength, it came again to the 
Mississippi River. There the haughty and cruel leader, at 
last exhausted by his exertions, worn down and disappointed, 
took sick and died. ‘There his surviving followers carved 
out his coffin in the hollow of a green oak tree, weighted it 
down with his heavy armor, and sank it in the middle of 
that great stream, there to remain “‘until the dead shall arise 
and time shall be no more’. 


The Cherokee Indians 


From my boyhood in the old grammar school kept by Mr. 
Curtis, I have remembered the following from speeches of 
my schoolmates about this race of people who lived in this 
mountain region before our ancestors came here. These 
lines: 


“Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in the clouds and hears Him in the wind”, 


and the following paragraph: 


‘‘Not many generations ago, where you now sit, circled 
with all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, the 
rank thistle nodded in the wind and the wild fox dug 
his hole unscared. Here lived and loved another race 
of human beings. Beneath the same sun that rolls over 
your heads the Indian hunter pursued the panting deer. 
Beneath the same moon that smiles for you the Indian 
lover wooed, his dusky mate. Now they dipped their 
noble limbs in your sedgy lakes, now they paddled their 
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Estatoah Falls as it was before its development into a water power, 
as seen from the village of Dillard. 


PICKENS NOSE MOUNTAIN 


as seen from Rabun Gap 


ANDREW PICKENS 


Brigadier General 
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light canoes along your rocky shores. Here too they 
warred. ‘The echoing whoop, the defiant death song, 
all were here. And when the tiger strife was over, here 
curled the smoke of peace’. 


The Cherokees are said to have been the most intellectual, 
the most perfect in physique and fleet of foot, and the most 
fearless and warlike of all the tribes that inhabited the 
American continent. During the long period of their con- 
tacts with the colonists, which extended over a period of 
more than 200 years, they made considerable progress in 
agriculture and from the white man gained a skill in the use 
of firearms and military strategy that made them a dreaded 
and formidable foe. 

To understand the position of our country in relation to 
these people, it is important to remember certain facts. 
First of all, the colony of South Carolina was many years 
older than the colony of Georgia. It was the early settlers 
in the upper corner of South Carolina, and not those of the 
counties of Georgia south of us, that had the first and closest 
contacts with the Cherokees. Beginning with the help and 
leadership of the British government while South Carolina 
was still a colony, it was these settlers that bore the brunt 
of all the wars with the Indians, and while driving them out 
of South Carolina, also drove them out of this corner of 
Georgia and out of what was then Buncombe County and 
is now Macon County, North Carolina. 

During the period of all these wars Rabun County was in 
an intermediate position between the contending forces. 
There were no white people in it and only Indians lived in 
it. ‘Their great kingdom originally included all of upper 
South Carolina, western North Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, all of the eastern half of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, 
and all the northern end of Georgia. Its center and capitol 
in this early period was at old Chota ‘Town on the Tennessee 
River, a few miles south of where Knoxville is now. 

The bulk of the Indian population in this period was on 
the north side of the Blue Ridge mountains and it was on 
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that side that the worst of the wars took place. Thus our 
county on the south side of the mountains was not a battle 
field, but it was an important gateway through which the 
forces on each side had to pass to get at each other. The 
narrow notch at the Rabun Gap and the valley of the War- 
woman creek were the ground over which the Indians car- 
ried their frequent raids on the white settlements in the 
upper corner of South Carolina, and over which the several 
military expeditions of the British and colonists were con- 
ducted in the campaigns by which the Indians were finally 
subdued and their territory taken away from them. 


The French and Indian War 


It can not be repeated with too much emphasis that the 
upper corner of South Carolina had more to do in the early 
period with the Cherokee Indians and later with the settle- 
ment of Rabun County by white people than Georgia did. 
For 60 years before Oglethorpe set foot on the soil of Geor- 
gia, Charleston, South Carolina, had been the market place 
to which the traffic of the Indians was brought down over 
trails that reached back for hundreds of miles through the 
passes of this mountain region. 


Long before Georgia was a colony the British Government 
sent over Sir Alexander Cumming as a Commissioner to 
make a treaty of peace with the Cherokees. Back in that 
period, as I have already stated, the capital of the Cherokee 
kingdom was at old Chota Town which was far down on the 
Little Tennessee River some distance this side of where Knox- 
ville is now. Somewhere on the west side of the mountains, 
perhaps in the neighborhood of the old Cherokee capital, 
this Commissioner got together six Indian chiefs with a large 
number of their warriors and held a great feast which lasted 
for a whole week. The Indians were entertained with abun- 
dance of food. The six chiefs were induced to make the 
pledge that “there would be no blood on the trail’, and that 
the Indians would live in peace and friendship with the 
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white man “as long as grass grows and as long as the river 
runs’. 

The Commissioner then took the six Indian chiefs to 
England, showed them the great city of London, and intro- 
duced them to the King so as to impress them with the power 
and resources of their “Great Father’. ‘Then followed a 
long period in which the two races were on friendly terms. 
The Cherokees were loyal to both the colonists and the 
British. But the French and Indian tribes who were allied 
with them were in control of all the region of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, and the French and the British were at 
war in Europe. For the protection of the Cherokees the 
British Government and the colony of South Carolina had 
established Fort Loudon on the Little Tennessee River a 
few miles south of Knoxville. ‘The Cherokees in that region 
were soon proselyted by the French and their emissaries. 
They then went over to the side of those that had been their 
enemies. 

Warwoman Valley and Rabun Gap 
a Military Gateway 


It is here that the mountain pass at Rabun Gap and the 
Warwoman Valley come into the picture and into the 
geography of the things that then began to happen. ‘The 
French and Indian war broke out in 1754. <A savage con- 
flict of nine long years was then on. In 1760 the garrison 
of 200 men in Fort Loudon was besieged. Some of the 
men and officers were from our neighboring corner of South 
Carolina. ‘Two expeditions for their relief were sent down 
from British headquarters in New York and reinforced at 
Charleston. Both of these expeditions came up the War- 
woman Valley and passed through the gap in the northern 
part of our county. Somewhere between Rabun Gap and 
Franklin the first army, under Colonel Montgomery, was 
attacked in the night by ambush and was defeated. The 
commander, believing that he was surrounded in a wilder- 
ness by thousands of savages, buried his dead in the river 
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and returned with his troops and the wounded to Fort Prince 
George on Keowee River above Walhalla and went on to 
Charleston. 


In the next year, 1761, the other expedition was sent out 
under Colonel James Grant. It was attacked near the same 
place and in the same manner. A like number of the men 
were killed and wounded. But Grant stood his ground. 
He defeated the Indians, burnt out their towns, wigwams, 
and crops, and drove their squaws and children into the 
forests to starve. But he failed to reach Fort Loudon before 
it fell. Its commander and the 200 men, after eating their 
horses and dogs, were forced to surrender. After one day’s 
march on the way back to Fort Prince George, nearly all 
the men were put to death in violation of the terms of sur- 
render and by a horrible massacre. The date and scene of 
these things that happened 185 years ago, are commemorated 
by inscriptions on two bronze tablets set up by the Historical 
Association of North Carolina. The one which marks the 
defeat of Montgomery is on the Highlands highway two or 
three miles east of Franklin. The other one, marking the 
victory of Grant, is on the Bryson City highway, a like 
distance north of Franklin. 


General Andrew Pickens 


‘There are a number of things of interest to us of Rabun 
County in the life of this remarkable man, Andrew Pickens. 
He was one of the heroes of Grant’s victory over the Chero- 
kees in the French and Indian War. He was then just 22 
years of age. His family had come southward in the stream 
of migration from southern Pennsylvania and settled at 
Tamassee, which is in the northern part of Oconee County, 
S. C., a few miles above Walhalla. Like John C. Calhoun, 
who was born later within the same Pickensville district, he 
was of typical Scotch-Irish stock. 

After the French and Indian War, Pickens was awarded 
a sword and made a Brigadier General by act of Congress 
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for his part in the victory over the British at the battle of 
Cowpens in the Revolutionary War. When that war was 
over, it was this same General Pickens who by his last victory 
over the Indians forced them in 1785 to give up in one treaty 
all the territory that they had in South Carolina and that in 
this corner of Georgia of which Rabun County was created. 


In the life and career of this man there is an incident that 
comes still closer to us than any of those to which I have 
referred. ‘This was the battle which he fought and won 
against the Cherokee Indians in the Little Tennessee Valley 
here in our county. In my childhood the story was still 
fresh in the memory of the older citizens to whom it had 
been told by the first settlers. ‘The piles of stone are still 
to be found on the central plateau of the valley under which 
it is said that the Indians buried their dead after the battle. 
I have seen in an old history an imaginary picture of the 
General on his horse with his sword lifted high as he led 
his men in pursuit of the enemy. It is said that General 
Pickens had a prominent Roman nose. It is on this account 
and the battle fought in this valley against the Indians that 
the highest mountain on its northern border is called Pickens 
Nose. It stands out there as a colossal and imperishable 
monument in memory of this pioneer hero. ‘The grave of 
this remarkable man is at ‘T'amassee; just across the Chat- 
tooga River where his active life began when a boy in his 
"teens. 

The Last of the Indians 


None of us now living have spent any time among the 
Indians in their savage state or known the mode of life by 
which they managed to exist and rear their children. For hu- 
man beings to live and thrive under the conditions by which 
they were surrounded must have required a great deal of the 
natural instinct that wild animals have. How many of these 
people lived in the valleys of our county, we do not know. 
We have the names that they gave to our rivers. “Tallulah, 
Chattooga, Tennessee, are examples. We have also the 
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names of the places where they had their wigwams and where 
their women cultivated their patches of fertile ground. ‘The 
names of their settlements such as Stecoa, Chechero, Fsta- 
toah, are still with us. We have in old history books also the 
names of some of their warriors, such as Salowee, Attakulla- 
kulla (Little Carpenter) and Oconostota (Old Corn Stalk). 
It is from these people that we have also our greatest staple 
food crop, namely, Indian corn, as well as beans and tobacco. 


After the Cherokees were driven out of what is now Rabun 
County, there still remained in their hands in the northern 
end of Georgia to the west of us a territory out of which 20 
counties have been organized by the Georgia Legislature 
since their removal to the western side of the Mississippi. 
For 25 years they remained in this territory and held it as 
a nation of their own. 


Finally when the whole remnant were moved from north 
Georgia, eastern Tennessee, and western North Carolina to 
the Indian Territory, there were 14,000 of them that were 
gathered up by State and Federal troups and herded into 
guarded stockades like so many cattle. When they were at 
last marched away on foot, with their women and children, 
through the swamps and the heat and malaria of the summer 
and autumn to the other side of the Mississippi, no fewer 
than 4,000 of them died on the way. This removal was 
defended by Governor Gilmer of Georgia and President 
Andrew Jackson as an absolute necessity. But it was one of 
the most cruel things has ever been done in our country by 
official authority. In the library of ‘Tulsa, Oklahoma, I read 
a book that was written on this forced migration of these 
helpless people. Its title is ‘““Che Trail of Tears”. I have 
never read a sadder book. 


An Indian Legend 


I have thought it well enough to preserve here the story 
that has come down from the Indians of long, long ago and 
has been told many times with different versions. I am 
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taking it from White’s early recollections of Georgia history. 
It seems in place here because White says in so many words 
“The romantic spot is within a few miles of Claytonville’, 
that being the first name of our county seat. The place at 
which the problem put up to the young Cherokee warrior 
was solved is at Mountain City, three miles north of Clayton. 
There as we know, and as is widely known elsewhere, is a 
small space of level ground from which the waters flow west- 
ward toward the Ohio and eastward toward the Atlantic. It 
is a physical fact that even now it would take only a small 
amount of excavation to change the course of one of the 
springs at the source of the Little Tennessee River. 


So here is the story as the Reverend Mr. White, the old 
historian, tells it. “A century ago, a bitter war raged be- 
tween the Catawba and the Cherokee Indians. The son of 
the principal Cherokee Chief surprised and captured a town 
belonging to the Catawba tribe. Among the captives was 
the daughter of the first chief of the Catawbas, named 
Hiawassee, or the Pretty Fawn. The young hero of the 
Cherokees was Notla, or the Daring Horseman. He in- 
stantly became captivated with the majestic beauty and 
graceful manner of his royal captive, and was overwhelmed 
with delight upon finding his love reciprocated by the object 
of his heart’s adoration. 

With two attendants, Notla presented himself before the 
Catawba warrior and demanded his daughter in marriage. 
The proud Catawba, lifting high his war-club, knitting his 
brow, and curling his lips, declared with scorn that as the 
Catawbas drank the waters of the east and the Cherokees the 
waters of the west, when this insolent and daring lad could 
find a place where these waters united, then and not until 
then, might the hateful Cherokee unite with the daughter 
of the great Catawba. 

Discouraged, but not despairing, Notla turned away from 
the presence of the proud and unfeeling father of the beau- 
tiful Hiawassee, and resolved to make a search for the union 
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of the eastern and western waters, which was then considered 
an impossibility. 

Following the crest of the great chain of the Alleghanies, 
commonly called the Blue Ridge, which is known to divide 
the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Ohio, and tra- 
versing its devious and winding courses, he frequently 
found springs running each way, and having their source 
within a few paces of each other. But this was not what he 
desired and was required to find. 


Day after day Notla spent his time in this arduous busi- 
ness. ‘There appeared no hope that his energy and persever- 
ance would be rewarded. But on a certain day, when well 
nigh exhausted by hunger and other privations, he came to 
a lovely spot in the midst of the mountains and in a delight- 
ful valley. Here he resolved to rest and refresh himself in 
the sultry part of the day. Seating himself upon the ground, 
he saw three young fawns moving towards a small pool of 
fresh and cool water. The sight of the fawns made him 
think of the beautiful Hiawassee. As he crept forward to 
catch one of them, he saw to his surprise that there were two 
streams flowing out of the pool and out of the valley in op- 
posite directions. Springing forward with the bound of a 
deer and screaming with frantic joy, he exclaimed, ““Hiawas- 
see! O Hiawassee! J have found it”. 


The Reverend Mr. White goes on. ‘““The romantic spot 
is within a few miles of Claytonville. Having accomplished 
his object, Notla set out to find Hiawassee’s father. Ac- 
companied by one warrior he found the beautiful maiden 
with some confidential attendants half a mile from her fath- 
er’s wigwam. She informed him that her father was so 
indignant at his proposal that he would not keep his promise. 
But said she, “I will fly with you to the mountains, for my 
father will never consent to our marriage’’. 

A few moments afterwards, Notla met the Catawba chief, 
informed him of his discovery, and offered to conduct him 
to the place. But the chief, half choked with rage, said to 
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Notla, ‘I have sworn that you shall never marry my daugh- 
ter, and I can’t swear false.’ ‘You can’t swear false,’ ex- 
claimed Notla, “Then by the great Spirit, she is mine!’ The 
next moment he disappeared in the forest. ‘That night 
brought no sleep to the Catawba chief. Hiawassee did not 
return. Pursuit was made in vain. He saw his daughter 
no more.” 


Solemnizing the marriage according to the customs of their 
people, Notla and Hiawassee settled in the charming valley 
of the river on the western side of the mountain. ‘They 
called the place Hiawassee, which was the name of the beau- 
tiful maiden”. 


CHAPTER II 
Who Are We Mountain People? 


Perhaps not many of us ever stop to ask ourselves the 
above question. As a teacher I have observed that not many 
of our young people realize what a noble heritage they have 
in their ancestry. Our children need to be taught that we 
mountain people are now the only solid body of the original 
English stock that established a free and independent govern- 
ment in this new world. Our lineal ancestors lived in Eng- 
land and Scotland hundred upon hundreds of years ago. We 
have no other tongue but the English language. We nearly 
all have the standard English family surnames, and most of 
us cling to the old English given names for our children. 
I personally dislike to see parents give new fangled names to 
their children that have no connection with their family 
history and that can have no inspiring influence on their 
lives. 

All other parts of the United States have had their influx 
of foreign races. In New York City there are today more 
Italians than there are in any city of Italy. In Chicago the 
combined foreign group are more numerous than the 
original Americans. In other parts of the South there is 
the vast population of the Negro race. But here in Rabun 
County there are no Jews, no Italians, and in most of our 
communities there is scarcely a Negro family. Without con- 
sidering ourselves a super-race as the Germans have under- 
taken so arrogantly to do, we can find a just satisfaction in 
the knowledge that we are by ancestry and lineal descent part 
of the great group of English speaking people who have done 
so much for the progress and civilization of the world, and 
upon which the future of the world so much depends. 


Where Did Our Forefathers Come From? 


Nearly all the families from whom we are decended came 
from England, Scotland, and north Ireland. Among them 
there were a few Protestant Germans or Dutch and a spark- 
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ling of French Protestants, known as Huguenots. For ex- 
ample, the Calenback family in our county was from German 
or Dutch descent. Likewise the family name of LaPrade 
was no doubt long, long ago of French origin. But we are 
almost 100 percent English and Scotch-Irish, both of which 
are British stock. The Scotch-Irish were English and Scotch 
Protestants who had been colonized in the northern counties 
of Ireland when a Protestant king was in power. ‘The prefix 
of the syllable Mc to family names among us indicates in 
most cases that they are of Scotch origin. As a rule the 
McConnells, McDowells, McClains, McClures, and so on are 
Scotch-Irish. It is important to get this clear, because the bulk 
of the people of southern Ireland are Catholics and there were 
very few Catholics among the early settlers of the mountain 
region, just as there are no Catholics in Rabun County now. 


What Led Our Ancestors to Come to America? 


First of all, when a bigoted king of England, about the 
year 1600, proclaimed that he would harry every man out of 
that country who refused to conform to the church estab- 
lished by the Government, he had a great deal to do with the 
planting of English colonies all up and down the Atlantic 
coast, and eventually with the settlement of all the southern 
Appalachian and Piedmont region from Pennsylvania to 
north Georgia. This accounts for the fact that among the 
southern mountain people everywhere there are today very 
few members of the Episcopal Church, which is more like 
the established church of England than any other denomina- 
tion, and why so nearly all of the mountain people are Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 


This great Protestant migration of the rural English and 
Scotch-Irish did not come until just before and after the 
year 1700, and not until after settlement along the coast had 
been established all the way from New England to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. But like other Protestants that came 
before them, they came to find a country in which they could 
worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
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science, under their own vine and fig tree, and where none 
could molest or make them afraid. Thus among the causes 
that moved our forefathers to migrate from the old country 
was that of religious freedom. It is to these ancestors of ours 
as much as to any other group of the early American settlers, 
and to their steadfast convictions that we owe the religious 
liberty that we enjoy everywhere in America today. 


Religious Liberty Was Not the Only Reason 


But religious liberty was not all that they wanted. There 
were other causes. They wanted political freedom. Back 
in the period behind them and in the time in which they 
lived the laws of England were terribly severe. There had 
been no fewer than 200 offenses for which imprisonment and 
punishment by death were the penalty. The power of the 
English King or Queen was arbitrary and tyrannical. It had 
been a common thing when a new ruler came into power for 
the leaders of the opposing party to be convicted as traitors 
and have their heads chopped off. There had been many a 
martyr like Cranmer, Ripley, and Latimer who for their 
political and religious convictions had been burned at the 
stake. So when these Protestant people began to hear of 
colonies in America that had so much more liberty than they 
were having, their state of mind and their determination to 
seek new homes in a new country can very well be imagined. 


Freedom of Opportunity Was a Third Great Reason 


There was a third great reason. As a rule these people 
were of very small means. They were a rural population. 
Most of them were farmers. They were used to the life 
of the open country. They loved the surroundings of the 
valleys and hills. But in their day it was hard for a farmer 
in England or Scotland to make a living. They began to 
hear of America as a country in which open and fertile land 
could be had for little or nothing. Poor as they were, they 
had the courage and initiative to leave the homes they had 
and face the dangers, hardships, and uncertainties of a voyage 
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across a stormy ocean and of establishing themselves in a 
new and unknown world. 


Here in the United States we no longer have a new and 
primitive territory to colonize. But if I were choosing a 
body of people to settle a new country I would rather select 
a group of our mountain families than any other group for 
this purpose. There is something of the natural law of the 
survival of the fittest when it comes to the kind of people 
who migrate from one part of the world to another. As a 
rule in such a movement it is the bravest, the hardiest, and 
the most determined that persist. “The timid and cowardly 
do not have the initiative to get started, and the weak and 
feeble deteriorate under the hardships and disappear. So 
it was that the bravest and hardiest of the English and Scotch- 
Irish were the first white men to occupy this mountain 
region. ‘Thus there were shown in the people from whom 
we are descended those fundamental traits of character which 
have been demonstrated in each generation from their com- 
ing to America until our day. These are the three great 
freedoms which they have bequeathed to us—freedom of 
religion, freedom of government, and freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 


Why So Many of Our Families Came 
from Virginia and Pennsylvania 


As I have already stated, it was just before and after the 
year 1700 that the largest number of these settlers came to 
our shores. From 1675 to 1725 no fewer than 500,000 of 
them came over. More of them landed at Philadelphia than 
at any other point. The lands along the Atlantic coast had 
been taken up by the towns and laid. out in plantations 
whose owners were of the aristocratic class and had slaves. 
It didn’t suit these independent rural people to mix with 
this group. 

William Penn had obtained from the King of England a 
charter for the control and settlement of what is now the 
entire state of Pennsylvania. Penn advertised that his colony 
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was open to settlers without any restriction as to religious 
denomination, that it was a beautiful and fertile country of 
valleys and hills, and that families could take up land and 
establish their homes virtually without money and without 
price. 

So these settlers in large numbers went back into the hills 
of southern Pennsylvania and what is now West Virginia. 
There they cleared their fields and built their cabins. They 
reared large families. ‘There was an abundance of wild 
game and tree pasture for their flocks. It was a simple mat- 
ter to provide enough food for the family. They made their 
shoes and clothes at home. They were thus for a short time 
happy, contended, and undisturbed. 

These early settlements in Pennsylvania were examples 
of other settlements that began to take place in the hill 
country and upper valleys of Virginia and the Carolinas. 
By the period of 1750, with the coming of more and more 
emigrants of the same kind of stock, and with the large in- 
crease of the original families, the whole eastern fringe of the 
Appalachian mountains southward from Pennsylvania began 
to be occupied by this large and solid group. 


How the Stream of Settlement Was 
Turned Toward the South 


There were two things that halted the migration of these 
people toward the west and turned it toward the south. The 
first was the great physical barrier of the Appalachian moun- 
tain ranges through which there were no roads and over 
which it was well nigh impossible for whole families to pass. 
The other was the breaking out of the French and Indian 
War which came in 1754. All the region on the western 
side of the mountains from where the city of Pittsburgh now 
stands to where Knoxville is was aflame with the most savage 
warfare. It was in this nine-year war that Fort Loudon at 
the southern end of the battle front and its garrison of 200 
men, of which I have spoken, fell and had to surrender. 
Worse than that was the defeat and slaughter of the British 
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and American troops by the French and Indians and the 
taking of Fort Duquesne in western Pennsylvania. Here 
the British General Braddock was killed and the remnant of 
the army was rescued only by the skill of the young George 
Washington and with the help of such frontiersmen as 
Daniel Boone. 

In these two things, the barrier of the mountain ranges 
and the French and Indian War, is the explanation of why 
so many of the families that settled in Rabun County were 
descendants of early settlers in Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
As the war raged on those who had built their cabins in the 
southern and western part of Pennsylvania were driven from 
their homes across the Potomac and into the Shenandoah 
Valley. This wide valley and others like it served as chan- 
nels through which the stream of migration in succeeding 
generations flowed into the upper valleys of the Carolinas 
and finally into this corner of Georgia. Here is the ex- 
planation of why three counties in Pennsylvania and three 
in upper South Carolina—York, Chester, and Lancaster— 
have the same names. 


The First White Families 


It is impossible to name the first white families that settled 
in Rabun County, or to give the year in which that hap- 
pened. ‘The first men to know the country were the soldiers 
and Indian traders, and it is reasonable to suppose that white 
settlers began to drift in shortly after the Indians began to 
withdraw when the last treaty was agreed to with Andrew 
Pickens in 1785. 

In preceding paragraphs I have stressed the fact that the 
three things for which the ancestors of these people came to 
America were freedom of religion, freedom of government, 
and freedom of opportunity. By the time these families 
began to come into Rabun County, the first two of these 
principles were no longer at issue. ‘They had been settled 
by the Revolutionary War and the adoption of the American 
Constitution. “The uppermost purpose in the minds of these 
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men was then to improve their economic condition. The 
map on another page shows that the first homes in each part 
of the county were established at about the same time and 
were located in places where there was the most level and 
fertile land. We shall see that these first land owners were 
as a rule the most enterprising and leading citizens. The 
great pioneer preacher, Bishop Asbury, who traveled through 
the mountains on horseback, said in his diary, “These men 
are not back here in these mountain valleys seeking religion, 
they are back here looking for good bottom land.” 


The Story of Captain James Dillard 
and His Wife, Mary Dillard 


There were a few old men among the first settlers of the 
county that had been soldiers in the American Revolution. 
But these men were advanced in years because the Revolu- 
tionary War had come to an end about 40 years before this 
county was created by the Georgia Legislature. One of 
these men was John Dillard, who was among the very first 
settlers in the Valley district. He is the ancestor ofall the 
*Dillards that now live in this county. He and his son, James 
Dillard, acquired four lots of land of 250 acres each in the 
center of the Valley on which the town of Dillard is now 
situated. This man had served with General Andrew 
Pickens in his expeditions against the Cherokee Indians. 
No doubt he was one of the first white men that set their feet 
on the soil of our county and were attracted by our long 
mountain ranges and fertile valleys as a country in which to 
build their homes. 

There was a noted officer in the Revolutionary War by 
the name of Captain James Dillard. ‘This officer did not 
settle in this county, but he was born in the same county 
of Virginia from which our John Dillard came, and they 
served together in two companies of the American Army of 
which the noted James Dillard was a Captain. How the 
two men were related to each other is not clear. This Cap- 
tain Dillard and his wife had settled on a farm near Spartan- 
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burg, South Carolina. He was one of the American leaders 
in the Battle of King’s Mountain. ‘This was fought on the 
border between North Carolina and South Carolina in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge. It is rated by historians as an 
American victory that turned the tide against the British 
and led to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Before the battle of King’s Mountain the affairs of the 
Americans were in a bad way. ‘The war had been moved 
to the South. The British had taken Savannah and Charles- 
ton and were in control of all the southern Atlantic coast. 
Washington’s army was still in the North. ‘The British were 
confident that they would soon force the Americans to give 
up. They had three armies under Cornwallis in command 
of their forces—one under Tarleton, one under Rawdon, 
and one under Ferguson. ‘The only forces opposed to them 
were the men from the mountains and the hills. 

The British army under General Ferguson had encamped 
on the heights of King’s Mountain, a small and flat plateau. 
Ferguson had about 1500 men. He swore that he was in 
such a strong position that the Devil couldn’t drive him out 
of it. There was no general at hand and in command of 
the scattered American forces. "They were all volunteers. 
One of their Colonels had been sent off to find a General, 
but did not get back until the battle was over. Under the 
leadership of several subordinate leaders, among whom was 
Captain James Dillard, about 1200 men were brought to- 
gether. ‘They attacked the British by charging up the moun- 
tain on all sides and by fighting behind rocks and trees. The 
brave Ferguson fell with his sword in his hand after having 
several horses shot from under him. His whole army was 
captured and most of the men were slain. Such was the 
part of this man, Captain James Dillard, in the Revolution- 
ary War. Before this battle the American cause was so 
desperate that Thomas Jefferson said he had almost lost all 
hope. 

Mary Dillard’s Ride 


The following is an incident of actual and authenticated 
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history in which the wife of the Captain Dillard of whom 
I have spoken was the doer of a dramatic and daring deed. 
It is told in Ellet’s Women of the Revolutionary War, and 
in Barnes’s History of the United States. . It is not as widely 
known as the Ride of Paul Revere, but it ought to be as 
widely celebrated. 

Captain Dillard and his wife had settled on a farm near 
the North Carolina line. Dillard’s Company belonged to 
a small army of American cavalry commanded by Elijah 
Clarke. Clarke and his soldiers stopped at Captain Dillard’s 
house one afternoon to get something to eat. Food was 
scarce and the men were hungry. Mrs. Dillard gave them 
some milk and potatoes. The army then marched from 
Captain Dillard’s house toward Green Springs, a place not 
far from Spartanburg, and to camp there for the night. 

About sundown the British cavalry under General Fergu- 
son came to the Dillard home. ‘They were foraging over 
the country and capturing horses and provisions. They 
were burning homes, destroying crops, and taking men as 
prisoners. Ferguson and ‘his officers found no one but Mrs. 
Dillard at home. They inquired if General Clarke and his 
men had been there, what time they left, what direction they 
took, and how many men there were. Mrs. Dillard admitted 
that they had stopped there during the day, but had been 


gone a long time and she didn’t know how many men they 


had. 

Ferguson and his officers then took possession of the house 
and ordered Mrs. Dillard to get them some supper and to 
be quick about it. Mrs. Dillard hurried the supper, set it on 
the table, and while passing between the big house and the 
kitchen, was listening to their conversation. She heard them 
say that they were going to follow Clarke and his men that 
night and overtake them and capture them. She also heard 
one of the officers tell Ferguson that Clarke’s army was to 
camp that night at Green Springs. 


Mrs. Dillard quickly placed all of the supper on the table 
and slipped out of the house by a back way. It was now 
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dark, and it would take all night on horseback to reach 
Clarke’s camp and give him warning in time to retreat or 
prepare for battle. 

Mrs. Dillard ran to the barn, caught out a young horse, 
threw a saddle on it, and her all night ride began. About 
half an hour before daylight she came in full gallop to 
Clarke’s headquarters shouting, “You'll have to fight or run, 
for Ferguson is coming and he has two men to your one.” 

Clarke at once drew up his men in line of battle along the 
side of the road. They had little time to wait, for Fergu- 
son’s cavalry came charging into the American camp two 
hundred strong. But Clarke’s men were ready. They met 
them hand to hand. The battle was fought in the dark. 
The British were thrown into confusion and _ retreated. 
Clarke’s men pursued them at some distance and then turned 
and took up their march toward the mountains of North 
Carolina. 


The Simple Plan of Pioneer Life 


As one who was born in this county nearly four score 
years ago, and whose ancestors were among the first families 
that came into it, I know something of what the life of the 
first settler was like. He was of course first of all and mainly 
a farmer, as he had to be. His farming program was very 
simple. ‘The main part of it was to make a crop of corn. 
Every family had to do that in order to live. 

‘There were several fundamental reasons for this universal 
custom. Corn was first grown by the Indians, and had been 
introduced to the starving colonies of Plymouth Rock and 
Jamestown long before this time. It had become in the 
course of years the principal kind of bread to the pioneer 
family. Not only that. It did more for the family than 
any other product. It fed the live-stock. It thus made meat 
and milk, and butter and eggs. It helped to pay the store 
bills, and thus helped to get some of the things with which 
young and old were clothed and shod. Its production was 
also a simple form of labor in which all members of the 
families could take part. 
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‘Thus the making of this simple crop was the central activ- 
ity of the early settler’s program. It was indeed his staff of 
life. Just as cotton became the king of all crops in the south- 
ern low-lands, corn was the king of all crops in the moun- 
tains. However, the making of this single crop did not take 
up all of the frontier’s time. Its production required only 
three or four months of the spring and summer, and during 
this season there was time for the other activities of hunting 
and fishing. 


Resources That Have Passed Away 


In this early period the mountaineer had two important 
resources that have now almost passed away. One of these 
was in the wild game with which the whole region abounded. 
The other was the free and luxuriant pasture for all kinds 
of live-stock. If the wild range and abundant pasture could 
have been preserved as it was when the Indians had it, and 
before it was unlawful to burn out the woods, I have been 
old-fashioned enough to wonder whether the income that 
could have been had from the raising of live-stock might 
have been greater than that from all the timber that has been 
sold since so much of the area has been taken over by the | 
forest service. 


As I have said before, I have known in my own life and 
from my parents and grandparents something of what the 
life of this period was. As one who grew up in the last part 
of it, I look back upon it with a sigh of sadness in the thought 
of its having passed away, now that the wild game and free 
range are forever gone. It was back in the big mountains 
around the Little Tennessee Valley that my father and my 
grandfather used to range their cattle when I was a boy. It 
was there that my father and the Hopper boys, who were bear 
hunters, killed two panthers one morning while hunting 
deer. It was in the same region that my grandfather and 
his party on one of their “long hunts” in the fall season 
killed 70 deer, and afterwards took the cured venison and 
hides to the Augusta market. 
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A Happy Period in Which to Live 


It is a mistake to suppose that the first families that made 
their homes in our fertile valleys were in a state of privation 
and destitution. On the contrary, it was the kind of life 
that the frontiersman loved to live. He was surrounded by 
many attractions. The story has come down from the 
travels of the great botanist Bartram of Pennsylvania that on 
one of his trips through this mountain region he rode 
through a long low-lying valley where the strawberries were 
so thick that his horse’s legs were stained red up to his knees. 
I can recall some of the descriptions of the Little Tennessee 
Valley that are perhaps more true than the foregoing. I 
used to hear from old people in my childhood that when the 
first white people came the Indians had kept the woods 
burned out so regularly that the trees were scattering and 
that the woods were so open that a wagon could be driven 
anywhere. It was said that the wild peavine, which is now 
seldom seen, grew waist high in every mountain cove. An- 
other description, which my mother used to quote from her 
grandmother, was that grass came so early that the cattle 
could fill themselves in March, and that the bell on the milk 
cow never got out of hearing from the cabin door. 

There was then a period in which the making of a living 
has never again been so easy. Wants were few and simple. 
There were no occupations except those to which the labor 
of the man and his family were equal. The only demands 
upon him were those of shelter, food, and clothing. For 
these his ample equipment were his axe, his horse, his plow, 
his rifle, and the spindle wheel and loom. He and his family 
could supply all the labor that this equipment represented. 
With his axe he could clear his corn field and rear his cabin. 
With his horse and plow he could cultivate his crop and 
garden. With the spindle wheel and loom, his wife and 
daughters could furnish the family clothing. Deer and other 
kinds of wild game were so plentiful that they went in droves. 
From this resource he could regularly replenish the store of 
meat that he had in his smokehouse and larder. 
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Uncle Jim’s Bear Story 


The following is a story of pioneer days told by one of the 
old settlers who lived back on the edge of the Nantahala 
mountains where all kinds of wild game were plentiful in 
the period when my father was stilla young man. ‘The story 
was told to a newspaper man many years ago, and a copy of 
it has fallen into my hands. 

Said this old man, Uncle Jim, “Yes, Sir, back when I was 
young there was plenty of bear and wolves and panthers. 
By George, I could stand in my door in the night and hear 
wolves howl and catamounts squall on the ridge right above 
my house. My old woman and the kids would set around 
on a wide bench before the fire. ‘They was afraid to set over 
a crack in the floor—afraid something would ketch ’em. 

Back in them days you couldn’t hardly git any amanishun. 
Caps was 50 cents a box; lead half a dollar to the pound; and 
powder a dollar a pound. My powder horn would hold just 
a pound of powder. It took three pounds of lead to the 
pound of powder, and a box of caps to shoot that much 
amanishun. ‘The caps busted easy, and you had to be keer- 
ful not to shoot anything but turkey or deer or bear or some 
other animal that was dangerous. I called my old gun Betsy. 
She hardly ever failed to fire. She was the best gun I’ve ever 
seen. She weighed fifteen pounds and run thirty five bullets 
to the pound. 

Yes, Sir. Old Betsy was as good a gun as old Glaspie ever 
made. I never failed to wipe her out good before I loaded 
her. ‘Then I blow through her to see if she was clean-plump 
through. Sometimes I would bust a cap on the tube to 
clear her out. 

In them days you could start out any morning and have a 
deer for dinner. You could see where they went in droves 
like sheep. Yes, Sir, they shore was plentiful. When I 
wanted some more amanation, or some calico for the old 
woman, or cotton checks for britches for the kids, I would 
take a load of deer skins and bears hides off to market. The 
closest town of any size in them days was Augusty down in 
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Georgia. ‘Iwo or three of us neighbors would load up our 
wagons and make the trip together. In them days it took 
three or four weeks to go down to Augusty and back. In 
them days there was plenty of game on the head waters of 
the ‘Tarury River. Me and neighbor Bill had two of the 
best bear dogs you’ve ever seen. My dog was old Trail, and 
Bill’s dog was old Lead. When they struck a bear’s track 
he just couldn’t get away from ’em, and when they overtook 
him he had to take up a tree. 

Now I will tell you about this bear hunt on the head wa- 
ters of Tarury River. That was ’way up on the west side 
of the Ridge Pole and under Standing Indian. Me and Bill 
lived over on the head of Shooting Creek. We got word 
from some of the folks on the head of Persimmon that the 
bears had come over from the Nanty Haly side and was eat- 
ing up all the hogs. So I seen neighbor Bill and told him 
let’s go over thar and kill some bear for them folks. So I 
filled up my powder horn, run some bullets, got my caps, 
and some new gun patching, put some tallow in my gun 
stock, and we sot out for the head of Tarury River. As we 
went across the top of the divide we saw where the bears had 
been breaking down the low chestnut trees to get the chest- 
nuts. We got up to the camp under old Standing Indian 
mountain about sun down. 

Word had been sent over to the other side of the moun- 
tains in the Tennessee Valley for the Ritchie boys, Jim and 
Riley, and the Hopper boys, to bring their bear dogs and 
meet us at the camp. ‘The Ritchie boys had two bear dogs 
that they called Rock and Trail. But they were not as big 
as the Hopper dogs. Old man Sammy Hopper lived in the 
last house on Betty’s Creek. He had five stout boys—Jeff 
and Joe, and Henry, and John and Tom. They was all 
great hunters. ‘They raised big cur dogs just to fight bear. 
They had one they called Beeve. He was the biggest dog 
I ever saw. He was nearly as high as a yearling calf. So it 
was about sundown when we all got together at the camp. 
After supper we set around the camp fire and talked. Jeff 
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Hopper said to me, “Jim, we are going to show you how to 
catch a bear with our dogs. We've got some of the old stock 
of regular bear dogs. I can take them and kill a bear with- 
out having any gun.’”’ Then we all laid down and went to 
sleep. Next morning by the time we got something to eat 
the sun was coming over the mountain. Then we got ready 
to start. 

So me and Bill told the other boys that if they wanted to 
git a bear started, just leave it to us. We would take the 
dogs and make the drive. So all of the other boys scattered 
out and went to the stands for the bear to come out. There 
was so many places to go to that every man had to go by 
himself. Jeff Hopper didn’t have any gun. He and his 
brothers had big home-made hunting knives, and they would 
git into a fight with a bear and help the dogs. 


I told ‘em that when we got a bear up I would fire off old 
Betsy and let ’em know to be looking out for the bear. So 
we took the dogs and struck out around the cliffs until we 
got high up under the Ridge Pole. We hadn’t got fur till 
my old Trail begun to sniff the ground and wag his tail. 
Then Bill’s old Lead went to him and they both begun to 
smell the ground all round. There had been more than 
one bear there, and the whole pack got started up the ridge, 
on different trails, barking as they went, with their hair 
standing up on their backs from their ears to the tips of 
their tails. 

If you love to hear the sound of a bunch of dogs hot on 
the track of a big bear, you ought to have heard the noise 
them dogs made. I fired off old Betsy to let the boys at 
the stands know that the drive was on and that the bears 
was up and coming. A bear won’t run long when the 
dogs are close after him. He stops and the dogs get to 
baying him. A big bear can kill a dog mighty quick if 
he can get him in his fore paws and get his teeth into 
him. Our two dogs were after one bear, and the Hop- 
per dogs and the Ritchie dogs were after another one. It 
went in the different direction where Jeff Hopper stood. 
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Me and Bill followed our dogs and just as we got in sight 
of the stand, we saw that the dogs had a bear surrounded 
and one of the Ritchie boys and a Hopper boy had their 
guns in their hands and were running towards them. By 
George! ‘That bear was a big one. As the dogs kept bay- 
ing him, I yelled at ’em to ketch him. Just then the guns 
of the standers begun to fire—boom—boom—boom. ‘That 
fight was then all over. There laid the big bear, weighing 
nealy 400 pounds. 


As we all stood thar we begun to hear the Hopper dogs 
baying another bear just over the ridge a few hundred yards 
from us. We all took out over there. There was another 
whale of a bear with the Hopper dogs and the Ritchie dogs 
all around him. ‘The bear was up on his haunches, lunging 
at the dogs, right and left. He had ketched one of the 
Ritchie dogs, old Rock, and jerked a strip of his hide from 
the nap of his neck down on his shoulder. He had crippled 
one of the Hopper dogs, and it looked like he would kill all 
of ’em. 

There was Jeff Hopper, a runnin around and around the 
bear, strikin at him as fur as he could reach with his long 
knife. He kept a yellin to the dogs “ketch him—ketch him, 
damn him, ketch him.” When the knife struck the bear, he 
would grab at the place where it struck him. He had come 
so Close to ketchin Jeff by the arm, he tore off a piece of his 
coat sleeve. When we run up with our guns, the bear got 
up on his hind feet and started comin at us walking like a 
man. ‘Then went the guns, boom—boom—boom. It took 
several shots to bring him down. By George! He was a 
big one. I'll never forgit the way Jeff Hopper was hollering 
to the dogs and sickin them on, and a cussin all the time in 
that bear fight.” 


CHAPTER III 
The Beginning of Our History as a County 


To get back to the beginning of our official history is a 
long stride of 125 years. To find out much about it, one 
has to grope his way far back into the dim and distant past, 
and search through the few and scanty records to which I 
have referred. I have felt that I could make the best pic- 
ture of what the progress of our people has been by giving 
such accounts as I could of the leading families that settled 
here in the first 20 years and whose descendants are still liv- 
ing in the county today. It will be seen that this will fill a 
large space in this book. 

Farthest back in my childhood I can faintly remember a 
little about just two of the men who were here at the very 
beginning. ‘This happens to me because the span of my 
own life goes back almost 80 years, and both of these men 
lived to extreme old age. All that I shall say about them 
at this point is merely to mention the fact of who they were 
and of my having personally seen them. One was Obediah 
Dickerson. He was the father of the wife of one of my 
uncles, and we children called him ‘‘Uncle Oby’’, as others 
did. ‘This man was a surveyor. He came into this wilderness 
from Virginia when it was still the home of the few friendly 
Cherokee Indians that remained in it. He helped to lay out 
the land lots of the county, and also to lay out the town of 
Clayton. 

I can remember also another much respected old gentle- 
man, feeble in both mind and body in his last years, with his 
long white beard far down on his chest, as he made oc- 
casional visits to the homes of my father and my grandfather. 
This man was certainly here at the very beginning, and he 
had a long and active part in the first decades of the county’s 
history. Besides being one of the first Clerks of the Superior 
Court, he was also a Clerk of the Inferior Court and a Sheriff. 
He was in the early year of 1838, 108 years ago, one of the 
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incorporators of the Blue Ridge Railroad. This man was 
Colonel Henry T. Mozeley. ‘The decendants of both of 
these men are among prominent families of the county now 
living. 

It is regrettable that so little has been preserved in detailed 
and permanent form of the part played in our history by 
many of the first settlers that it has been impossible to put 
any connected story about them together. ‘There were no 
newspapers in the county in those days and no biographies or 
obituaries were published. ‘The occasional mention of such 
men in the deeds and records of the courts is all that can be 
found out about them. 

It is important to remember that after the territory which 
is now Rabun County was taken away from the Indians all 
the rest of the northern and northwestern part of Georgia 
was held by the Cherokee Nation, and that as many as 20 
new counties were created out of this territory by the Geor- 
gia Legislature. During this period a number of the first 
settlers of this county moved into the new counties as they 
were being opened up. One of these families was that of 
General Miller, the father of the distinguished H. V. M. 
Miller, who lived in this county only about 15 years. Others 
who moved away and about whom little is known after they 
left here, were Tillman Powell, William Kelly, and Samuel 
Farris, all of whom were among the first Representatives and. 
Senators of this county in the Legislature. 


The census of 1820 shows that there were only 524 people 
living in the county in that year. The county had been 
created by the Legislature in December of the preceding 
year. There had to be a few people living within the 
boundry of land that the Legislature was asked to lay out as 
anew county. ‘Those who were living in the county before 
it was legally established had no title to the land on which 
they lived except what permission they might have had from 
the Indians or from the agents of the State who patrolled the 
region in the period when the Indians were moving away. 
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But there were a few white people here, whether to be re- 
garded as ‘‘squatters” or not, we do not know. We do not 
have the names of those who made the application to the 
Legislature for a new county to be established. 

The date at which the Act establishing the county was 
passed by the General Assembly was December 21, 1819. 
‘The new county was named after the 11th Governor of 
Georgia, William Rabun who was elected in 1817. He 
served as Governor until his death in 1819. He was born 
in Halifax County, North Carolina, and his family moved 
to Wilkes County, Georgia, when he was 14 years of age. 
The family was of very limited means and lived far from 
any schoolhouse. There were no good schools in Georgia 
in those days. But he was a great reader and informed him- 
self on all public questions. He was elected to the Legisla- 
ture, became President of the Senate, and was then elected 
Governor. He was buried in Hancock County, near the 
town of Sparta. His grave has been more or less neglected 
until it recently received proper attention at the hands of a 
group of public spirited citizens. 


The Act of the Legislature 
By Which the New County Was Established 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia, in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That it shall be the duty of any three or more of the Com- 
missioners herein/after named, not being themselves can- 
didates in the county aforesaid, to advertise and superintend 
an election for five Justices of the Inferior Court for the 
county aforesaid, giving at least fifteen days notice when 
said election shall be held, at the place pointed out by this 
Act for holding the Superior and Inferior Courts in said 
county, until a permanent place is fixed; and the said Com- 
missioners shall certify, from under their hands, to his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, and hold their offices until the next 
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general election for Justices of the Inferior Courts through 
out this State, unless their offices shall sooner become vacant 
by the laws of this State; and that the following persons be, 
and they are hereby appointed Commissioners for Superin- 
tending said election in the county aforesaid, viz: Cleveland 
Coffee, Joseph Jones, Chesley McKinsey, Willis Gilly, Ralph 
Cobb, James Jones, William Jones, Shadrick Morrow, and 
John White. 


Section 2. And be it further enacted, That the Justices 
of the Inferior Court of the county aforesaid, when com- 
missioned as aforesaid, are hereby appointed Commissioners 
of the courthouse and jail of said county, and they are hereby 
vested with full power and authority to fix on the site for the 
public buildings of said county, which shall be as near the 
center thereof as conveniency will admit, at which place the 
court and general elections shall be held, as soon as suitable 
buildings are erected; and they, or a majority of them, are 
hereby authorized to purchase as much land as they deem 
sufficient to erect said buildings; Provided nevertheless, they 
shall not purchase more than one lot for the use of said 
county; and they are hereby authorized to layoff any portion 
of said land purchased as aforesaid, into town lots, reserving 
a sufficient square for a courthouse and jail in said county, 
and dispose of the same for the use of the county, and to con- 
tract with any person or persons for building a courthouse 
and jail in the aforesaid county. 


Section 3. And be it further enacted, That as soon as the 
Justices of the Inferior Court of the county aforesaid shall 
layoff the military district in the aforesaid county, agreeable 
to the provisions of this Act, any two of them shall advertise 
and superintend an election in each captain’s district for two 
Justices of the Peace in each captain’s district, giving fifteen 
days notice thereof, who shall be commissioned by the Gov- 
ernor and remain in office until the next general election for 
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Justices of the Peace throughout this State, unless their offices 
shall sooner become vacant by the laws of this State. 


Section 4. And be it further enacted, That the Justices 
of the Inferior Court of the county aforesaid, or a majority 
of them, are hereby authorized and required to advertise at 
least fifteen days, at three or more public places in the county 
and hold elections in the county aforesaid for Clerks of the 
Superior and Inferior Courts, Sheriff, Coroner, Tax Collec- 
tor, Receiver of Tax Returns, and County Surveyor, which 
said election shall be held at the place hereinafter named, 
until the Commissioners fix permanently on a site for the 
public buildings aforesaid. 


Section 5. And be it further enacted, That until a suit- 
able Courthouse is erected the Superior and Inferior Courts 
and elections for the county aforesaid shall be held at the 
house where Daniel Love now lives. 


Section 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of his Excellency the Governor to commission all of- 
ficers, civil and military in the county aforesaid, who may be 
hereafter elected agreeable to the provisions of this Act. 


Section 7. And be it further enacted, That as soon as the 
Justices of the Inferior Court in the county aforesaid are 
commissioned and qualified, they shall proceed to select 
grand and petit jurors for said county, agreeable to the laws 
now in force in this State regulating the drawing of jurors. 


Davip ADAMS 
Speaker of the House Representatives 


MATTHEW TALBOTT 
President of the Senate 


JOHN CLARK 
Governor 


Assented to, 21st December, 1819. 
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Authority to Organize a New County 


The chief provision of this Act was the appointment of 
nine Commissioners to advertise and superintend the elec- 
tion of five Justices of the Inferior Court, and to point out 
the place at which this election was to be held. It was to 
be also the place where the sessions of the Inferior Court and 
the Superior Court should be held until a permanent place 
was fixed. It was also the place where the Justices of the 
Inferior Court should hold the election of county officers 
until a suitable courthouse was erected. This place was to 
be at the house where Daniel Love then lived. This spot 
is where W. F. Holden now has his home. The first official 
meetings were held in the yard of whatever kind of house 
Daniel Love had. It is said that an old white oak tree is 
still standing there to mark this historic event. 

The nine Commissioners appointed to hold the election 
of the five Justices of the Inferior Court were Cleveland 
Coffee, Joseph Jones, Chesley McKinsey, Williss Gilly, Ralph 
Cobb, James Jones, William Jones, Shadrick Morrow, and 
John White. Their duties were ended as soon as the first 
five Justices of the Inferior Court were elected and took 
things over. We know enough about the Coffee and Jones 
families to know who four of them were. Chesley McKinsey 
was afterwards a Sheriff of the county. There is very little 
in the records about the other four. 


Under the Act of organization the five Justices of the In- 
ferior Court were “vested with full power and authority to 
fix on the site for the public buildings of said county, which 
shall be as near the center thereof as conveniency will ad- 
mit.’ ‘They were also authorized to purchase as much land 
as they deemed sufficient for the use of the county, but no 
more than one land lot. They were further charged with 
the duties of laying off the county seat in town lots and of 
selling them for the use of the county, and of contracting 
with some person for the building of a court house and jail. 
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It was not until 1824 that the Inferior Court had any land 
on which the county seat could be laid out. This came in 
that year by a transaction with Solomon Beck who had ac- 
quired the ownership of land lot number 21 on which the 
town of Clayton was started. It contained 250 acres and was 
located in the second land district. Solomon Beck has been 
given credit for having made a gift of 67 acres of this lot to 
the Inferior Court for their purpose. But the records in the 
deed show this to be an error. It plainly shows that Solo- 
mon Beck received from the Inferior Court “$150 to him in 
hand paid”. 

It was not until this transaction took place in 1824 that 
the Inferior Court had any funds with which a courthouse 
and jail could be built. In what year the first of these two 
structures were erected is very obscure. They both were 
of course built of logs, and the courthouse must have been 
of very cheap and temporary construction, for in 1836, or 
about ten years later, it was seen that the building would 
have to be either extensively repaired or rebuilt, and it was 
decided to erect a new building on the design and location 
of the old one. The contractor on this new building was 
Henry H. Armstrong, one of the first settlers. He seems to 
have been a rather enterprising man and probably put up 
the first cheap building. For the second building he was 
paid $750 in several annual installments. 


The earliest records of any meeting of the Inferior Court 
is shown by the brief minutes of the November Term 1822. 
This is the simple statement of the Clerk, Thomas Kelly, 
which shows that application for Letters of Administration 
was made on the estate of John Coffee, late of said county, 
deceased. ‘The justices of the Inferior Court up to 1826 
were Edward Coffee, John McClure, Samuel Farris, William 
Kelly, William Gillespie, Andrew Miller, and James Dillard. 
Only five of these men served at one time. The term of of- 
fice was four years. 
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The first book of the minutes of the Superior Court covers 
the 10 years from April 1829 to April 1839. It is evident 
that the records of the period before 1829 have been lost 
or misplaced, for there is a reference to a case that was tried 
in 1823 and was re-instated in 1829. ‘The first Judge of the 
Superior Court was the Honorable Augustus S. Clayton, 
after whom Clayton was named. ‘The Solicitor General was 
T. H. Trippe. ‘The first Clerk of the Court was Henry T. 
Mozeley. 


How the First Deeds Were Obtained 


In the earlier history of Georgia there had been no limit 
to the amount of land that a man could acquire. ‘There had 
been a great deal of speculation in land and great scandals 
in connection with it. “There were many such deals as the 
notorious Yazoo Fraud in which corruption and bribery of 
public officials had taken place. 


But all of this had been changed by new laws enacted by 
the General Assembly which set up a State lottery by which 
land lots had to be drawn in such a way that bribery and 
speculation on a large scale were prevented. None but 
citizens of the State could take part in the lottery. It seems 
that as a rule an ordinary citizen could draw only one lot. 
A soldier of one of the old wars or a widow with minor chil- 
dren could draw two lots. 

The plan was that when a county was being organized, 
its boundaries first had to be established and its area surveyed 
into land lots. A map was then made to show where each 
lot was located. ‘The lots were all numbered and were 
represented by the numbers put on slips of paper and placed 
in a box in the office of the Secretary of State at the capital, 
which was then at Milledgeville. All the surveying and 
map-making were done under the supervision of the surveyor 
General and by local surveyors appointed by him. 

As I have stated elsewhere, nearly all of the county’s first 
settlers came from adjoining territory in South Carolina and 
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North Carolina. So when a prospective settler in the Pic- 
kensville district of South Carolina or in Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, wanted to locate in this county he had to go 
to a great deal of trouble in selecting the lot of land that he 
wanted and in getting a deed to it. When he had chosen the 
lot he had to find a map and get the number of it. He then 
had to find out who had drawn the lot in the State Lottery 
and get in touch with that person to find out what he would 
take for it. A horseback trip to Milledgeville and back was 
400 miles. Communication by mail was slow and uncertain. 
Just what the procedure most often was, whether by mail, 
or by the use of an agent or attorney, or by horseback travel, 
is difficult to say. | 


The First Prices of Land 


This county had only five land districts. In 1828 a district 
known as the 16th in Habersham County, which lay on the 
south side of the Tallulah river, was transferred from that 
county. ‘This is the district which used to be known as “‘Lit- 
tle Rabun”. ‘The land in the second district included the 
Tennessee Valley and the area in the center of the county 
around Clayton as the county seat. ‘This was considered the 
most valuable part of the county, and the lots in it were laid 
off so as to contain 250 acres. ‘Those in all other parts of 
the county contained 490 acres. 

As I have said before, I have taken the trouble to examine 
every deed in the office of the Clerk of the Superior Court 
from the first one on record up to and through the period of 
the Civil War. ‘These records show that nearly every lot in 
the county was drawn by some citizen in some county down 
the State. As a rule those who drew these lots of land up 
here in this distant mountain region had no intention of 
coming up here to settle in the county and become citizens 
of it. ‘Che State, however, advertised that the lots could be 
had by drawing for them in the lottery and at the nominal 
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price of what it would take to have the original plot and 
grant recorded, which was the deed from the State. The 
cost of this was a very small sum. ‘The highest charges that 
I have seen on any original plot and grant was eighteen 
dollars. 

It is no doubt true than when a man drew a lot, although 
he was getting something “‘sight unseen” and without know- 
ing what it was worth, he knew nevertheless that he had very 
little to lose and probably something to gain. It worked 
out that way. As the county began to settle up there began 
to be a market in which these land holdings could be sold. 
The price during the first ten years after the county was 
created was on the average of about one dollar per acre. 
‘Thus in many cases a lot of land containing 250 acres in a 
fertile valley exchanged hands at no more than $250. This 
of course was a handsome profit on an investment of a few 
dollars. ‘The lots that lay out in the rougher districts and 
contained 490 acres were bought in many cases for as little 


as $25. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Accounts of Families Who Were First Settlers 


It has seemed to the writer that a good way to get a picture 
of the beginning and progress of the county is to see it in 
accounts of families who were first settlers and whose de- 
scendants are living in the county today. It is of course im- 
possible to include in these accounts all the families that are 
worthy of notice and to make the accounts of those that are 
dealt with as complete as they deserve. ‘The stories of many 
families will have to be left out. The chapter devoted to 
this purpose will necessarily fill a large place in this book. 

As I have stated before, there were a number of men who 
rendered important services to the county in the first ten or 
fifteen years and moved away without leaving any descend- 
ants here to bear their names. So little is now remembered — 
of the important part these men played that they have almost 
passed out of the picture. One of these men was the noted 
General Andrew Miller, father of Dr. H. V. M. Miller, who 
lived in this county no more than 15 years. Another man 
who was often a Clerk in the Inferior Court and of the 
Superior Court was Jacob Capehart. It looks as if he moved 
with General Miller to what was then Cass County and is now 
Bartow County. ‘Tilman Powell served the county for several 
terms in the Legislature. But he left no descendants here that 
we know of, and no estate to be disposed of. There are records 
to show that he moved to Pickens County, Alabama. Another 
man who served for several terms in the Legislature was Wil- 
liam Kelly. He was not related to the John Kelly family, so far 
as we can see. ‘The records indicate that he sold his lands 
here and moved to another county. 

The story of Samuel Farris who went to the Legislature 
is told in another place. John Quincy Adams was also a 
Representative in the Legislature but it is not clear as to 
what became of him. There was a leading citizen, a man 
of considerable means, who was often a Justice of the In- 
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ferior Court, about whom so little is known that it has not 
been possible to construct a story about him. This man was 
Bailey Dover. He was not related to the late S. W. Dover. 
He lived in Clayton and was much interested in young min- 
isters of the Gospel. John S. Henley was both a preacher 
and a business man. He was sent to the Legislature in 1840. 
He married many couples of his generation. He was also a 
man of some means and had a store in Clayton. He finally 
lost everything he had and his name disappeared from the 
records. A similar character was Lewellen Gilleland. He 
was one of the first men that bought town lots in Clayton. 
He became heavily involved and finally lost all he had. 


The Bleckley Family 


I am taking the Bleckley family as the first to be dealt 
with. - One reason for this selection is that out of this family 
came the greatest lawyer and jurist that either the county 
or the State has ever produced—namely, the noted Chief 
Justice, Logan E. Bleckley. Another reason for this choice 
is that the father of this great man, James Bleckley, although 
a very poor man and not at first a land owner, was here on 
the ground at the very beginning and had a greater part than 
almost any other man in getting the county officially under 
way. 


James Bleckley 


The father of James Bleckley was of English and Scotch- 
Irish stock, and his mother, Catherine Lutes, was of Pro- 
testant German blood. Both came into the county from 
North Carolina, and their families behind them had come 
southward in the stream of settlement from Virginia, and 
in the mother’s case from Pennsylvania. 

In all the period up to the time of his death in 1870, there 
was no more active and useful citizen in the public affairs 
of the county than James Bleckley. He was first a Sheriff, 
and then by successive terms a Clerk of three courts—the 
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Inferior, the Superior, and the Court of Ordinary. He 
finally became a Justice of the Inferior Court.. His work 
as Clerk covered more years and more ‘pages in the records 
of the county than does that of any other man in the period 
before the Civil War. 

Judging from his excellent handwriting and his correct 
English, James Bleckley evidently had more schooling than 
the average man of this early period. ‘The signatures to 
many of the deeds showed that it was a rather general rule 
for men to sign their names by touching the pen and making 
their mark. In 1837 James Bleckley enlisted as a volunteer 
in the company organized by Colonel Beck for service in the 
Florida War against the Seminole Indians. In 1836 he was 
an incorporator of the Blue Ridge Railroad, which was pro- 
jected and sponsored by John C. Calhoun of South Carolina 
at that early date. The character of this man and his fidel- 
ity to duty are reflected in all the records where his hand- 
writing appears, and in his conscientious attention to details. 


His son, the distinguished Chief Justice, says that his fath- 
er at the time he came into the county was a very poor man, 
“a farmer without any land and tenements with only a few 
goods and chattels. He lived on a rented homestead just 
one mile east of Clayton. But he was a man of strong in- 
tellect, fair information, and some business experience. A 
more stirling character was not in the world—certainly not 
in that large group called the middle class to which he be- 
longed. Loyal to the truth, he scorned sham, pretense, and 
mendacity. He had great solidity of personal character, and 
its basis was Truth. In word and deed, he was a true man”. 

This pioneer and leading citizen died on the old home- 
stead near Clayton in 1870 and his wife died in 1874. In 
those days large families were the rule. Eight children were 
born to this couple—Franklin A., Logan E. (the Chief Jus- 
tice), John Marcus, Sylvester, Elizabeth, Henrietta, Emily, 
and James T. 
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Franklin A. Bleckley 


The one of these brothers who filled a large place in the 
affairs of the county was Franklin A. Bleckley. He made 
farming his principal occupation and established himself on 
a good farm on Chechero Creek. With the scanty oppor- 
tunities that he had, he obtained only a rudimentary educa- 
tion. While a young man he was elected a Justice of the 
Peace and served in that position many years. In 1861 and 
1863 he represented the county in the Legislature. In the 
Civil War he enlisted in the Eleventh Georgia Regiment of 
Cavalry and served as Lieutenant. He took part in the bat- 
tles around Atlanta and was in the Confederate army as it 
faced Sherman on his march through Georgia to Savannah. 
He was in the surrender of the southern forces at Columbia, 
South Carolina. Part of his last public service was that of 
Ordinary of the county. In this position he showed the 
stern stuff of which he was made when it came to a matter 
of conviction, and also his constructive foresight, by his de- 
termination to build the first iron bridge across the Chat- 
tooga River in which he was opposed by all the citizens of the 
county except those in the Chechero district. 

Franklin A. Bleckley was married in 1848 to Sarah Coffee, 
daughter of the noted Edward Coffee, who was one of the 
first settlers in the Chechero district. More about this 
prominent citizen will be told under another heading. The 
marriages of three of the children of Franklin A. Bleckley, 
Henrietta, Mary and James, who united with the large and 
influential Cannon family, will be mentioned in the account 
of that household. 


The Earl Family 


Of the other five children, Carrie and Leila each in their 
turn were married to Frank Earl. Here was a man who 
from the most obscure beginning became one of the men of 
largest means and most positive influence among the citizens 
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of this county. Frank Earl grew up in one of the most back- 
ward places and belonged to one of the humblest families in 
the Pine Mountain community. By native ability, industry, 
and good management, he became quite well-to-do. Chief 
Justice Bleckley made the remark about him that no man 
of his acquaintance had a firmer moral backbone. In his 
later years he and his second wife made the Earl House a 
noted and popular summer resort. ‘hey also had a large 
part in the building of the new Baptist church. John Earl 
at Lakemont and Dr. Heman Earl at Sparta, Georgia are 
well known survivors of the Earl family. 

Mrs. Viola Duncan, who was Viola Bleckley, and married 
Devers Duncan, a leading and useful citizen of the 
Chechero district, and who in her old age is one of the most 
respected and beloved women, is still living. She is the only 
survivor of the Franklin A. Bleckley family. John and Ben, 
who were twins, and who have now passed away, established 
themselves as successful business men in Anderson, South 
Carolina. 

The other son, James E. Bleckley, who married Savannah 
Cannon, was both a farmer and a successful merchant of this 
county. He also served a term in the Georgia Legislature. 
He was one of the most active and useful men of the Clayton 
community until the end of his life, which came just a few 
years ago. ‘There was no man of the community who was 
more independent in his thinking and action and of firmer 
moral fibre than he. His two sons, Leon and Frank, are 
prominent merchants and leading citizens of Clayton today. 
His daughter, Druwilla, has been assistant Cashier of the 
Bank of Clayton for many years. ‘Their mother, who was 
Savannah Cannon and is still living, is now the only survivor 
of her several brothers and sisters. She is another of the 
most beloved and respected women in our midst. 


The Other Brothers of the Chief Justice 
John Marcus Bleckley married Miss Arah Beck, a daughter 
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of the pioneer and patriarch of the well known Beck family, 
Colonel Sam Beck. ‘This brother of the Chief Justice was 
also a successful farmer and the owner of a large farm, part 
of which was given to him by his father-in-law, near the 
mouth of the Warwoman Creek. He also served a term in 
the Legislature and left a large family. One of his sons was 
Jasper Bleckley, who became the owner of the central farm 
on which Colonel Sam Beck lived. His son, John Marcus, 
named after his grandfather, became a successful lawyer in 
Bleckley County and died there while still a young man. 
Two other sons, Thomas and George, are still living and are 
prosperous farmers and useful citizens in the Warwoman 
community. _ 

Sylvester Bleckley, another brother of the Chief Justice, 
located at Anderson, South Carolina. He became there a 
successful merchant and established one of the largest mer- 
cantile establishments in that part of the State. The other 
brother, James T., moved to Tennessee. Shortly after the 
death of his father, James Bleckley, he and his brother, 
Logan E., conveyed all of their interest in the estate to their 
mother. 


The Sisters of the Chief Justice 


Chief Justice Bleckley had two sisters. Elizabeth married 
Dr. W. B. Bell of Walhalla, South Carolina. They lived 
for some years in Clayton. ‘Their three children were Kate, 
May, and Dr. Jesse Bell, an outstanding physician of Wal- 
halla, who died a few years ago. The other sister, Emily, 
married William Wall of this county. Their daughter, 
Blanche, married G. F. Leslie of Abbeville, South Carolina. 
He moved to Clayton several years ago and has established 
here a successful business as a manufacturer. 


Our Distinguished Chief Justice 


Rabun County can proudly claim that in Logan E. Bleck- 
ley it produced and gave to Georgia the most eminent jurist 
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and philosopher of the law that the State has ever had. The 
high opinion that was held of him as a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court is shown by a letter signed by 139 leading 
lawyers of Georgia asking him to continue in office when in 
1892 it became known that on account of over-work and 
failing health he was about to resign. ‘That letter contained 
the following statement: “For many years we have given 
much study and scrutiny to your work as one of the Judges 
of the highest judicial tribunal of the State. ‘That work fur- 
nished proof of your patience, industry, intellectual grasp 
and clearness, and of your devotion to truth and justice, to a 
degree rarely in any Judge equaled, and by none excelled”. 

‘This high esteem is further shown in the following ac- 
count of his death and funeral as taken from the report of 
the Committee appointed by the Supreme Court to prepare 
a memorial commemorative of the life and character of this 
great man. ‘When his death occurred (at Clarkesville, 
Georgia, March 6, 1907) the news was flashed over the State, 
and everywhere it was received with expressions of profound 
sorrow. ‘lhe Supreme Court and the Superior and City 
Courts throughout the State adjourned. ‘The State Capitol 
went into mourning, closed its offices, and put its flag at half- 
mast. ‘Ihe honorary escort at the funeral was composed, 
perhaps, of a greater number of distinguished men than had 
ever before followed a Georgian to his grave. From every 
quarter of the State men of all classes came to pay respect 
to his memory. A solemn silence everywhere prevailed. It 
was a voiceless expression of the conviction that the State 
had never lost a better man”. 

A remarkable thing about Judge Bleckley is that he never 
had the advantages of any formal schooling. In his child- 
hood and boyhood there was no such thing as a regular and 
continuous school in this county. The only kind of school 
that existed at all was such as was kept for a few weeks by 
some itinerant teacher who boarded among the pupils or 
lived for awhile at the home of some citizen and taught his 
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children and children of his neighbor. It is a tradition that 
Judge Bleckley got about all of his schooling in this way. 


Georgia has never produced a man who was more com- 
pletely self-taught than Judge Bleckley was. The process 
of being a student and of being his own teacher began in his 
childhood and extended through his whole life. By that 
process he became a learned man—not only in law, but in 
history, literature, and philosophy. In fact he has been 
recognized in his writing and public addresses not only as 
a born jurist, but as a philosopher and poet. 


Such was his taste for reading and writing that the Judge 
says of himself that he began to read court procedure and 
write records in his father’s office when only eleven years old. 
By the time he was seventeen, he had become familiar with 
legal documents and had what he called a boys acquaintance 
with many legal topics. Before he was nineteen he was ad- 
mitted to the bar here in Clayton at a session of the Superior 
Court. 


The following extracts from the Minutes of the Superior 
Court for the April Term 1846 deserve a place here to show 
how this young man then still in his teens began his re- 
markable career: 


Georgia 
Rabun County 


To the Honorable Charles Dougherty, Judge of the 
Western District of Said State: 


The petition of Logan E. Bleckley showeth that he 
has for sometime past been engaged in the study of the Law 
and prays an examination thereon in order that he may be 
permitted at this term of court to receive the necessary 
authority to plead and practice Law in said State as Attorney 
and Solicitor in the several courts of Law and equity. 


Logan E. Bleckley 
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Georgia 
Rabun County 

I certify that Logan E. Bleckley has read law, and 
that he is of good moral standing and reputation in the com- 
munity. Being under twenty-one years of age, I understand 
he has the approbation of the special act of the General As- 
sembly of said State to plead and practice Law after examina- 
tion. M. J. Walker, Attorney at Law 


Ordered that John R. Stanford, Malcolm J. Walker, 
and the Solicitor General (J. W. Underwood) be a com- 
mittee to examine the applicant on the principles of the 
Common Law, the principles of Equity, the Constitution of 
the State, and United States, and the Statutes of the State, 
and the Rules of Practice. Charles Dougherty 

Judge of the Superior Court of 
the Western Circutt 


We the undersigned Committee duly appointed 
have examined the applicant according to the Law in such 
cases made and provided, and report him fully competent. 


John R. Stanford 
M. J. Walker 
J. W. Underwood 


Oath of the Applicant on Being Admitted to the Bar 


I, Logan E. Bleckley, do solemnly swear that I will 
justly and uprightly demean myself according to law as an 
Attorney, Counsellor, and Solicitor, and that I will support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, and the 
Constitution of the State of Georgia—so help me God. 


Sworn to in open court Logan E. Bleckley 
Charles Dougherty 


Judge of Superior Court 
of the Western Circuit 
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While still in his boyhood this youthful student of the Law 
did two things that showed what a precocious youngster he 
was in the very beginning of the profession which he had 
chosen to pursue. ‘The first of these was that, since the State 
of Georgia in that early period had not yet established a 
Supreme Court, he wrote a piece in a Georgia newspaper 
pointing out that this should by all means be done, and that 
the Legislature was disregarding its duty in not having it 
done. Little did he dream that he was one day to be the 
Chief Justice of this Court. 

The other remarkable thing was that in the year 1847, be- 
ing then in his 20th year, he was here in Clayton preparing 
to go to Milledgeville to seek employment at the coming 
session of the Legislature. He had just been licensed in the 
year before to practice law. He saw on the street a woman 
who was held as a prisoner by the Sheriff. She had been 
sentenced to imprisonment for a debt which she couldn’t 
pay. She was exposed to the gaze of the public, and was 
about to be placed in the jail. It was arranged with a group 
of citizens to pay the debt for her, and she was discharged 
and allowed to go on her way. On arriving at Milledgeville 
young Bleckley prepared a bill abolishing the imprisonment 
of women for debt. It was introduced and became a law. 
That act was prophetic of the life that he was to live. If he 
had never done anything else that alone was enough to 
_prepetuate his name in the everlasting gratitude and esteem 
of his fellow men. 

Judge Bleckley is most commonly thought of as a great 
lawyer and learned jurist. But he was also a profound 
- philosopher and something of a poet. He was regularly on 
the program of the annual meetings of the Georgia Bar As- 
sociation for addresses on topics of the Law which he could 
discuss in a clearer and more profound way than any other 
lawyer in Georgia has ever been able to do. 

Even to the last years of his life, the Judge was in demand 
for addresses on subjects of the law and philosophy at Com- 
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mencement occasions of such institutions as the University 
of Georgia, Mercer University, and University of the South. 
He delivered addresses and wrote essays on such subjects as 
these: What is Wisdom? ‘Truth in Conduct, The Rights 
of the Mind. In dealing with such subjects he had the rare 
gift of being able to think more deeply and express himself 
more clearly than any other public speaker of our State in 
the period in which he lived. ? 

When the Judge, almost at the end of his life, notified the 
students of the University of Georgia by a whimsical tele- 
gram that he was on his way to enter the Freshman Class, it 
was taken by most people as one of his excentric pranks. 
The truth, however, is that he was writing some essays on 
subjects that involved certain principles of higher mathe- 
matics. So he spent some time at the University in a dis- 
cussion of these subjects with the professors of that depart- 
ment. One of these subjects was what he called “Value as 
Quality’. His purpose was to show what is meant by Value. 
He delivered an address on this topic before the Georgia 
Bar Association in July 1906, which was less than a year be- 
fore he died. I remember his talking to me here at Clayton 
on that theme. In stating what Value is he showed how it 
is that money is a standard of value, and that there can not 
be two standards of exchange of money for goods any more 
than there can be two yardsticks for measuring calico—that 
there can not be both a gold standard and a silver standard. 


Judge Bleckley wrote a good many poems. ‘They are all 
characterized by the depth of his philosophy and the sim- 
plicity of the language in which they are phrased. One of 
the most famous is the two stanzas of seven lines each which 
he wrote at the time of his first resignation as Justice of the 
Supreme Court. ‘This is entitled “In the Matter of Rest”. 
Another one is the beautiful description of our Blue Ridge 
Mountains which he dashed off hastily and read to the Geor- 
gia Bar Association. ‘These two brief pieces are as follows: 
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IN THE MATTER OF REST 


Rest for hand and brow and breast, 
For fingers, heart, and brain; 

Rest and peace! along release 
From labor and from pain; 

Pain of doubt, fatigue, despair,— 
Pain of darkness everywhere, 

And seeking light in vain! 


Peace and rest! Are they the best 


For mortals here below? 
Is soft repose from work and woes 


A bliss for men to know? 

Bliss of time is bliss of toil: 

No bliss but this, from sun and soil, 
Does God permit to grow. 


* * * * ¥ 
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THE MOUNTAINS IN JULY 


As I stood alone 

Upon a mountain cone; 
Beneath me, in the wild, 

A fertile valley smiled, 
Beyond which, north of west, 
Rose high a mountain crest; 
And next, beyond, were set 
Some taller summits yet; 
And farther off were seen 
The highest ribs of green; 
More distant rims of blue 
Extended still the view, 
Succeeding rim to rim, 

The last so faint and dim, 
So far away and fine, 

It seemed a fading line. 

On all this landscape lay 
The splendors of the day— 
A dream of sun and sky 

In the slumber of July. 


It too often happens that a man of great genius like Judge 
Bleckley is not appreciated by the people among whom he 
was born. But we people of this county have not failed to 
show our appreciation of this great man. Several years ago 
our citizens erected on the public square of Clayton a fitting 
monument to his memory by setting up a huge bolder of 
more than a large man’s size taken from the side of one of 
our mountains which he so much loved. This occasion was 
attended by not only a vast gathering of the citizens of the 
county, but by the Justices of the Supreme Court, the Judges 
of the Court of Appeal, and of the Superior Court, and by 
lawyers from all over the State. An excellent memorial ad- 
dress was delivered by Marion Smith of Atlanta as one of 
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Judge Bleckley’s friends who knew him intimately and ad- 
mired him greatly. | 

I personally owe so much to Judge Bleckley, and the rela- 
tions of my father and my grandfather to him were such that 
I can be pardoned for closing this sketch with the following 
incidents. He was of my father’s age and often visited in 
our home and in the home of my grandfather, Andrew J. 
Martin. In 1847 my grandfather was elected as Representa- 
tive of the county in the Legislature which was to meet at 
Milledgeville. Young Bleckley, then about 20 years of age, 
had never been outside the county. He wanted to go to 
Milledgeville to find a job. He went to see my grandfather 
and asked him how he was going to get down there. Grand- 
pa told him he was going to ride a horse down there and 
was going to sell the horse when he got there. Then when 
Bleckley said that he was trying to find a way to get down 
there, grandpa told him that he had another horse that he 
wanted to sell, and that he could ride that horse and go with 
him. So that is the way the Judge made his first trip out 
of the county and began his great career as a Court Reporter, 
Solicitor, and Chief Justice. 

During the years when I was starting the school at Rabun 
Gap I was often in Judge Bleckley’s home in Atlanta, and 
was frequently with him on his visits to relatives and friends 
im this county. In the launching of so new and original 
kind of school, I encountered a great deal of opposition to 
the plan on the part of people in the county and community 
who did not seem to understand what I was driving at and 
did not agree with me. 

In the struggle that I was going through at that time I 
had a great deal of advice and assistance from the Judge 
which I have never forgotten and have always appreciated. 
In talking to me about those who opposed my plans, he 
would say, “Andrew, let them nag. You keep silent. Silence 
is golden. Go on with your work. Opposition won’t hurt 
you. You can work up hill. Resistance should only aug- 
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ment your powers. Play the man. Keep feelings out of it. 
Be sure you are right. ‘Then if you are right, your oppo- 
nents can’t invade your atmosphere.” In the last chapter of 
this book, which will be a personal story of the founding of 
the School, will appear the letter of Judge Bleckley which 
I have always prized as one of the most precious testimonials 
that I have ever received from any source. 

Judge Bleckley was twice married. His first wife, to whom 
he was married in May, 1857, was Miss Clara Caroline Haral- 
son. Her sister was the wife of General John B. Gordon. 
She died in March, 1892. By this marriage there were five 
children, three boys and two girls, one of the latter dying in 
infancy. Paul was a writer and a newspaper reporter. He 
died early. Haralson was a brilliant architect. Logan was 
during most of his life the Clerk of the Supreme Court. The 
surviving daughter, Kate, married Hubert Culbertson, who 
was lax Collector of Fulton County. The second marriage 
of the Judge was to Miss Chloe Herring, of Augusta in 1893. 
She bore him four sons. Edwin, the oldest, died several 
years ago. Herring, Sidney, and Barnett are still living. 


The Miller Family 


There are two sufficient reasons for taking the Miller 
family as the next after the Bleckley family in these stories 
of family histories. One is that the father must have been 
here on the ground when the county was being organized or 
immediately thereafter, for his signature is found as the first 
Clerk of the Superior Court in witness of the first deeds 
recorded in 1821-1822. The other is that out of this family 
came the great H. V. M. Miller, who was in more than one 
way one of Georgia’s most distinguished citizens. He was 
not born in this county as some historians have said, but he 
could not have been more than six or seven years old at the 
time his father was witnessing the signing of the deeds re- 
ferred to. 
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General Andrew Miller 


Here then is a man who came into the county at the very 
time it was being laid out and played a conspicious part in 
its activities for about fifteen years. He then moved to an- 
other new county when it had been taken over from the In- 
dians, this being then called Cass County in north-west Geor- 
gia. He settled down at Cass Station, a place which he be- 
lieved to be the promising center of a wealthy community. 
This was in the period when the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road was being projected in that part of Georgia, and this 
probably was a reason why he moved into that locality. The 
place is now in Bartow County near the city of Rome, of 
which he became one of the founders. 


The writer of this sketch has been put to a good deal of 
trouble in finding out just where General Miller came from. 
There was a story that he was a wealthy planter who lived 
on a big plantation near Augusta, Georgia. That story, 
however, was about another Andrew Miller who lived in 
that part of Georgia. Having always heard that our General 
Miller came from upper South Carolina, I went to Walhalla 
and there I found from the records of deeds that he had been 
the owner of several farms in the old Pickensville district, 
which he had sold and turned into cash before moving into 
this new and virgin territory. 


Thus we have the background of this stirring and enter- 
prising citizen. He gained his title by having been made a 
Major General on account of his services in the wars with 
the Indians. He evidently had a fair education, as evi- 
denced by his good handwriting and signature which are 
found in the recording of a number of the very first deeds 
and land transactions that took place in the first few years 
of the county’s history. 

This capable and aggressive man seems to have had more 
money and greater land hunger than most of the early 
settlers. He bought numerous lots of land in the central 
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and northern parts of the county from men in older counties 
down the State who had drawn them in the original State 
lottery. He was something of a land trader. He bought 
and sold lots of land to other settlers and loaned money on 
mortgages. 

With this understanding of this man’s character and vision, 
we can imagine how he must have been excited by the beauty 
of the scene that still greets the eyes of the traveler when he 
has passed through the deep notch of the Rabun Gap and 
enters the level and low-lying valley of the Little ‘Tennessee 
River as it opens to the view on its southern side. There is 
still no finer or more beautiful circle of land in the valley or 
in the county than that which hes here on the two sides of 
the Little ‘Tennessee River and Black’s Creek. Here General 
Miller acquired in a solid body nearly 1000 acres of bottom 
land and mountain sides at less than one dollar per acre. 
He first purchased lot 106 from John Mallory of Hancock 
County, who had the original plot and grant. ‘This was the 
fourth purchase of land in the county. ‘The lot contained 
250 acres. ‘The price was $100. The date was March 21, 
1821. ‘The deed was made to H. V. M. Miller, being evi- 
dently a gift of the father to the son, who was then perhaps 
no more than six or seven years old. Dr. Miller afterwards 
sold this land while he was a young man in college. 


General Miller moved from this county to what was then 
known as Cass County in north-west Georgia about 1834. 
‘This body of land was then sold to Peter Lamar, who was 
a wealthy planter living in Lincoln County, near Augusta. 
Lamar was attracted to it by its beautiful setting and on his 
visits to the county as one of the incorporators of the old 
Blue Ridge Railroad. It was then known for a number of 
years as the Lamar tract. Lamar sent his slaves up here to 
clear out and ditch the land, and employed John W. Scruggs, 


who had first settled in the Warwoman district, as superin- : 


tendent of the work and overseer of the negroes. 
The tract was afterwards sold by the heirs of Lamar to 
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David McKinney of the Pickensville district in South Caro- 
lina. McKinney gave his notes for it in the sum of $1,600 
to be paid in four years and in corn, live-stock, and bacon 
as supplies for the Lamar plantation. McKinney having 
died without paying for it, it was sold by his administrators 
to Hiram Gibson of Oconee County, South Carolina, who 
paid $1,500 for the 975 acres. The tract now contains the 
farms of several of the Gibson heirs and includes the York 
place, the Fisher place, the farm of Major Scruggs, the home 
of Frank Scruggs, the farm of J. A. Tanner, and part of the 
land recently acquired by the Brown brothers for their cattle 
industry. 


General Miller had another son, John C. Miller, who was 
for one term Sheriff of the county and active in his father’s 
land transactions. The General filled a large place in the 
public affairs of the county for several years. Besides being 
the first Clerk of the Superior Court, as witnessed by his 
signature in the records of deeds in 1821-22, he was elected 
to the higher office of Senator from this county in the sessions 
of the Legislature which met at Milledgeville in 1823-24-25- 
27, and 29—a total of five terms. 


Judging from his many land transactions, General Miller 
must have been fairly well-to-do. His most enduring monu- 
ment in our midst is the house which he built while living 
in the Valley and part of which is still standing. It is at the 
Fisher place and at the forks of the three roads that serve 
that community. It is said to have had originally ten or 
twelve rooms and four great chimneys built of granite. 
Whether that is true or not, the part which remains is of 
two stories and two such chimneys. It was one of the few 
painted houses of the county in the early period, and was 
long known as the ‘““White House”’. 


Dr. H. V. M. Miller 


Rabun County would like to claim the distinguished son 
of General Miller as a native of it as well as its most re- 
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nowned citizen next to Chief Justice Bleckley. There arc 
those who say and believe that Dr. Miller was born in this 
county, and in the great house which his father built and in 
which the family lived for about fifteen years. But the 
record is that when General Miller moved over here from 
across the river in South Carolina, or at the date when he 
was serving as Clerk of the Superior Court in 1821, the boy 
was only about six or seven years old. He did live here, 
however, until he was a grown young man. 


General Miller was able to give his son the best of educa- 
tional advantages. He chose the practice of medicine for 
his profession. He first graduated at the Medical College 
of Charleston, South Carolina. He then taught at the 
Medical College of Memphis, Tennessee. After that he re- 
turned to Georgia and taught in the Medical College of 
Georgia at Augusta. In 1857 he was elected to a professor- 
ship in the Atlanta Medical College. He was connected 
with that Institution until the end of his life. In that posi- 
tion he was known in his last years as the Dean of the 
Medical Profession in Georgia. 


This great Georgian was first of all a great physician. But 
he was also one of the greatest orators and independent pub- 


licists that the State has ever produced. He was so independ- 


ent in his thinking that in politics he was known as a “free 
lance”. He never allowed himself to be controlled by any 
political party or to wear any man’s collar. On the stump 
he was a match for any of the other statesmen of the day in 
which such orators as Toombs, Stephens, Hill, and Colquitt 
were active. On account of his eloquence as a public speak- 
er he was called the “Demosthenes of the Mountains’. In 
the period of reconstruction he was elected by the Georgia 
Legislature for a term in the United States Senate. How- 
ever, on account of the partisanship of the administration 
at Washington he was not allowed to serve the full term. 
As the writer of this sketch, I can remember seeing Dr. 
Miller on his visits to this county. I heard him speak of 
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Hooper Alexander as his brevet grandson, who used to come 
up here with him. Alexander says that Dr. Miller was born 
in the Pendleton district of South Carolina in 1814, and that 
his father moved to Rabun in 1825. But our records show 
that Andrew Miller was a Clerk of the Superior Court and 
thus a legalized citizen in 1821. That would make the boy 
only seven years old when the family moved to this county. 

Dr. Miller’s mother was Rebecca F. Cheri. She was a 
lady of rare culture and profound piety. Her influence gave 
shape to her son’s character. His early training was by 
private tutors and his mother’s instruction and his father’s 
example. One of his tutors was a graduate of the University 
of Dublin, Ireland. He chose the study of medicine and 
graduated in 1835 from the medical college of South Caro- 
lina at Charleston. He received a prize for writing the best 
essay of any man in his class. His father then sent him for 
two years to study medicine in Paris, France. His father 
had then moved to Cassville, which was then in Cass County, 
but now in Bartow County. 

In 1846 Dr. Miller was made a professor in the Medical 
College of Memphis, Tennessee. In 1849 he accepted a 
professorship in the Medical College of Augusta, Georgia. 
His lectures at this institution became famous. During the 
Civil War he was appointed as a surgeon by the Confederate 
Government and served at many hospitals. After the War, 
Dr. Miller located at Rome, Georgia. In 1867 he was 
elected to a professorship in the Atlanta Medical College. 
In 1868 he was elected to the Senate of the United States, 
but he held this position for only a short time as above 
stated. After the War Dr. Miller was made a Trustee of 
the State University. He rarely failed to attend the annual 
meetings of the Board. He took part in public speaking 
campaigns and in public debates along with other leading 
orators of the day. His whole life, however, was devoted 
to the practice of medicine. He lived toa ripe old age. He 
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was well known to many of the citizens of this county. He 
often came back here on visits. 


Background of the Cannon Family 

We now come to the family which in the long line of its 
descendants and connections by marriage has filled a larger 
place and held more public offices than any other family in 
the history of the county. There has been for a long time 
a story that the oldest grave of any two white people in 
Rabun County, so far as was known, were those of the first. 
father and mother of this great household. 


Henry Cannon 


We have found out that there lived in Culpepper County 
Virginia Ellis Cannon. He was a Methodist preacher and 
was the father of Henry Cannon about whom we are here 
speaking. We have no record of the maiden name of Ellis 
Cannon’s wife. He did not come to Rabun County. ‘The 
son, Henry Cannon, first moved to Franklin County, Geor- 
gia, and from there to Rabun County. He married a widow 
whose name was Hannah Bowen. 

What is more true about Henry Cannon and his wife than 
the story that their graves are the oldest in the county is that 
they were born further back than almost any other two of 
the first settlers. I had been told that their graves would be 
found on a high hilltop near the site of the old Cannon 
homestead in the southern part of the county. I was so 
much interested in finding the spot that I went down to 
where the old Cannon home had stood near the long railroad 
trestle just above the Wiley station to make the search. 

I first climbed up to the northern end of the trestle and 
walked through the railroad cut. Then I went up through 
the weeds and briars of another hill where I found about a 
dozen graves. But this was the little family cemetery of 
Horace W. Cannon, the son of Henry Cannon, and members 
of his family. ‘The place was neatly kept. ‘There were 
white pine trees and other shrubbery all about it. Each 
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grave was marked with a marble headstone and inscription. 
The ground was fresh with some work that had been done 
there after the last rain. As I stood there, I knew that I 
was on historic ground. But it was not the spot I was look- 
ing for. 

Thus puzzled I felt my way back down to the car and we 
decided to drive down to Lakemont, which was a mile or 
two further, but still within the area of the lands that the 
Cannon family once owned. There we asked Paul Alley, a 
great grandson, who at that place keeps a store, to tell us 
what he knew about these two graves and where they might 
be found. We were told to go back to the old community 
cemetery on top of another hill, where he understood were 
the graves of the first people that ever lived there. 


There we walked again through weeds and briars waist 
high until we came to a small enclosure, perhaps ten or 
twelve feet, square, surrounded by a well laid wall of moss- 
grown stones two feet thick which came up to our shoulders. 
As we stood there looking around on the balance of that old 
and apparently almost abandoned habitation of the dead, I 
was reminded of the remark of a distinguished minister of 
the Gospel who was visiting me on another occasion. It was 
on Sunday and after the sermon we had walked out into 
another cemetery in this county which had been long 
neglected. ‘Turning to me he asked 

“Do they still bury people here?” I told him that they 
did. “Well,” said he, “You know the heathen are said to 
worship their ancestors. It looks as if the people who live 
here would be noted for the neglect of their ancestors.” 


But here in this ancient burial ground we found, as I did, 
on the other hill, another spot that was not neglected. The 
work that had been done about it was old but solid, sub- 
stantial, and enduring. The shrubbery on the inside of the 
enclosure completely covered the graves. It was all of ever- 
green varieties and came up just even with the tops of the 
wall around the edges. It was placed there apparently to 
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remain in that position forever. ‘There had been in this old 
family people who did have a care for their ancestors. There 
on two clean marble shafts, side by side, were these inscrip- 
tions: 
In Memory of Henry Cannon 
Born in Culpepper County, Virginia 
August 11, 1773 
Died October 12, 1864 


In Memory of Hannah Cannon 
Wife of Henry Cannon 
Born in Pennsylvania, June 18, 1772 
Died June 13, 1839 


‘The Cannon family lived for some time near what is now 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. Henry Cannon may have been 
a descendant or relative of Captain William Cannon who was 
at the head of a company in Nash’s regiment of South Caro- 
lina volunteers in the War of 1812. This company was made 
up of men enlisted in the Pickensville district. My grand- 
father, Eli Ritchie, was in Captain Cannon’s company. 

The first purchase of land in Rabun County by a member 
of the Cannon family is shown in a deed dated October 23, 
1823. It conveys from Charles M. Waller of Hancock Coun- 
ty, by whom it was drawn in the State lottery, to Henry 
Cannon lot 27 of the fifth district. It contained 490 acres. 
The price was $600. Here is another evidence that the first 
settlers of the county selected for their homes the places 
where there was the largest body of fertile and level land. 
Here in lot 27 of the Wiley community, where two tribu- 
taries of ‘Tigertail Creek come together, is the largest circle 
of bottom land in the southern part of the county. From 
this beginning the holdings of land were expanded under 
the late Horace W. Cannon until the area extended from 
Lakemont half way up to where the village of Tiger is now. 

We know that the Cannon family is a typical case in the 
stream of English and Scotch-Irish stock that flowed south- 
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ward from William Penn’s colony in Pennsylvania, through 
Virginia and into the Pickensville district in the upper 
corner of South Carolina, because this is shown in the in- 
scription on the tombstones above referred to. Henry Can- 
non seems to have been a quiet type of man who devoted 
himself rather closely to the work on his plantation. But 
that he was a citizen of some prominence is shown by the 
fact that he was a Justice of the Inferior Court in 1823, which 
is the same year in which he purchased the lot of land in the 
fifth district. “There were just a few leading citizens in the 
county at that time, and his being elected to this position 
shows that he was one of the most intelligent and substantial 
among them. 


To Henry and Hannah (Bowen) Cannon were born four 
sons and six daughters. The sons were Ellis, Russell, Hiram, 
and Horace. ‘The daughters were Susie, Harriett, Betsy, Han- 
nah, Nancy, and Ruth. Ellis married a Cleveland. He had two 
sons, Bowen and Abner, and three daughters, Melvina, Har- 
riett, and Julia Ann. Russell married Eliza Berge. His 
children were Henry, Fannie, Joe, and Nat. Hiram married 
a Tyler. His children were Hettie, Nancy, Paddy, and Sag. 


Of the daughters of Henry Cannon, Susie married Jesse 
Jones. ‘Their children were Russell, William, Clinton, who 
settled in Texas, Thurza, who married Isaac Kirby, Angeline, 
who married Vinson LaPrade, Rachel, who married John 
M. York, and Eliza who married S. W. Dover. 


Hannah married Thomas Cook who lived in Atlanta. 
The children were Milo, Russell, Bentley, John, Virgil, and 
Melvina. Harriett married John Moore of Lumpkin 
County. The children were Henry, Jake, John, Porter, 
Horace, Thomas, Tobe, Ruth, Katie, and Lizzie. Betsy 
married John Richards. One child was Cicero. Others 
not known. Nancy married Alfred Dockins. No children. 
Ruth was never married. 

There are a few citizens still living who personally knew 
Abner and Bowen Cannon who were sons of the second Ellis 
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Cannon. ‘Three brothers who are descended from Ellis 
Cannon live in the Chechero community. They are Russell, 
Raleigh, and Bentley. 


The Family of Horace W. Cannon 


Horace W. Cannon figured more actively in the public 
affairs of the county in his day and for a longer period than 
any other citizen, with perhaps the exception of James Bleck- 
ley of the generation just before him. He was born Septem- 
ber 13, 1811 and died February 16, 1892, at the age of 81 
years. His wife, Nancy Hefner, was born September 6, 
1813, and died November 5, 1896, at the age of 83 years. 

The records of the Superior Court show that Horace Can- 
non was more often foreman of the Grand Jury than any 
other citizen in his active years and had a leading part in 
other positions of public service. He had a natural flair for 
public office and at the same time the traits of shrewd busi- 
ness capacity. He became the owner of large holdings of 
land and was extensively engaged in farming and _ stock- 
raising. | 

It happens that I personally knew this leading citizen in 
my boyhood. I distinctly remember his personal appear- 
ance and the impression it made upon me. A man of power- 
ful build, with no excess of flesh on his frame, of tall and 
erect figure, square shoulders, a large head and forceful face 
and forehead, he had the qualities that made him a leader 
among any group of average citizens. He used to come to | 
our house on a business errand and spend the night with 
us. I remember a night that my father and I spent at his 
house on a market trip and the hospitality that he showed 
us. Not only was he a leader in politics, but in all his life 
he was one of the pillars of the Baptist Church in this county. 


By turning to the records we find that Horace W. Cannon 
was the Representative of the county in the General As- 
sembly in 1838. He was then only 27 years of age. Along 
about that time he became the leader on his side of what has 
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been known in county politics as the Cannon and Beck fac- 
tions of which the noted Colonel Sam Beck was the leader on 
the other side. The statement has often been made, though 
somewhat exaggerated, that the politics of the county was 
controlled for 100 years by these two leaders and their fol- 
lowers that came after them. It is a fact that the voters for 
many years were nearly evenly divided between these two 
parties. 

My grandfather, A. J. Martin, a man of determination and 
strong partisan feelings, was so much an adherent of the 
Beck side that the two parties were sometimes spoken of as 
the Cannon and Martin factions. In the elections the voters 
of the old Tiger district would line up solidly under the 
leadership of Horace Cannon and those in the Valley solidly 
under Jack Martin. It was deplorable for the people of the 
county to be so divided on all public questions. It did great 
harm. ‘he strife and hatred that was engendered affected 
the whole population, young and old. It had its part in 
retarding every movement of constructive progress. F inally 
and fortunately, two of the grandsons of the original leaders, 
the late Dr. W. J. Green and Julius Pickett, got their heads 
together and declared that they and the county had had 
enough of it. So there the strife ended. 

At some time in his life the subject of this sketch became 
known as Major Cannon. Just how he acquired this title 
there seems to be no public record to show. Having been 
born in 181], he was at the date of 1838, which was at the 
beginning of the Florida war against the Seminole Indians, 
at a suitable age to have volunteered for that war. But this 
was the year in which he was first elected as Representative 
of the county in the Legislature. 


When the Convention was called at Milledgeville to de- 
cide what Georgia would do about Secession, Horace Can- 
non and Samuel Beck were the delegates from Rabun Coun- 
ty. hey were both ardent States Rights men, strongly in 
favor of staying in the Union, and stood with Alexander 
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Stephens, Benjamin Hill, and Herschel V. Johnson in op- 
position to Secession. Something more will be said about 
their positions in the Chapter on the Civil War. 

Major Cannon was above the military age set by the Con- 
federacy and therefore too old to go to the Civil War. But 
as the war advanced and the privations got harder and 
harder, he was appointed on several commissions in which 
he was the agent of the county in securing supplies of corn, 
salt, and other means of support for indigent women whose 
husbands were in the army or who had been killed or dis- 
abled in battle. 

The greater part of the services of this outstanding citizen 
were as Representative of the County in the House and 
Senate of the General Assembly. He served in this capacity 
in 1838, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, and again in 51 and 55—in all 
eight terms. ‘This, as I’ve said before, is a longer service 
than any other citizen of the county has ever rendered. 


Children of Horace Cannon 
and Families Into Which They Married 


The large place that the Cannon family has filled in the 
history and progress of Rabun County, and the extent to 
which its influence has spread into the population has al- 
ready been suggested. There were 15 children—seven boys 
and eight girls. They all grew up to early manhood and 
womanhood. 


Jabel, Porter, and Ada 


These three left no descendants. Jabel and Porter went 
to the Civil War. Both died in the service of their country. 
Ada married Tom Bleckley. She and her husband both 
died early. 


Milissa 


This was the oldest daughter. She married William 
Stonecypher. He was one of the sons of James Stonecypher, 
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a first settler in the Tallalah district and its largest land 
owner. ‘This marriage marked the first union with another 
large and influential family, and. was followed by others. 
Eight children were born to this union—eight Cannon grand 
children, four boys and four girls. Three of the boys, 
Virgil, Bartow, and Raleigh married three sisters of the Der- 
rick family. Bartow, Raleigh and Epp are still living when 
this is written. ‘Thus the circle of Cannon influence began 
to widen. 


Amanda and Susan 


These two sisters married Jesse W. Green and John W. 
Green, who were brothers and prominent citizens. More 
will be said about them under the heading of the Green 
Family. 


Catherine 


Catherine married James Ramey, a farmer of the Wiley 
community, a good citizen and well liked. Here were again 
eight Cannon grandchildren—five boys and three girls. Crede 
persued the life of a farmer. H. J. was a successful mer- 
chant at Tiger and served the county as Tax Collector. 
Spart was for several terms an efficient Clerk of the Superior 
Court. N.R.C., (“Nin”) is a lawyer. He was for several 
years a capable County School Superintendent, and was then 
Judge of the City Court. As this is written he is living in 
California. May married Charles Inglis, a railroad office 
worker. Elsie married Cicero Burch, a popular merchant 
at Wiley. Nancy Bell married Bob Denny. For personal 
reasons I have kept Bob Ramey to the last of this group. 
You will go far to find a fellow with more good humor and 
a more likeable personality than Bob Ramey, whom every- 
body knows. 


Henry 


Married Mary Bleckley. As stated earlier in the account 
of the Frank A. Bleckley family, this is one of the cases in 
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which four of the children of Horace Cannon married four 
of the Bleckley children. ‘This was one of the most signifi- 
cant family alliances that took place in the early history of 
the county. From this union of Henry Cannon and Mary 
Bleckley there were eight more Cannon grandchildren—five 
girls and three boys. Lillie married Ben Ellard of ‘Turner- 
ville. Carrie married Chance Vickers. Leila’s husband was 
Virgil Burrell, who is still the popular ‘Tax Receiver of the 
county. Zoe married Miles Parker, a painter. Ada married 
Burt Robins of South Carolina. Of the three boys, Ray and 
Ralph, have passed away. ‘The one who was given the name 
of Cannon Cannon is an engineer on the Southern Railway 
System. 


James and John 


‘These two were twins. John first married Sallie Alley, 
sister of Judge Felix Alley of North Carolina. His second 
marriage was to the widow of Dr. D. L. Garland, who prac- 
ticed medicine here in Clayton. John Cannon was a versa- 
tile kind of man and had a varied career. He was influen- 
tial in the politics of the county and was Clerk of the Super- 
ior Court for one term. In the last years of his life he was 
engaged in hotel work in Atlanta. James was throughout 
his life a practicing physician at Pickens, South Carolina. 
His wife was Anna Whitmire of Rosman, North Carolina. 
T'wo of his sons, one a doctor and the other a pharmacist, 
and their sisters live in Pickens. 


Wallie 


This splendid woman was the mother of another large 
brood of Cannon grandchildren. Her first husband, who 
was her companion for most of her life, was Hillyer Alley 
of White County. In her last years she married E. W. Mor- 
ton. Of this family there were again eight grandchildren— 
three boys and five girls. Most of them live in the com- 
munity of the ancestral homestead. Paul is a successful 
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merchant and one of the very excellent members of the 
County Board of Education. 


Bettie 


This one of the daughters married John Gibson. By this 
marriage there were only three grandchildren—all girls. 
Annie married a Mr. ‘Thompson, Laura’s husband was Dr. 
Burns of North Carolina, Julia, the oldest girl, married James 
Fisher. Her son Harry, a veteran of the First World War, 
served for many years as Tax Collector of the county. 


Savannah 


This daughter, the youngest of the 15 children, married 
James E. Bleckley. As stated elsewhere, this is one of the 
four cases in which children of the Cannon family married 
into the Bleckley family. A sketch of the wife and husband 
and their two sons, Leon and Frank, who are among the 
most successful merchants in Clayton, has been given in an- 
other place. 


The Part Played by Russell Cannon and His Family 


Next to the father, Russell Cannon was the most active 
of the family in politics. He was a farmer and merchant 
and lived in the Tiger community. He married Henrietta 
Bleckley. Here we have another remarkable group of 
Cannon grandchildren. ‘There were nine of them—five boys 
and four girls. The oldest son, Henry, was by common 
agreement one of the most popular and obliging merchants 
that the people of Rabun County have ever traded with. 
Walter was for many years Postmaster at Clayton, a man 
who kept himself well informed, and who seemed to know 
more about the history of the county and who the people in 
all parts of it were, than any other man of his day. Frank 
is in the hotel business and lives in Atlanta. Jabel died 
several years ago. Sallie married Virgil Thompson, a sub- 
stantial citizen of the Tiger community who has also passed 
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away. May married Edward Norton, who is no longer liv- 
ing. Annie married W. R. Ussery, who has been for most 
of his active life an agent of the Tallulah Falls Railroad. 
Carrie is the wife of Dr. Lester Neville of Dillard, who is the 
other of our three outstanding and over-worked physicians 
and has his full share of ministering to the health of our 
whole population. 

In the business of merchandizing and in carrying on the 
flourishing enterprise suddenly left in her hands at the death 
of her husband, the business ability of Mrs. Henry Cannon, 
who is affectionately known as “Aunt Celia’, was dem- 
onstrated in a remarkable fashion. She was also left with 
eleven children. Such was the situation that this good wo- 
man had to take care of. But her services did not end with 
her duties to her family. She was made Chairman of the 
finance committee in the construction of the new and spa- 
cious Baptist Church building. That has been one of the 
most ambitious projects that any group of Clayton citizens 
have ever undertaken. How well Mrs. Cannon managed the 
finances of that cause, and how faithfully she and her chil- 
dren have stood by the church is known to all of us. 

Four of the boys, Horace, Gervace, Jadie, and Jimmie, 
as businessmen, are following in their father’s footsteps. 
Horace has one of the two large department stores in Clay- 
ton. Of the girls, Maude has been an assistant to Horace 
in his business. Icie and Vera died some years ago. All 
three of the other girls, Mildred, Cleo, and Carrie Belle, 
graduated at college and have been teachers in the public 
schools of the county. Mildred’s husband, Alton Story, 
works with the State Highway Department. Truett Porter, 
Cleo’s husband, is manager of one of the Sterchi furniture 
companies. Carrie Belle’s husband, Carl Prince, is a teacher 
of Vocational Agriculture. 

When it comes to politics, the family of Russell Cannon 
has furnished more men elected to office by the people of 
the county than any other of the Cannon group. ‘The father 
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represented the county in the Legislature in 1882-83 and in 
1907, his son, Charlie, filled that office in the years 1908- 
1911-12. His grandson, R. E., merchant and undertaker, 
was Senator of this district in 1935-36 and 1941-42. The 
story does not end there. A son-in-law, Edward Norton, 
was for many years Tax Receiver. Finally, Ernest Norton, 
a great-grandson, is now our efficient Tax Collector. 


The Achievements of Raleigh Cannon 
and His Son, Cecil Cannon 


Raleigh Cannon was twice married. His first wife was 
Mary Duncan. There were seven children—four boys and 
three girls. Percy died early. Cecil married Maude Foster. 
She passed away several years ago. Bessie married James 
Brandon, manager of the Piedmont Hotel. He died recent- 
ly. Blanche married Church Haynes, who works at the 
Henry Grady Hotel. Harry is manager of the Scoville Hotel. 
D. TT’. has the Imperial Hotel. Ethel works at the Henry 
Grady. ‘The second wife was Essie Church. She died a 
year or so ago. ‘The children of that marriage are Hiram, 
Ruth, and Frankie. 

I am finishing these sketches of the Cannon family with 
a paragraph or two about the two men who have made more 
money than any other two citizens that our county has ever 
produced. My acquaintance with H. R. Cannon goes back 
to the days when he and I were in school together at the old 
field academy kept by Mr. Curtis at Rabun Gap. I was then 
a small boy and “Roll” was a big boy. We played marbles 
together. That was back in the period after Mr. Curtis 
started his school in 1873. It was the only school in the 
county and Major Cannon sent six of his children over there. 
I knew them all. But it was “Roll” that I had most to do 
with. After his school days there he ran a store in the Val- 
ley. After that he was proprietor of a hotel and Postmaster 
at Tallulah Falls. Following that he owned and operated 
the old Blue Ridge hotel here in Clayton. He then went 
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into the hotel business in Atlanta. It was there that I be 
came Closely associated with him again. In the many years 
that I traveled for the school at Rabun Gap I was in Atlanta 
a great deal of the time, and I always made my headquarters 
at one of the hotels of which either he or his sons were the 
proprietors. 

As lessee of the Princeton Hotel, “Roll” was having hard 
sledding for a while just as I was with my school when I 
began to stay there with him. There were times when 
things were so dark that we confided with each other that 
we didn’t want either of our enterprises to go into the hands 
ofa receiver. When they got the Terminal Hotel down on the 
corner things began to get better. I went there with D. T. 
Cannon. I continued to stop there for 15 years. I would 
have been there if I had been in Atlanta the night when 
the ‘Terminal was destroyed by the fire in which 35 people 
lost their lives, and in which I might have lost mine. I 
know of no better opportunity of judging a man’s moral 
character than by knowing him well as a hotel manager. 
D. T’. Cannon is a man of as fine character and of as high 
moral standards as any hotel man that I have ever known. 

The first high point in the reputation of the Cannon man- 
agement came when a capitalist from a town in South Geor- 
gia came to Atlanta and told “Roll” and Cecil that he wanted 
to build a large and fine hotel and let them have the lease 
as the managers of it. That hotel was named after Cecil. 
It was there that the success of the Cannons reached its first 
climax. The opportunity came to sell the lease of the Cecil 
at a great profit. “That was done. The Cannons were then 
ready for something else. Courage for undertaking a daring 
and difficult task comes from having succeeded with such a 
task before. The Legislature had authorized the building 
of a new mansion for the Governor at a location further out 
in the city. The old one occupied the whole lot on which 
it stood. It was going to be torn down and the lot was to be 
offered for lease for a term of 50 years. It was at the most 
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elevated point in the center of the city and the best location 
for a great hotel in Atlanta. 

Here was an achievement to challenge the constructive im- 
agination of men who do big things. H.R. Cannon had the 
sift of making friends and of making a hotel a place where 
people loved to live. Cecil Cannon had the financiering ex- 
perience and the vision and courage that go with a great 
adventure. The Henry Grady Hotel is the monument of 
these two men. 


THE GREEN FAMILY 

Here is a family of a first settler that have kept the original 
homestead in its possession until the present time, and whose 
lineal descendants are among the leading citizens of the 
county today. On April 24, 1829 John Green purchased 
from John Ross of Putnam County land lot 37, in the second 
district. Ross had drawn the lot in the State lottery. It 
contained 250 acres. The price paid by John Green was $200. 
Green came from the upper corner of South Carolina as 
other first settlers did who came into that part of the county. 
The place is about three miles east of Clayton, just below 
the Warwoman Dell. It was still owned, or at least part of 
it, by the descendants of the family, until one of the CCC 
camps was located on it a few years ago. 

David Green, a son of John Green, was a Justice of the 
Inferior Court in 1845 and was a Tax Collector of the 
county. He married Frances Wall, daughter of Drewry Wall. 
His three sons, Jesse W. Green, John W. Green, and Drew 
M. Green, were all substantial and public spirited citizens. 
They were all early members of the Methodist church and 
supporters of Sunday Schools, temperance movements, and 
other good causes. 

Jesse W. Green was a Justice of the Inferior Court in 1865, 
and was Ordinary of the county from 1873 to 1880. It is of 
record that he was one of the men who were active in the 
building of the Methodist church which stood where the 
present building stands after the original structure which 
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stood on the hill where the first high school building was 
erected had fallen into decay. 

Jesse W. Green married Amanda Cannon, daughter of 
Horace W. Cannon. Here was another instance in which 
the circle of kin of the Cannon family was widened by an 
alliance with another leading family. Born to this union 
were four boys and two girls. The oldest was the late Dr. 
W. J. Green, one of the best physicians that the county has 
ever had and a man greatly loved. He represented the county 
as a Senator for one term in the Legislature. Two of the 
sons, Porter and Tate, and one of the daughters, Carrie, have 
passed away. The two children that survive are Claud, who 
is Justice of the Peace in the Clayton district, and Fannie, 
who married B. R. Dillard. Lamar Green, a son of Dr. W. J. 
Green, represented the county in the Legislature in 1933-34. 
Claud Bethune Green, one of the two sons of Claud Green, 
is Professor of English in Clemson College. The other son, 
Henry, is a live-stock dealer at Toccoa, Georgia. Of Fannie 
Green’s four children, one of the girls married Herbert 
Mason of Lithonia, Georgia, and the other married Miller 
J. Grist, a merchant at Dillard, Georgia. The older of the 
two sons, B. R. Jr., has had a position with the Georgia 
Power Company for many years at Rome, Georgia. The 
other son, Claud Dillard, is postmaster at Dillard. 

Drew M. Green, brother of Jesse W. and John W. Green, 
married Georgia Martin. Their children were Beulah, who 
married Dan Bates, and Alonzo and Jabel. In the boyhood 
of the writer, Drew Green purchased part of the tract of 
land in the Valley which was originally owned by General 
Andrew Miller. Practically all of the bottom land at that 
time was covered up with water. Drew Green, together with 
my father and others, joined with W. T. York in digging 
the artificial canal by which all of this land was drained 
and made the most fertile area of farming land in the whole 
county. Later on all of the Drew Green family moved away 
from the Valley. It is said that Jabel became rather wealthy 
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by having made a small investment in one of the oil fields 
of Texas. 

The wife of John W. Green was Susan Cannon, a daughter 
of Horace W. Cannon, and a case of sisters marrying brothers. 
Thus was again expanded the circle of the Cannon kinfolks 
and influence in politics. This good man owned the old 
home below the Warwoman Dell and reared his family there. 
For a number of years he was the County Treasurer. Like 
his brother, Jesse, he was an ardent Methodist and a faithful 
Sunday School teacher. For a long time he served as Super- 
intendent of the Sunday School in Clayton. Though it was 
a distance of not less than three miles from his home in the 
Warwoman community, he regularly rode his mule to Clay- 
ton each Sunday morning to discharge this duty. 

The result of this marriage was eight children—six boys 
and two girls. One of the boys passed away several years ago. 
Jesse lives in Atlanta. One of the girls, Ada, married T. J. 
Ritchie. She passed away several years ago. Mary married 
C. P. Stinespring and had her home at Cornelia. She came 
to a tragic death in the fire which destroyed the Winecoff 
Hotel in Atlanta. 

There are no four men in Rabun County who more truly 
represent the best citizenship that we have than these four 
sons of John W. Green and grandsons of Horace W. Cannon 
who are now living in our midst at Clayton. Guy has been 
Assistant Cashier of the Bank of Clayton almost from its 
beginning. His wife was Grace Shirley, and is the efficient 
secretary of Drs. Dover and Green. Roy and his wife, who 
was Mary Lovell, are the proprietors of the new Clayton 
Hotel, which has just recently been erected. Dr. James 
Green is the other of our two outstanding physicians. His 
wife was Willie Buff of Atco, Georgia. Their son, Dr. James 
Green, Jr., is a successful young physician and surgeon of 
Athens, Georgia. John is a Major in the Army at Fort 
Leavenworth. Albert and the son-in-law, Alton Smith, who 
married Marjorie, are the proprietors of the new drug store 
in the Clayton Hotel. 
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Virgil Green married Connie Powell, daughter of James 
B. Powell. For many years they have successfully operated 
the Green House as one of the best hotels. Their son Jack 
has his share in the operation of their hotel. Paul, the other 
son, is a columnist in the Clayton Tribune, and is at present 
Representative of this county in the Legislature. The father, 
Virgil Green, is a man with as sound and good judgment 
on political questions as any citizen of our time. He has so 
long and so ably filled the office of the Clerk of the Superior 
Court that he can no doubt continue in this position as 
long as he wants it. 


THE BECK AND WALL FAMILIES OF THE 
WARWOMAN COMMUNITY 


Fortunately, none of the deeds to land in our county have 
ever been destroyed by fire. Scanty as this source of our 
history is, giving only the names of seller and purchaser, 
the price, location, and description of the land conveyed, 
the titles to all land within the limits of the county are 
intact. Back in the stacks of books in the vault of the Clerk’s 
office, are the badly worn and rusty old volumes in which 
the first deeds are to be found. Here is the handwriting of 
the Clerks as done 125 years ago. In many cases the maker 
of the deed could not sign his name. He made his mark by 
touching the pen. But there were two Clerks, Andrew Miller 
and James Bleckley, whose penmanship is excellent. In all 
places where the ink was best these deeds are clearly legible. 
But many of them have become so dim and so nearly faded 
out that they have been transcribed to new books and in 
them these records are to be found in complete and orderly 
form. 

It is back into these oldest books that one has to go to see 
who were the men who made the first purchases of the best 
lots of land in the several districts and to form an opinion 
of what manner of men they were. In “Book A,” a thick 
old volume of 500 pages, I found the earliest date in all 
the annals of our first settlers. This is in the year 1818, 
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which was the year before Rabun County was created by 
the act of the Legislature. It is recorded in two parts as 
deeds, but there were to be three parts of it and it was 
intended as a will. It is done by the oldest of the Beck 
family of whom we have any record, and goes further back 
than anything else that we have about them. Here the old 
Jeffry Beck on his plantation at the Falls of Little River in 
the Pickensville district of South Carolina is undertaking 
to bequeath by will a negro woman and her five children, 
six slaves in all, to his three daughters. He gives the mother, 
Poll, and the youngest child to his daughter Miriam, who 
is the wife of Seymour York. This shows that this man who 
became the patriarch of all the Yorks in this county and 
settled on Scott’s Creek west of Clayton, was then living in 
that part of South Carolina, for at that date Rabun County 
had not been created. 

The second part of the deed or will was intended to give 
the next oldest and the youngest negro child to the daughter 
Ruby Swofford, and the other two to the daughter Arah 
Watson, who were married to men of these names. There 
seems to be no record to show that the Watsons ever came 
to this county. It may be that the Swoffords, or some of 
their descendants, did so. The story is given by one of our 
oldest and best informed citizens that there used to be an 
old lady, “Aunt Rudy” Swofford, who occasionally came 
over here on visits to her kin folks in this county. Whether 
any of the well-known and prominent family that have lived 
here have been descended from her, there seems to be no 
way of knowing. 

The method by which the old Jeffry Beck undertook to 
divide his slaves is unique and interesting. He says, “having 
given all my land to my sons, I put the six negroes into three 
lots, as equal as I could make them, and had their names 
written on three tickets and put into a hat. I then had a 
person unlearned and unacquainted with my desire or design, 
draw the tickets from the hat for my three daughters.’’ What 
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is still more interesting to us is that, after stipulating that 
all of the negroes were to remain in possession of his wife 
during her natural life, he undertook to provide that two 
of the negroes given to one of the daughters should be held 
in trust for his son, Samuel Beck, and should eventually 
go to him. 

The foregoing story leads us down to the next item of 
history that we are searching for. What appears to be the 
first purchase of land by the noted Colonel Sam Beck is 
shown in a deed made to him by Morgan Brown of Wash- 
ington County to lot 4 of the third land district, containing 
490 acres, at the price of Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 
The date of this deed is November 28, 1822. This lot, num- 
ber 4, is on Dick’s Creek, a short distance above where it 
empties into the Chattooga River. 

It was on that first foothold that the career of this foremost 
member of the Beck family in this county began. In years 
he was still a boy, but precocious in mind and mature in 
manhood, for he was the father of his first child when only 
16 years of age. We have it from one of his great-granddaugh- 
ters that his wife was about the same age. There on Dick’s 
Creek this couple made their first home. It was a crude 
cabin of hewn logs and puncheon floor. From this small 
beginning this man who afterwards became the Captain of 
the company of volunteers that went from this county to the 
Florida War and there gained the title of Colonel of a 
regiment, gradually widened his holdings of land in that 
part of the county until at his death he and his sons and 
sons-in-law were the owners of nearly all of the bottom land 
in the Warwoman Valley from the Saddle Gap to the Chat- 
tooga River. In 1862 he was the owner of 19 slaves. He 
represented the county in the Legislature as Senator in 1839, 
in 1843, in 1853, and in 1854. It was back in this period 
that the political feud between the Beck and Cannon factions 
began. This has been dealt with in the account of the 
Cannon family. 


THE FLORIDA WAR g 1 


The Florida War 

Colonel Beck was sent to the Senate on his return from 
the Florida War in 1838. ‘That was one of the most bloody 
conflicts ever waged against any tribe of the Indians. It was 
against the Seminoles who persisted in staying in the south- 
ern part of Georgia and in the northern part of Florida 
when the Cherokees were being removed to the Indian 
Territory. It started when the Seminoles refused to move 
and had massacred a number of officers and men who had 
been sent into their territory to recover runaway slaves who 
had taken refuge among them. 

This war became violent in 1835. On the Indian side it 
was conducted by the famous Indian chief Osceola. He was 
a half breed, and his father was a Scotchman. Osceola, feeling 
himself insulted in a conference, threatened to kill the agent 
of the American government. He was put in irons and held 
for six days under guard. When he had been liberated he 
killed the American agent and four other men. On the same 
day at another place his men, who were concealed in the 
swamps, waylaid and killed an American commander and 
all of his 110 soldiers. ‘The war came to an end when 
Osceola was captured. He died as a prisoner in Fort Moul- 
trie, South Carolina. About 4,000 of the Seminoles were 
then removed to the Indian Territory. Only about 300 of 
them still remained in the Everglades of Florida. 

When this war was at its height the Federal government 
and the state of Georgia called for volunteers to put down 
the Indians. It was Colonel Beck who organized and led the 
company of men who went from this county. Certain papers 
belonging to the estate of Colonel Beck contained the names 
of these 20 men. ‘The last that was seen or known of these 
papers was that they were filed away by the administrator 
of the estate of the late Julius Pickett, who was a grandson 
of Colonel Beck and perhaps inherited some of his property. 
During the three years in which the writer has been collect- 
ing the material for this book, every effort has been made 
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to find these papers and the names of these 20 men. The 
best that can be done about it is that records have been 
found to show that Colonel Beck, his son John Beck, and 
the first settler, James Bleckley, were three of the men. It 
happens that the writer in his boyhood personally knew 
three others of them when they were in extreme old age. 
These were Alfred Blalock, Edward Sitton, and Jasper (Jeff) 
Hopper. Like so many other records of the county’s history, 
these papers appear to be misplaced or lost forever. 

Colonel Beck was an unusually large man in body as well 
as in other ways. He is said to have weighed over 300 pounds. 
He had ability to acquire and to keep a large property. 
Besides his holdings in the Warwoman community, he be- 
came the owner of a considerable area of valuable land in 
and around Clayton. He left a will in which he distributed 
his property among his several children. He gave to his 
three grandsons a tract of land on account of their being 
named Samuel after him. He also left to one of his former 
slaves, a negro woman, Cynthia, a parcel of his plantation 
because, as he said, she of all his servants had been the most 
faithful to him after being freed from slavery. The life of 
this outstanding citizen, who filled as large a place as any 
other man that has ever lived in the county, came to its end 
in 1876 at the age of 80 years. 


Colonel Beck’s Neighbor, Drewry Wall 

The first recorded land transaction of any of the Wall 
family is a deed to Drewry Wall for lot 19 in the Warwoman 
district, containing 490 acres, at the price of $400, by John 
H. Lowe of Clarke County, Georgia. The date is December 
3, 1822. ‘This was a few days before the date of Colonel 
Beck’s deed to lot number 4 on Dick’s Creek. Drewry Wall 
had a large family of sons and daughters, and there were 
important marriages between these two families. 


Colonel Beck’s Children 
The children of Colonel Beck were five sons and four 
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daughters, nine in all. Captain Sam Beck who gained his 
title as an officer in the Civil War was the best known to the 
writer. He married Martha Wall, known as “Aunt Patsy.” 
She lived to the extreme age of 99 years. The Captain’s 
sister, Joanna, married Miles Wall. She reached the age of 
97 years. Another sister, Mary, known as “Aunt Polly,” 
married Burrell Wall, a brother of Miles Wall. Her age 
was 97 years. Arah married Marcus Bleckley, a brother of 
The Chief Justice. She lived to the age of 85 years. ‘The 
other sister, Martha, married Bill Pickett, a prominent cit- 
izen and a brother of Thad Pickett, the well-known politician 
of Pickens County, Georgia. 

The above intermarriages of the Becks and Walls brought 
together a group of men and women and produced an 
offspring who were, as a rule, of remarkable longevity and 
of more than average physical and mental capacity. ‘There 
have been in our county no men that were finer looking 
than some of the Beck and Wall blood. 

Berry Beck and Bill Pickett were the executors of Colonel 
Beck’s will. In addition to his share of the estate, Captain 
Sam Beck acquired by marriage and purchase the Drewry 
Wall home place. He lived there throughout his life. His 
son, Jeff now lives there at the age of 80 years. Another son, 
Mart Beck, Jr., who died several years ago, lived on the 
same farm where Fred Turpen now lives. A third son, Sam 
Beck, Jr., was Sheriff of the county in 1889. 

Colonel Beck had a son, Jasper, who was killed in the Civil 
War. To Martin V., the youngest son, was left the place on 
which the Colonel built his last home and on which he lived 
to the end of his life. This in itself was a large property. It 
was exchanged by Martin Beck with Jasper Bleckley for the 
place in Clayton where this son and his stepson, John A. 
Wilson, lived. 

To Marcus Bleckley and his wife, Arah Beck, were given 
the lands near the mouth of Warwoman Creek. Marcus 
Bleckley was elected Representative of the county in a heated 
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contest between the Beck and Cannon factions in 1878. He 
defeated J. M. Ritchie by a majority of just seven votes. One 
of his sons was Frank Bleckley, a successful farmer, who died 
several years ago. Another son was Jasper Bleckley, a prom- 
inent citizen, who became the owner of the old Beck home 
place as already stated. Euber Nicholson now owns that 
property and lives there. Tom Bleckley, Joe, and George 
all live on lands that are part of the original Beck plantation. 
John Marcus Bleckley, Jr., a successful young lawyer, died 
at Cochran, Georgia in Bleckley County, which is named 
after the Chief Justice. 

One of Colonel Beck’s sons was Major John Beck. He 
received that title as one of the volunteers who went with 
his father to the Florida War. He had a good deal of property 
around Clayton and lived here. He was the Sheriff of the 
county in 1846. He married Elizabeth Norris. They both 
died rather early in life. Their only child was Eugene Beck. 
The mere mention of his name recalls the most horrible 
tragedy the county has ever known. 

John Beck and my grandfather, Jack Martin, jointly owned 
some stables here at Clayton and were in the live-stock bus- 
iness in the period when the Blue Ridge railroad was under 
construction. At one time they jointly owned the old Blue 
Ridge Hotel. It was built by Henry H. Armstrong, an active 
and constructive kind of citizen, who moved to Walker 
County and went into business there. After becoming the 
sole owner of the hotel and keeping it for just a few days, 
John Beck sold it to his father, Colonel Beck, and it then 
passed into other hands. At one time John Beck owned 
nearly all of the property on the east side of Clayton and on 
the south side of the Warwoman road. Part of this was the 
place where the Earl House stood. 

The records of the Inferior Court show that John Beck 
was at different times one of the Justices of that court. It is 
shown there that from time to time he obtained a license 
for the sale of spirituous liquors. But in the first decade of 
the county’s history there was no law at all against the man- 
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ufacture of whiskey. As shown by the inventories of estates, 
a still was sold at public outcry just as any other property. 
A good still would bring from $40 to $60. The argument 
used to be made in behalf of the customs of that day that 
there was scarcely any crime in the county. For 40 years this 
was quite true. In another chapter we shall see more of what 
the behavior of the citizens was in that period as compared 
with what it was in the period of 40 years that followed the 
Civil War and in the next 40 years of the period in which 
we are now living. 

Berry Beck is the last of Colonel Beck’s sons of whom I 
am to tell. Perhaps the most interesting thing in his life is 
that the woman he married was a Cherokee Indian. She was 
not of full Indian blood, however, and there were other 
marriages of this kind in the period in which the two races 
were in close contact. One of the daughters by this marriage 
was appropriately named Cherokee Beck. She is still living 
at the age of 79 years. She married Will Dickson, and her 
sister, Savannah, married LaFayette Dickson. She lived to 
be 78 years of age. Here was another case of sisters marrying 
brothers. ‘They were the sons of Jefferson Dickson of the 
Chechero community. He was a brother of the Reverend 
Sutton Dickson, the well-known Baptist preacher. ‘Two of 
Berry Beck’s sons were Jim and Sam. They lived in the 
Warwoman community. Their children, on account of hav- 
ing Indian blood in them, were sent to the school at the 
Indian Reservation in Swain County, North Carolina which 
is supported by the Federal Government. 

To Bill Pickett and his wife, Martha Beck, a share of the 
plantation on Warwoman Creek was given under the will. 
Pickett became the owner of two lots of land containing 500 
acres just west of Clayton on which the Bynum Hotel now 
stands. There he and his wife lived. They had only one 
child, a son, Julius Pickett. In one of the last campaigns 
between the Beck and Cannon factions, Bill Pickett was a 
candidate for the Senate against Horace W. Cannon. A few 
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days before the election Pickett died of typhoid fever. James 
M. Ritchie was put in the field in his place by the Beck 
supporters. It was an exciting campaign. Ritchie was elected. 


Brothers of Colonel Sam Beck 

There were two brothers of Colonel Beck who came into 
the county along with the very first settlers. We are here 
back again at the very beginning. We shall see here some- 
thing of interest to all of us in the selection of the most 
suitable spot for the county seat and on which the town of 
Clayton was located. These two brothers of Colonel Beck 
were Solomon and Gideon. They both bought valuable lots 
of land around Clayton and elsewhere. There is not much 
in the records about Gideon. He seems to have been a sort 
of ne’er-do-well and we find him disposing of all of his prop- 
erty to his father in South Carolina and apparently going 
back to him. 

But Solomon Beck was a different kind of man. Like his 
brother Samuel, he had the ability to acquire property and 
to keep it and add to it. Even before his brother purchased 
Jot number 4 on Dick’s Creek on November 28, 1822 he 
had bought from Joseph England of Habersham County 
Jot 21 in the Clayton district, containing 250 acres, at the 
price of $600. This lot, 21, lies squarely astride of the main 
street of Clayton. Its north and south line on the west side 
passes behind the school grounds and on the east side through 
the field in the John A. Wilson property. 

This deed describes the lot curiously enough as lying “on 
Stekoah Creek waters of Chattooga River.” That was just 
as good a way as any of identifying it before any site for the 
county seat was selected. The deed was witnessed by John 
Langston and Samuel Beck. It was recorded on the 12th day 
of January, 1822. Even then the location of the county seat 
had not been agreed upon. But on July 19, 1824, something 
important happened. Solomon Beck sells to the Inferior 
Court 67 acres, part of lot 21, for “$150 to him in hand paid.” 
This deed was witnessed by Andrew Miller and William 


The Courthouse built of frame construction after the first log houses had served their day. 
Screamer and Pinnacle Mountains in the background. 
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Back row standing, left to right: Luther Rickman, J. B. Dockins 
Front row seated: Thomas E. Carver, J. R. Ritchie, W. T. York 
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Kelly, Justice of the Peace. This land was then laid out in 
town lots. The county seat, called Claytonville, was estab- 
lished on it. It now belonged to the county. The lots were 
sold for money with which to build a courthouse. ‘There 
has been a story that Solomon Beck gave the land on which 
the town of Clayton was established. This, however, is an 
error, for the deed shows that Beck was paid $150 for the 
67 acres as above stated. 

We have seen something of the land transactions of the 
Beck brothers around Clayton at the very beginning. It 
looks as if these men must have had some money by selling 
the land in South Carolina which the old Jeffry Beck says 
he gave them in his will. It didn’t take much money in 
those days to acquire a great deal of land. But these men 
seemed to have the foresight of getting while the getting 
was good. We have seen something of what Solomon Beck 
was doing here in 1824. He is said to have been a rather 
mysterious kind of man and not a great deal is said about 
him. By 1840 he was selling out his holdings, his last sales 
being two or three lots of land to Allen R. Gaines in and 
around what is now Mountain City. After that he moved 
to Lumpkin County. He was perhaps attracted there by 
new lands taken over from the Indians and the discovery 
of gold in that territory. He left no descendants in this 
county. | 


Notable Descendants of the Beck and Wall Blood 


The wife of Colonel Beck was Tabitha Langston. Her 
father was a neighboring first settler, John Langston. His 
son, William D. Langston, married Jane Wall, one of the 
daughters of Drewry Wall and a sister to Burrell Wall whose 
wife was “Aunt Polly’ Wall. William D. Langston was 
killed by accident in a house-raising. After his death his 
wife, Jane, married Pressley Page, the son of another early 
settler. 

It is said that Jane Wall could ride a horse as well as 
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any of the men, and that she could call the hounds with 
a hunter’s blowing horn, and kill a deer with a rifle while 
she was on her horse and the dogs were in pursuit of it. 
By her two marriages, she had two sons, Ira Langston and 
Turner Page. These half brothers, who looked so much 
alike, were two of the most striking men in physical ap- 
pearance and mental alertness of the Wall blood. Turner 
Page died in this county at 83 years of age. Ira Langston 
died in Montana at 88 years. He was once Sheriff of this 
county. ‘hough of no akin to Colonel Beck by blood, but 
his nephew by his mother’s first marriage, he married a 
daughter of Captain Sam Beck, who was his cousin and the 
Colonel’s granddaughter. He was a candidate for Repre- 
sentative against Russell E. Cannon in the last years of the 
Beck and Cannon political feud. 

Three sons of “Aunt Polly” Wall were grandsons of 
Colonel Beck. They were all of powerful and well-built 
physical type and above the average in mental endowment. 
Lex Wall boarded at our house while attending the old 
field school of Mr. Curtis at Rabun Gap. He then went 
west and died out there. His brother Gus remained on the 
old homestead and was a prosperous farmer and live-stock 
trader. LaFayette Wall, before moving to Atlanta, was the 
owner of valuable real estate in Clayton and was an efficient 
Ordinary of the county in 1881-1885. 

There is room to mention only a few of the Beck and Wall 
great-grandchildren here. Among them was the late John 
Beck Dockins, who was Sheriff of the county for so many 
years. His father was Ben Dockins, the son of another early 
settler. His mother was one of “Aunt Polly’s” daughters. 
He will be remembered as a man of fine physical appearance. 

We have in our midst today two men who are grandsons 
of “Aunt Polly” Wall and great-grandsons of Colonel Beck. 
In their mental and physical make-up they represent in a 
striking way the Beck and Wall pattern. Ed Wall, the 
younger of the two, has been for a number of years the 
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representative of the Georgia Wild Life Department. He 
is a son of the late Gus Wall and lives at this time with his 
brother Gus Logan and two sisters at the old homestead in 
the Warwoman community. | 

The older of this pair is our eminent lawyer, Thad L. 
Bynum, who ranks with the leading attorneys of north 
Georgia. His father was William D. Bynum, whose father 
was among the first settlers of the Warwoman district. Be- 
sides his extensive practice as a lawyer, he and his wife own 
and operate the popular Bynum Hotel on the west side of 
Clayton. In the course of an active life he has represented 
the county for several terms in both branches of the Georgia 
Legislature. 

There were three brothers and three sisters of the Bynum 
children. Netherland, a successful lawyer in Atlanta, and 
Grover likewise in Oklahoma, have in recent years passed 
away. All three of the sisters are still living. Sibbie married 
Lewis Shirley. Mary married W. B. Mongold, Genelia mar- 
ried James J. Kimsey, who in his life represented this county 
and Towns County in the Legislature. : 


EARLY SETTLERS OF CHECHERO DISTRICT 


General Edward Coffee 

In the record of deeds it is shown that General Edward 
Coffee, on the 2nd day of March, 1821, purchased from John 
Graves of Jasper County, Georgia, land lot number 24, “‘on 
Chechero Creek waters of Stecoah,” containing 490 acres, 
at the price of two hundred dollars. This deed was recorded 
on the 5th day of June, 1821. It is the first land transaction 
in the Chechero district and among the first in the county. 
This is the place on which Franklin A. Bleckley, after his 
marriage to Sarah Coffee, daughter of General Coffee, estab- 
lished his home and reared his family. The original planta- 
tion included the Moses Swofford place on which Charlie 
Wall now lives. 

The background of this first settler was in the upper 
corner of South Carolina and before that in Virginia. He 
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was given the title of General on account of his part in 
campaigns against the Cherokee Indians. He was born in 
1793, in the first term that George Washington was President. 
When he came into the county he was about 28 years of 
age. He had married Elizabeth Neville, daughter of Jesse 
Neville, of the old Pendleton district in South Carolina. 
He had five brothers who came to this county with him or 
at about the same time. These were Joel, Cleveland, Elijah, 
Elisha, and John. He had three daughters. Margaret mar- 
ried Edmund Singleton. Eliza married Dudley Singleton. 
He and all of his family moved to Arkansas. Edmund also 
moved to the West, but some of his children remained here. 
Sarah (Coffee) married Frank Bleckley as above stated. 

The first official record of any public action of Edward 
Coffee is shown in the minutes of the first reported session 
of the Inferior Court. At the meeting of the December term, 
dated December 5, 1822, it is shown that Edward and Win- 
nifred (Neville) Coffee obtained Letters of Administration 
on the estate of John Coffee, late of said county, deceased. 
It was the custom of the Court to appoint the widow as one 
of the administrators of an estate. We have only this record 
to show that it was one of Edward Coffee’s brothers who had | 
died. The widow of John Coffee, Winnifred, afterwards 
married Solomon Beck. 

The minutes of the Inferior Court show that General 
Coffee was one of its Justices from time to time for a period 
of more than thirty years. He was also a Sheriff of the county 
at one time in its early period. In 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 
1835, and in 1836 he was Representative of Rabun County 
in the Legislature. He was Senator in 1841 and in 1842, 
and again in 1855, 1856, 1857, and in 1858. He died in this 
year while holding this office. 

The following action by the Senate, shown in the Senate 
Journal of 1858, page 34, under date of November 3rd, 1858 
was taken in memory of this man: 

Whereas the Hon. Edward Coffee at the time of his death, 
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in 1858, was a member of the Senate, as a just tribute to his 
distinguished usefulness as a statesman and citizen, 

Be It Resolved, That in the death of Edward Coffee, Rabun 
County has lost a faithful Representative, his co-laborers a 
sincere friend, and the world an honest man; 

Resolved, That the usual badge of mourning will be worn 
by us during the balance of the session of the General 
Assembly, and that copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the family of the deceased. 


Rev. John Coffee 

This noted Baptist preacher was the son of Joel Coffee 
and a nephew of General Coffee. He first married Lavina 
Carter. His second marriage was to Patsy Singleton. He is 
best known by having been the pastor of the Stecoa Baptist 
Church for so many years. This was one of the first two 
churches established in the county, the one at Dillard having 
been organized at about the same time. ‘The Stecoa Baptist 
Church was located at the foot of the hill near the present 
site of the Laurel Falls Camp. This pioneer preacher served 
that church for a period of more than 40 years, before and 
after it was moved to its present site and given the name of 
the Clayton Baptist Church. He served the Mountain Asso- 
ciation as Moderator for 35 years. 


Joel Coffee 

This brother married Martha Cobb. He owned the place 
on the Chechero Road where Jim Lamb now lives. He was 
the grandfather of Roland Coffee and Hymer Coffee who 
lived on this place. Roland sold his part of the farm and 
moved to Tennessee Valley. He was the grandfather of 
Harold Coffee, who works with the Georgia Power Company. 
W. G. Coffee, assistant Principal of the Rabun County High 
School, is a lineal descendant of the Coffee family. 


Cleveland Coffee 
It should be recorded here that Cleveland Coffee, one of 
the brothers of the noted General Edward Coffee, was one 
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of the nine Commissioners appointed in the Act of the 
Legislature to hold the election of the first five Justices of 
the Inferior Court, who were to take over the organization 
of the new county. The Act of the Legislature was in 
December, 1819. Where did this man and the other men 
appointed to initiate the forming of the new county live? 
How and where did they have any homes in this county at 
that time? We are obliged to conclude that these men and 
others were claiming to be citizens of the county without 
having any deed to any land. This one of the Coffee brothers 
finally acquired a large tract of land in the Persimmon dis- 
trict near the mouth of Plum Orchard Creek. There he 
reared a large family of ten children. Some of his descendants 
have lived in that part of the county until recent years. He 
owned such a large plantation that he had eleven slaves. 
He died in 1843. His will dated in that year bequeaths to 
his wife, Martha, his plantation, farm tools, household furni- 
ture, two cows and calves, a choice horse, some hogs, and 
two negroes. Upon the death of his wife, the estate was to 
be divided equally among the children. 


The Price Family 

On the 20th day of December 1823, William Price pur- 
chased from Clem Powers of Effingham County, Georgia, 
lot 48 in the fourth district, which is the Chechero district, 
containing 490 acres, for $350. This is two and one-half 
years after General Coffee had purchased lot 24 in the same 
district. ‘These two men had the same background in upper 
South Carolina and in Virginia. They were brothers-in-law, 
William Price having married Rebecca Neville, sister of 
Elizabeth Neville, the wife of General Coffee. The Neville 
name goes as far back in English history as the time when 
William, the Norman Conqueror, came across the English 
Channel and defeated King Harold at the battle of Hastings 
in the year 1066. It is therefore a French Norman name. 

It is interesting to note on the map of the land lots of the 
county how the first settlers selected the lots of land which 
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they chose to purchase. We can imagine their first having 
made a horseback survey before making their decision. Gen- 
eral Coffee had made his choice when he noticed that lot 24 
contained the large body of level and fertile land which lies 
just below what is now the old Frank Bleckley homestead, 
and which Bleckley acquired after having married the Gen- 
eral’s daughter, Sarah Coffee. Likewise, William Price made 
his selection when he saw the fine piece of bottom land that 
lies on the left side of the Chechero Road and on the several 
brooks that unite with what is called ‘She’ Creek in that 
level and fertile area. It was here on lot 48 that William 
Price made his home, and it was here that Dudley Price, a 
grandson of William Price, died about two years ago. Both 
here and on the Coffee place are instances in which the 
original purchases of land have remained in the family for 
almost 125 years. 


Ervin Price 

William Price must have been an old man when he came 
into the county, for he died in 1825. We find in the records 
that his son, Ervin Price, made an addition to the original 
plantation by purchasing part of lot 25 from Joel Coffee 
in 1829. ‘This was part of the tract on which Jim Land now 
lives. He married Arminda Singleton, daughter of another 
old settler, Uncle Billie Singleton, who lived to be over 100 
years of age. When Ervin Price was killed 30 years later in 
the Civil War, he left three sons and two daughters. Sylvester, 
well-known as “Ves” Price, married Sue Duncan, a sister 
of Devers and David Duncan. His home was over the hill 
to the south of the Bleckley place, on the Chechero Creek. 
He was a well-known and much-respected citizen. 

Edmund married Mary Ann Carver. They left no chil- 
dren. Their home on Chechero Creek was given to Julius 
McCracken, a nephew. He and his wife still live there. 
Edmund was the same type of good citizen as his two brothers. 
Dudley married Sarah Denny. He and his wife were excellent 
people. I knew them well and visited in their home. Dudley 
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was the last of the family to live on the plantation that was 
purchased by his grandfather. 

One of the daughters, Lucretia, was the first wife of 
Devers Duncan. The other daughter, Sarah, was the 
second wife of Gus Wall. Young Ervin Price, grandson of 
Ervin Price, married Amanda Earl. She is still living in 
Florida and owns the old “Ves” Price homestead on Chechero 
Creek. 


Carroll Price 

William Carroll Price, Captain in the Civil War, established 
his home in the western part of the Chechero district and 
closer to the present village of Tiger. He was for several 
years before the Civil War Clerk of the Superior Court. He 
married Lucinda Singleton. His sons were the well-known 
William H. Price, Jeff, Virgil and Tom. Tom’s daughter, 
Lura, married Frank Ritchie, my brother. They live in 
Washington state. Bill price was Clerk of the Superior Court 
between 1865 and 1870. He was the father of Walter 
Cannon’s wife and V. C. Taylor’s wife, who is still living 
at ‘Tiger. 


The Singleton Family 

The old William Singleton lived on the Price place. Ervin 
Price was his son-in-law. He reached the ripe old age of just 
a little over 100 years. He had eleven children. It is interest- 
ing to note some of their marriages. Edmund married Mar- 
garet Coffee, daughter of General Coffee, and Dudley mar- 
ried her sister, Elizabeth Coffee. Eliza, daughter of Edmund, 
married the Reverend Sutton Dickson, Sarah Jane married 
his brother, Jefferson Dickson, and Amanda married James 
Dickson, a third brother. William married Clarinda Green, 
sister of John W. and Jesse Green, and Mathew married 
their sister, Amanda Green. To sum it up, three sisters 
married three brothers, two brothers married two sisters, 
and again two brothers married two other sisters. 

William Singleton was the father of Russell, who died 
recently, and Frank, who was years ago the editor of the 
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Clayton Tribune, the Tri-County Advertiser, and the Gaines- 
ville Eagle. He married Lizzie Dillard. Russell married 
Lizzie Williams. ‘The widows and several children of each 
family survive. 


The Duncan Family 


Daniel Duncan was an early settler who purchased a lot 
of land on Chechero Creek just over the hill south of the 
Bleckley place. He married Artemeisa Collins. His sons 
were Devers, Jeff, and David T. Jeff never married. Devers’ 
first wife was Lucretia Price, daughter of Irvin Price. His 
second wife was Viola Bleckley, daughter of Frank Bleckley, 
one of our most respected women who is still living. David 
T. Duncan married Jane Veranique Caminade, of French 
descent. He reared a large family, most of whom were girls. 
He was Sheriff of the county in 1870, and was for many years 
the owner of the Blue Ridge Hotel. His oldest son, “Bud,” 
now 80, married a woman of Indian blood and lives at the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation in North Carolina. The other 
son, Harry, married Rachel Justus, who is still living in 
Clayton. 

Of the several Duncan girls, Rebecca married the late 
Dr. W. J. Green. Mary was the first wife of H. R. Cannon. 
Ella married Gus Swofford. Florence married W. S. Long, 
Ordinary. Efhe married Max Reynolds. Elizabeth, Eliza, 
and Ida never married. | 


The Swofford Family 

The Swofford family came into the Chechero community 
rather later than most of the first settlers. On January lI, 
1840, Elihu Swofford purchased from Martin Pilgrim of 
Habersham County lot 53 in the fourth district. This was 
further down in the district than the other purchases which 
have been mentioned. Dred Swofford was the son of Elihu. 
So were Moses Swofford and Martin Swofford. All three were 
substantial and public spirited citizens. From year to year 
they made numerous land purchases from their neighbors. 
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Moses owned the farm just below the Bleckley place where 
Charlie Wall now lives. He served the county for several 
years as County Surveyor and Chairman of the County Board 
of Education. His brother Mart lived further down in the 
community. He operated a sawmill and manufactured lum- 
ber and shingles. He made a generous donation of all the 
shingles for the roof of the first building at the Rabun Gap 
School. Moses married Rebecca Dickson, sister of the Rev. 
Sutton Dickson. Martin married Malissa Dickson, the other 
sister. Gus Swofford, son of Moses Swofford, married Ella 
Duncan, daughter of David T. Duncan. Aunt Sallie Rick- 
man, the mother of the late Joseph E. Rickman, and grand- 
mother of Sheriff Luther Rickman, was a sister to Moses 
and Martin Swofford. 


The Williams Family 


The first of this family was probably William Williams. 
On November 16, 1830 he bought from William Owens of 
Habersham County lot 26, on Chechero Creek, in the fourth 
district, containing 490 acres. The price was $75. On July 
23, 1824, Jonathan Williams sold to Joseph Williams lot 52 
in this district, containing 150 acres, at the price of $50. 
These two purchases made within six years of each other, 
would indicate that probably these two men were brothers. 

Alexander Williams was the father of Abe Williams, and 
the wives of Dallas Smith and Russell Singleton. Abe Wil- 
liams married Mary Arrendale from Bridge Creek. He passed 
away just a few weeks ago at the age of 83 years. The two 
sisters are still living. A daughter of one of them, Irene 
Smith, and two daughters of the other one, Belle and Eunice 
Singleton, attended the school at Rabun Gap. All three are 
now married and are excellent young women. 


The Godfrey Family 


One of the first settlers of the Chechero district was 
William Godfrey. The records show that on March 7, 1826, 
he purchased land lot number 50. This, however, was mostly 
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mountain land and the price was only $10. ‘The place where 
he built his home and where he lived all his life was out 
beyond where Julius Carver now lives and near where Wilbur 
Mize lives. ‘The old Godfrey cemetery is there on the east 
side of the highway. The inscriptions to be found there on 
the tombstones show that William Godfrey was born in 1785 
and died in 1881 at the age of 96 years, and that his wife, 
Anna, was born in 1781 and died in 1861 at the age of 80 
years. 


Ansel Godfrey, the son of William Godfrey, had four sons 
and three daughters. —The sons were John, Ansel, Wesley, 
and Frank. John went out to the west, married there, and 
died there. Ansel married Margaret Singleton. Wesley mar- 
ried Kate Cannon, daughter of Horace W. Cannon. He was 
killed in the Civil War. His widow then married James 
Ramey. Of the daughters, Catherine married John Mc- 
Crackin. Lucinda married John Dotson. Hannah married 
Hiram McCrackin. 

Frank Godfrey was a Sheriff of the county in 1882. One 
of his daughters, Lula Ann, married Julius Carver, as stated 
elsewhere. Martha married William Swofford, son of Martin 
Swofford. Amanda married Porter McCrackin, who was the 
father of Virgil, Frank, and Julian. Frank and Virgil were 
two of the first boys that I ever taught at Rabun Gap. Virgil 
died while filling an important position in the service of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 


It is remarkable what extraordinary possibilities may be 
in a mountain boy in the hardest surroundings if he can 
only have an opportunity to show what is in him. ‘This was 
demonstrated in the surprising career of Frank McCrackin 
whose life was cut short in the midst of his usefulness. By 
persistent effort, he went through Mercer University, grad- 
uated from the Law School, became a leading lawyer at 
Valdosta, Georgia, was appointed Referee of the U. S. Court, 
and one of the last honors paid him was his appointment on 
the Board of Trustees of Emory University, a Methodist 
institution, although he was an outstanding Baptist. 
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John Wesley Godfrey, whom we all well remember, was 
the son of Frank Godfrey, the old Sheriff. He married 
Fannie Turpen, who is still living. His daughter, Zoie, is 
the wife of Major Scruggs and lives in the Valley. His son, 
Frank Godfrey, who lives in Clayton, married a daughter of 
Gus Wall. Among other positions which he has filled in the 
community, was a term as Justice of the Peace in the Clayton 
district. 


The Carver Family 

The oldest member of this family was William Carver. 
He came from Pickens County, South Carolina. He was 
born in 1828 and died in 1920 at the age of 92 years. His 
wife, Malinda Jane, was born in 1834 and died in 1906, at 
the age of 80 years. The old Carver homestead is on the 
forestry road that leads from the Abe Williams place up a 
little valley and over the mountain to Warwoman Creek. 
The place has been abandoned in recent years. William 
Carver was the father of Samuel Carver, who lived at the 
old place. The sons of Samuel Carver were Willis, Tom, 
and Julius. The first two have passed away. Tom was Sheriff 
of the county in 1903-1906. His son Nile has been a school 
teacher, and is now connected with the Forestry Service. 
Willis married Lizzie Dickson, daughter of Jefferson Dickson, 
who was a brother of the Rev. Sutton Dickson. Tom married 
Mary Smith. Julius married Lula Ann Godfrey. He and his 
wife are still living in the old neighborhood. The three 
daughters were Arah, Mary Ann, and Martha Jane. Arah 
married Dan Kell. Mary Ann married Ed Price. Martha 
Jane married Jeff McCracken. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF THE MOCCASIN AND 
PINE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
The Hamby Family 
The first recorded land transaction by any of the Hamby 
family is a deed from Andrew Miller to Ezekiel Hamby, 
dated July 6, 1829, for lot 32 in the third district. The lot 
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contained 490 acres. The price was $75. This lot is crossed 
by the forestry road which leads from the Warwoman com- 
munity to Pine Mountain, and is close to where the late 
Cadwell Hamby had his home when he died. On July 4, 
1831, two years later, Ezekiel Hamby bought from John W. 
Scruggs lot 21, containing 490 acres, for $350. ‘This lot joins 
lot 32 and lies just south of it. In these two purchases Ezekiel 
Hamby acquired an area of nearly 1,000 acres. In 1835 this 
early settler married Nellie Roach. ‘The ceremony was per- 
formed by William D. Langston, Justice of the Peace, of the 
Warwoman community. 

On November 26, 1836, William J. Hamby bought from 
John Arrendale lot 31, containing 490 acres. This lot lies 
right against lot 32, which was the first purchase of Ezekiel 
Hamby. Other purchases by this man, who was a brother 
of William Hamby, show that they together acquired in this 
area a total of about two thousand acres. ‘The records show 
that in 1841 William Jefferson Hamby married Sarah Scruggs. 
The ceremony was performed by David Wall, Justice of 
the Peace. 

It has seemed worthwhile to look up the foregoing records 
in order to find the location of the land which the first 
members of the Hamby family acquired and to see in what 
section the families got started in this county. The back- 
ground of these two brothers was in the upper corner of 
South Carolina, from which nearly all of the early settlers 
in the third district came. It seems to be true that all of the 
Hamby family that we of this generation are acquainted with 
were born in Rabun County. But some of them have spent 
most of their lives on the Carolina side of the Chattooga 
River. One of the most prominent men of the name is the 
well known Ezekiel Hamby, who married Susan Brown, and 
who with his wife is still living at Demorest, Georgia. The 
greater part of this man’s business career was spent in this 
county. There was no better farmer and no business man 
of better judgment than Ezekiel Hamby when he lived in 
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the Valley community. Another remarkable man is Sam 
Hamby, a prosperous farmer who lives in the Whetstone 
community across the river. He is now a little past 75 years 
of age. He married a sister of our honored citizen, Sexton 
White, who has been for more than 20 years an efficient 
member of our County Board of Education. A distinguishing 
thing about this man and his wife is that they are the parents 


of four talented young men who are all active and able min- 


isters of the Baptist Church. These four young men and the 
four sons of Sexton White, who are their first cousins, show 
that there was something in the families from which they 
are descended. 

We have seen that the original homestead of the Hamby 
family in this county was established on a rather broad basis 
in that part of the third district where the two brothers 
acquired their first holdings. It is interesting to notice in 
the records of deeds that a little over 60 years ago there was 
a sale or division of land lot 31, which was purchased by 
William J. Hamby in 1836. In this transaction there were 
no fewer than ten persons of the Hamby name concerned 
as heirs or otherwise interested. In this list the names of 
Andrew J. Hamby and John C. Hamby appear. ‘These were 
the late Andy Hamby and Cadwell Hamby. ‘They were both 
prominent men. Cadwell Hamby was a man of such natural 
ability and force of character that if he had obtained a college 
education he could have been one of the most distinguished 
citizens that Rabun County has ever produced. The writer 
has lately had the pleasure of meeting a son of Cadwell 
Hamby, whose name is Sam Hamby. He moved to Atlanta 
when a young man and by most of us had been lost sight of. 
This worthy scion of a worthy father is a salesman for one 
of the largest commercial concerns in the South. 

Andy Hamby was the father of LaFayette Hamby who 
was for a number of years an efficient Clerk of the Superior 
Court. He married a daughter, Kansas, of the late Frank Earl. 
After a few years in business at Clayton, he moved to Ellijay, 
Georgia, and established himself there in the hardware bus- 
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iness. He reared his family in Ellijay and became one of its 
leading citizens. At the writing of this sketch he is still living, 
though in retirement and in feeble health. 

When the Tallulah Falls Railroad came to Clayton, I. J. 
Hamby (Tom) and his brother, R. E. A. Hamby (Bob) 
organized the Hamby Hardware Company in Clayton. ‘The 
business was soon taken over by Tom and he has been its 
owner until this day. Clayton has never had a better citizen 
than this modest and unpretentious man. You will go far 
to find a man of firmer moral backbone, or more solid and 
honest character, and a more obliging friend and neighbor 
than T. J. Hamby. 


The Late R. E. A. Hamby 


Bob Hamby, next to Horace W. Cannon, had the longest 
and most active career in politics that any citizen of Rabun 
County has ever had. He was born August 6, 1867. He at- 
tended Young Harris and North Georgia Agricultural Col- 
lege. He was Chairman of the Rabun County Democratic 
Committee for 20 years. He was for some time chairman of 
the Clayton Board of Education and councilman and mayor 
of the town. He was Senator of the 40th district in 1905-06, 
and 1923 and for the extra term of 1924. He was a member 
of the House of Representatives in 1896-97, 1898-99, 1900-01, 
1925-26, and in 1927, and also in 1937. 

As a boy Bob Hamby came up the hardest of the hard way. 
A few years ago, after his health failed, Bob liked nothing 
better than for his friends to take him out on trips for a 
breath of fresh mountain air, and to be again among the 
scenes of his childhood. On one of these trips my wife and 
I had taken him up to Highlands and were coming back 
down the forestry road of the old Hail Ridge community. 
This whole section was taken over many years ago by the 
forestry service, and the families that had lived in it had all 
moved away. But it was here that Bob was born. At a turn 
in the road he asked us to stop the car. On the left side he 
pointed to a cluster of young trees and told us that there 
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had stood the cabin in which he had lived with his mother 
when a small boy. On the other side of the road he pointed 
to a hillside covered with young timber where in his boyhood 
he had cleared a field, plowed it with an ox, and made a 
crop of corn. 

It was at this time in the boyhood life of Bob Hamby that 
the great corundum mine was discovered on Laurel Creek, 
near Pine Mountain, in this part of the county. The foremost 
man at the head of this enterprise was the noted Dr. Lucas, 
a scientist and mining engineer from Massachusetts. While 
out on one of his explorations, following a mountain trail 
on his horse, he came to a clearing on the mountain side and 
saw there a boy in his early ’teens plowing an ox in a corn- 
field on a steep hillside. The boy was barefooted, in his 
home-made trousers of blue jeans, with the legs rolled up 
half way to his knees, and hung with one suspender across 
his shoulder. ‘The emminent scientist called the boy to him 
and engaged him in conversation. He noticed that the boy 
had a strong body, a quick intellect, and an engaging. per- 
sonality. He told the boy that he ought to be somewhere in 
school. Bob agreed, though he saw no way by which he could 
go to school. The result of the conversation was that Bob 
went to Young Harris College and Dr. Lucas helped him 
there with his expenses. 

After graduating at Young Harris, Bob went to the North 
Georgia Agricultural College at Dahlonega and graduated 
there. He took a law course and was admitted to the bar. 
He then set himself up at Clayton in the practice of his 
profession. He was soon elected as Representative of Rabun 
County in the Georgia Legislature. He served in that posi- 
tion and as Senator of the district for many years. His last 
election to the House in 1937, after his health had failed, 
was an honor paid him by the citizens of the county in recog- 
nition of his former services. While in the Legislature Bob 
Hamby did more for the public schools of the county and 
had more to do with the building of roads than any other 
man in his time. 
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RILEY BURTON RITCHIE 
Father of the writer. 


MR. AND MRS. VIRGIL PHILYAW 


Two living descendents of the old Philyaw and Powell 
families of the Tallulah District. 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES E. POWELL 
Lineal descendants of the original settlers in the western side of 
the county. Mr. Powell is in his 92nd year. 
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The life of this unusual man came to its end, after a long 
illness, a little less than a year ago. He was buried in the 
little cemetery on the top of the hill two miles south of 
Clayton. Few men have had more personal friends than 
Bob Hamby. No man was more obliging to anyone in need 
of his help. He left a widow, who was Genelia Mogeley, as 
faithful a helpmeet as any man ever had. We hail her as our 
neighbor and as the real heroine that we know her to be. 
The children were all sent to college and all have made good. 
The son, Ralph Ed, has been for several years with the State 
Highway Department. Blanche, the youngest daughter, is 
a teacher of Home Economics in the schools of Fulton 
County. Clara married Grover Bynum, a successful lawyer 
and native of this county, who recently died in Oklahoma. 
Grace married Jarrell Brewer and Nan married Webb Short. 
The families of these two live in Clayton, where both of the 
women have been teachers in the Rabun County High School. 


The Nicholson Family 

This family came from the Pickensville district in South 
Carolina. The first land transaction shown in the records 
of deeds by any of the family was the purchase on October 
28, 1823, of lot 47 in the third district by Evan Nicholson 
from John Palmour. The price was $400. This lot lay on. 
the west side of the Chattooga River and contained the fine 
body of bottom land that lay there against the river, part of 
which was afterwards owned by Alfred Whitmire. John 
Palmour lived on the east side of the river and owned there 
the large plantation on which some of the Russell family 
still live. Evan Nicholson was the father of Ira Nicholson. 
Ira married Jane Palmour, daughter of John Palmour. In 
those days John Palmour was a man of considerable means 
and had large holdings of land in that part of South Carolina. 
The well-to-do Palmour family of Gainesville, Georgia, are 
said to be descendants of this family. 

It is interesting to note that on December 7, 1830 Ira 
Nicholson of the Pickensville district in South Carolina pur- 
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chased from Evan Nicholson, his father, the part of same lot 
number 47 that his father had purchased from John Palmour 
seven years earlier. In this deed Evan Nicholson is rather 
curiously referred to as if he were a resident “of the Cherokee 
Nation,’ but it is not clear that he ever moved into Rabun 
County. This language in the deed was perhaps intended 
to say only that the lot of land had been part of the Cherokee 
Nation. At this time Ira Nicholson was still living on the 
South Carolina side. The tradition is that South Carolina 
levied a tax on slaves which was so heavy and he had so many 
of them that he was forced to move over to the Georgia side 
for two years. He then moved back,to the South Carolina 
side when the tax was repealed. Such is the tradition. 
Whether that is true or not, it is certain that between 1830 
and 1839 the father and the son made other land purchases 
on the Georgia side, and the son established on that side a 
large estate on which either he or some of his family lived. 
Ira Nicholson died in 1840. As is shown by the division of 
his estate, he had eight children who were married or were 
of age, and four minor children who shared in the division 
of his property. He owned several lots of land on the two 
sides of the river and a number of negro slaves. 


Ira Nicholson’s Estate 


According to the report of the commissioners appointed 
to make the division of his property among his heirs, Ira 
Nicholson had more live-stock and a larger equipment of 
household furnishings than is shown by the inventory of 
any other estate in this early period. No other appraisement 
shows so many head of hogs, cattle, and horses. ‘There were 
no fewer than half a dozen featherbeds priced at from $20 
to $30 each. Just as it happens in the case of many estates, 
the bequests to the children as published in the will were 
not of equal value. This often happens on account of un- 
equal gifts having been made earlier and some of the children 
having thus received more than others as their share. The 
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principal bequests to the widow and eight of the eleven chil- 
dren are shown in the following list: 
Value 
To Jane Nicholson, widow of the deceased, 
one negro man, Elijah, and his wife, Agg $ 750.00 
‘To Evan Nicholson, one lot of land, number 47, 
in the third district, and one negro boy, 
Allen 2,600.00 
To Wilham Holden, in right of his wife, Martha, 
part of lot 27, in the third district, and a 


negro boy, Jack 950.00 
To Andrew Billingsley, in right of his wife, Har- 

riett, one negro girl, Sarah’ 400.00 
‘To Polly Nicholson, one lot of land number 83 in 

the third district and one negro girl 800.00 
To William Nicholson, one negro boy, Anderson 300.00 
To Malinda Nicholson, one negro boy 300.00 
To Myra Nicholson, one negro girl, Mary 175.00 


‘To James Loveless, in right of his wife, Sarah, 
one lot of land and one negro girl, Synthia _—_1,200.00 
A statement of the commissioners appointed to make the 
division of the money received from the sale of the personal 
property says that “Four other heirs, Jane Nicholson, Bailey, 
Baylus, and Silas, are all to be equally proportioned by cash.” 
Bailey and Baylus were twins. 


The Present Nicholson Family 


Without attempting to follow up the history of the several 
children of this large family above mentioned, we pass to 
the present family of Baylus Nicholson. This much respected 
citizen, at the age of 83 years, is the only lineal descendant 
of Ira Nicholson now living on land that was owned by his 
grandfather. He married Josephine Holden, daughter of 
Jackson Holden, the Holdens being another South Caro- 
lina family. He and she are both still living in the home 
which has remained in the family from the beginning and 
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is in the center of the extensive holdings which Ira Nicholson 
originally acquired. ‘The father of Baylus Nicholson was 
William Nicholson, who married Clarissa Inman. Back in 
the days when Rabun County was part of the horseback 
itinerary of Methodist preachers, the home of William Nich- 
olson was the favorite stopping-place of these young and 
unmarried ministers. Elizabeth Nicholson, a sister of Baylus, 
in that period became the wife of the Rev. T. J. Warlick, 
recently passed away, but whom many of us now living well 
remember. W. G. Russell, whose descendants now live just 
across the river, married Jane Nicholson, another sister of 
Baylus. 


The Baylus Nicholson Children 

We turn now to the children of Baylus Nicholson. It has 
not been by any means every family in the history of our 
county that has held its own in the many vicissitudes and 
changes of more than a hundred years. In many cases of 
families once prominent there is now in the county no 
descendant that bears the family name. But in the case of 
the Nicholson family, there are six living children, four of 
whom are conspicuous in their places in this county, and 
two others living outside of it and equally prominent in the 
communities in which they live. ‘To begin with the one still 
living at the old home, Ola, lives there with her aged father 
and mother, and is often a teacher of the public school in 
that district. Down at one of the old plantations first owned 
by the noted Colonel Beck, Euber Nicholson is carrying on 
as the owner of that large plantation. In Clayton, Stella is 
the capable helpmeet of former Sheriff Luther Rickman who 
was elected to that office for 24 years. Also in Clayton, Roscoe 
has been the head of the U. S. Forestry Service in this county 
for the past 30 years. Down at Dexter, Georgia, Clayton is 
carrying on as a business man. And last, but not by any 
means the least, Eugene is assistant to the farm agent of 
‘Towns County at Hiawassee, and is the representative of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in that territory. It is to the 
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credit of all these children that they obtained a good educa- 
tion and have met every responsibility placed upon them in 
a satisfactory way. Eugene first graduated at the Agricultural 
College at Dahlonega and has pursued his studies at the 
University of Georgia and other institutions in the North. 
For several years he was on the faculty at Dahlonega. It was 
the pleasure of the writer to have both him and his capable 
wife as efficient helpers for ten years at Rabun Gap. 


The Billingsley Family 

The first mention of any of the Billingsley family in the 
records of deeds is in a deed from William Dawson to James 
Billingsley, dated March 2, 1835. It is for lot 54 in the third 
district, containing 490 acres, at the price of $450. It is 
described as being situated on both sides of the left hand 
prong of Chattooga River. The old Pine Mountain post 
office was on this lot. It les against lot 53 on which corundum 
was discovered about 1880. Here on Laurel Creek some 
prospecting had been done in gold mining and a large dump 
of hard rock had been taken out. This was examined by 
the great scientist and mining engineer, Dr. Lucas of Massa- 
chusetts, who was searching for minerals in this region. He 
found that here was a great deposit of corundum which 
extended in a big vein back under the mountain. 

At that time there was a good market in the United States 
for this mineral, which is the hardest of all substances next 
to diamonds. It was used in making emery wheels and various 
other abrasive machinery. Dr. Lucas and his two step-sons, 
Frank and George Biddle, bought the mine and carried on 
extensive operations for about ten years. They employed 
about 300 men and built up a considerable settlement at 
Pine Mountain. But in the second term of Grover Cleveland 
as President, or about 1894, the tariff was taken off of corun- 
dum and shipments from ‘Turkey and other parts of the world 
destroyed the American market. Dr. Lucas and his company 
were thus forced to shut down the mine. That ended the 
mining of corundum in this county. 
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The original James Billingsley and his son, James B. 
Billingsley, together owned about 2,500 acres of land around 
Pine Mountain. In 1862 when Abraham Lincoln made the 
Emancipation decree James Billingsley had eleven slaves. 
We are not to understand, however, that these were grown 
up men and women. In most cases a majority of the slaves 
were women and children. James B. Billingsley, son of James 
Billingsley, was Sheriff of Rabun County during the Civil 
War. His brother Andrew married Harriett Nicholson, 
daughter of Ira Nicholson. Another brother, Henry Allen 
Billingsley, moved to Alabama. ‘The town of Billingsley in 
that state is said to have been named after him on account 
of his settling there. His descendants are said to be wealthy 
business people now living at that place. 


The Holden Family 


‘The Holden family was also from the Pickensville district 
of South Carolina, but did not come into Rabun until several 
years after the Nicholsons and Billingsleys. On March 26, 
1847 William Holden purchased from James Lovelace, who 
was a son-in-law of Ira Nicholson and lived on the South 
Carolina side, lot 28 in the third district, containing 490 
acres, at the price of $500. ‘This land lay south of the Nichol- 
son and Billingsley tracts and also on the Chattooga River. 
The old road from Pine Mountain to Walhalla ran through 
this lot and crossed the river at the old Long Bottom ford. 

The original settler, William Holden, had twelve children. 
Three of his sons were William Holden Jr., Jack, and Elisha. 
‘Three children of the first brother were Minerva, Susan, 
and Ira. ‘Iwo of Jack’s children were Andrew Holden and 
Josephine, who is the wife of Baylus Nicholson. A son of 
Elisha Holden was Frederick G. Holden. His first wife was 
Minerva Holden, and his second wife was Susan Holden, 
her sister. 

‘The two children by the marriage of Frederick G. Holden 
to Minerva Holden are our Will F. Holden, who lives at 
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Clayton, and Sam Holden who lives on the same lot of land, 
number 28, and in the same house in which his grandfather 
lived. After being connected for several years with the 
Standard Oil Company in other states of the South and West, 
Sam decided several years ago to return to the old homestead. 
The place was sold several years ago to the Georgia Power 
Company, but Sam has a lease on it and is very happy to 
live there. The other brother, Will F., was first a Tax Col- 
lector of Rabun County and then served for two or three 
terms as Representative of the county in the Legislature. 
His step-mother, at the age of 91 years, lives with him in his 
home at Clayton. The two children by the second marriage 
were our Clyde Holden, a leading lawyer and rural mail 
carrier, who lives at Clayton, and Ira Holden who owns the 
Holden Supply Company of Walhalla and lives there. ‘There 
are no better citizens and ‘none more highly respected than 
these four survivors of the original Holden family. 

On September 1, 1858, Jackson Holden purchased from 
Henry Henson of South Carolina part of the lot 25, con- 
taining 321 acres at the price of $1,000. This land lies south 
of lot 28 and is also on the Chattooga River. Jackson Holden 
was the father of Andy Holden and Josephine Nicholson, 
wife of Baylus Nicholson as above stated. Andy Holden 
married a daughter of Captain Sam Beck. His daughter 
Effie attended the school at Rabun Gap and was one of the 
best pupils it has ever had. She married a civil engineer by 
the name of T. B. King. She is a woman of remarkable per- 
sonality and charm. 

One of the children of the second William Holden was 
Ira Holden. He married Laura Greenwood and settled in 
Tennessee Valley. Ed. Holden, a son of Ira, owner of the 
Clayton Hotel and a leading citizen, died at Clayton a few 
years ago. ‘I’wo of the grandsons of Ira Holden are William 
Riley and Howard. ‘These two boys came to us at Rabun 
Gap when they were very small. Their mother, Lula Howard, 
was a daughter of the writer’s oldest sister. The older boy, 
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Will, after finishing at Rabun Gap, graduated at Dahlonega. 
He was then for a few years with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. From that connection he was promoted to a handsome 
position as an executive of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The other boy, Howard, after finishing at Rabun Gap, 
went through the Berry School and then to the University 
of Virginia. He took there a six year course for the practice 
of medicine. When World War II came he was at the Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C. He was then for several 
years with the Navy in different parts of the world. He 
is now located at Charlotte, North Carolina, where he has 
an extensive practice. 


FAMILIES OF THE TALLULAH DISTRICT 


In the sketches of the first settlers we are back in the years 
just after the county was created in 1819. The deeds to the 
land purchases thus far noticed were recorded in 1821, 1822, 
and 1823. ‘There was as yet no county courthouse and no 
office in which these deeds were kept. But the Superior 
Court was established as early as 1821, for we shall see that 
for a lot of land in the Tallulah district the deed was recorded 
in that year. ‘The minutes of the court and the records of 
deeds were kept by the first Clerk, Andrew Miller, at his 
home until the courthouse was built. 

All of the best land lots that were acquired by the first 
settlers in the ‘Tallulah district are now under the water of 
the Burton Lake of the Georgia Power Company. By going 
to the records we find that, although this district was furthest 
back and more isolated than the others, there were three 
enterprising men who had seen something that caused them 
to go back there in the same years that the Millers, Cannons, 
and Becks were establishing themselves in the more accessible 
locations. These three men were Tillman Powell, Edley 
Powell, and James Stonecypher. ‘They were no ordinary 
men. ‘They were the kind that dreamed of great things and 
had visions. What they saw here was a fine body of bottom. 
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land which lay in the heart of the district on the Tallulah 
River and where Dick’s Creek, Wild Cat, and Moccasin flow 
into it on the west side and where Timpson Creek comes 
in from the east side. Here next to the area in the ‘Tennessee 
Valley lay the largest body of level and fertile land in the 
county. 

These three men were for some time the only settlers on 
the west side of the Tallulah River. The first of their pur- 
chases is shown in a deed made to Tillman Powell by Jesse 
Parker of Emanuel County, dated December 5, 1820. ‘There 
is no record of any other deed to any land in the county 
made in that year. It was recorded in August, 1821. This 
was lot 91 in the fifth district. It lay on the west side of the 
Tallulah River and in the northern part of the level area. 
It contained 490 acres. The price was $100. 

In the year 1824 on the 17th of January, Edley Powell 
bought from Ledford Edwards of Jasper County lot 101, 
containing 490 acres. The purchase price was $600. ‘This 
lot lay also on the west side of the river a little further down, 
and on the north side of Dick’s Creek. Then on July 24 of 
the same year Edley Powell purchased from James M. Jones 
of Franklin County part of lot 95, 377 acres, for $500. This 
lot was still further down and on the east side of the river. 

On September 10, 1824 James Stonecypher bought from 
John Stonecypher of Franklin County part of lot 105 on 
Wild Cat Creek, the area being 240 acres, for the sum of 
$1,000. James Stonecypher was at that time living in Frank- 
lin County. It is not clear just how he was related to John 
Stonecypher. He was one of the few first settlers that came 
in to Rabun County from a county within the state. He was 
also the only man among the first settlers to build a road to 
get into the county and to the lot of land which he had 
purchased. This road started at some point in the upper 
part of Habersham County and was built to the purchase - 
above referred to on Wild Cat Creek. It has always been 
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called the Stonecypher Road and remains today a monument 
to the constructive energy of this outstanding man. 

The above purchases of these three men formed a neucleus 
of the extensive holdings that they were to have as the first 
land owners in the center of the Tallulah district. All of 
the lots in this district contained 490 acres. When it is re- 
membered that it takes only 640 acres to make a square mile 
of land, it can be seen how large an area these three men 
were getting together. In later years when the law was 
changed to allow a citizen to take up as many lots of wild 
land as he wanted, James Stonecypher became the owner 
of no fewer than seventeen lots. Most of these were back 
in the mountains so situated that there was no market for 
them and they cost him only about enough to pay the taxes 
and get the deeds recorded. As shown by the inventory of 
his estate at his death his entire holdings were more than 
eight thousand acres. The lands owned by Tillman Powell 
were in the upper part of the valley, while those of Edley 
Powell were in the central part, and those of James Stone- 
cypher occupied a larger territory south of the others. 

‘There seems to be no doubt that the Powells were brothers, 
though nothing appears in the records to show that this is 
true. They are said to have come from Buncombe County, 
North Carolina. Tillman Powell was certainly a foremost 
man among the citizens of the county at this time. He was 
chosen as the first Senator to represent the county in the 
Legislature. He filled this office in 1820, 1821, 1822, 1826, 
and in 1828. The marriage of his daughter, Malinda, to 
Captain Robert Milligan was the first wedding in the county. 
The ceremony was performed by the father, who was a Justice 
of the Peace. This marriage took place in 1820. It is dis- 
appointing that the records do not show whether Tillman 
Powell had any other children or how his estate was disposed 
of. In the records of deeds there is an instrument in the 
form of a power of attorney given by Tillman Powell of 
Pickens County, Alabama, to Edley Powell to sell certain 
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lands in the Tallulah district. ‘This indicates that Tillman 
Powell moved to Alabama. 

The record of Edley Powell is more complete. He appears 
to have been in every way the equal of his brother, and the 
part which he and his family played in the history of the 
county is much greater. He represented the county in the 
Legislature in 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823. He was Justice 
of the Inferior Court in 1824. He had a brother, Jefferson 
Powell, who was the father of Champ Powell, a well known 
citizen and the head of a family whose members were among 
the leading citizens of the Tallulah district. Being a large 
land owner, he was one of the few men of the county that 
owned several slaves. 

Edley Powell had a large family. There were six sons and 
two daughters. ‘The oldest daughter, Malinda, married Harve 
Derrick. We shall see more of this interesting man and his 
family further on. ‘The other daughter, Sinie, married 
Marcus L. King, the head of another important family of 
which we shall see something more. Of interest to us here 
is the son, Allman Powell, who was killed in the Civil War. 
He was the father of W. E. Powell, for some time Clerk of 
the Superior Court, and of James B. Powell, who served 
many years as a member of the County Board of Education. 
This much respected citizen is still living with remarkable 
activity at the age of 91 years. 

In the founding of the present school at Rabun Gap the 
writer of these lines owes something to W. E. Powell and 
James B. Powell in the way that they got most of their 
schooling. As a small boy I observed how these two orphan 
boys managed to work their way at the old Rabun Gap 
Academy which was conducted by Mr. Curtis. They got 
permission from a kind old uncle of mine to build a pine- 
pole cabin on his land near the school. When the school 
term ended they rented a piece of land from my uncle on 
which they made a crop and with which they supported 
themselves in the next school session. In the pursuit of that 
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program they obtained from Mr. Curtis and his school about 
all the education that they had. They both became leading 
citizens. My idea of a school where poor boys could work 
their way was confirmed in what I observed of their career. 
As it turned out W. E. Powell was one of the Trustees of 
my school from the beginning and until the last day of his life. 

As other families moved in the Tallulah district had in 
the course of years the largest population of any community 
in the county. The number of its leading families is too 
large to deal with all of them in detail. Among those to be 
mentioned as neighbors of the Powells and Stonecyphers are 
the Tilleys, the Derricks, the Burtons, the John F. Smith 
family, the Fullers, the Philyaws, the Lovells, the Blalocks, 
the Fincannons, and the McClains. 


The Tilley Family 


Lazarus ‘Tilley was a first settler who lived in or nearby 
Clayton. He was a man of some means for his day and 
acquired a considerable area of land on the west side of 
Clayton. He was the father of Mart Tilley, who was the 
father of Mrs. John H. Derrick, still living. I began to know 
the Mart Tilley family when a boy at 14 years of age as 
carrier of the mail by horseback from Rabun Gap to Burton’s 
store on the Tallulah Bou Mr. Tilley was always to me 
a very interesting man.’ His wife was a daughter of the old 
Jerry Burton who, as I remember, was a Baptist preacher. 
I saw him often on Saturdays at the Burton Post Office. He 
took an interest in me as a small boy and treated me with 
great kindness. There at the post office I also knew Mary 
Tilley, then a young girl, before she married the late John 
H. Derrick. ‘There I knew also the late Nelson Tilley and 
his sister Edna, who married the teacher, I. N. Foster. In 
his last years Mart Tilley used to come to our school at 
Rabun Gap to visit two or three of his grandchildren who 
were our pupils. 
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The Derrick Family 

The Derrick family came from Buncombe County, North 
Carolina. They were among the first settlers in and around 
Clayton. John Derrick was actively engaged in public affairs. 
He was Sheriff of the county in 1836. He first married Patsy 
Watts, of that well known family. By that marriage there 
were three children. The two sons were Harve and Everett. 
The second marriage of John Derrick was to Lucy Kelly, 
daughter of the noted John Kelly, one of the most eager and 
extensive land buyers who came into the county at the be- 
ginning and from the same region in western North Carolina 
from which the Derricks came. This alliance with the Kelly 
family was important on account of the part played by 
Thomas (Red) Kelly, who became a large land owner in 
the Clayton community. This brother-in-law of John Derrick 
was Clerk of the Inferior Court in the early period. 

Everett Derrick, one of the sons of John Derrick, is re- 
membered by the writer as a man of devoutly religious char- 
acter. His son, Webster Derrick, a consistent church member 
and much respected citizen, is still living. Harve Derrick, 
whose full name was John Harvey, was a remarkably enter- 
prising type of citizen. He and my father were among the 
eroup of half a dozen youngsters who were excited by the 
news that gold had been discovered in California. ‘They 
bundled their things together, hired a wagon to take them 
to Charleston, and there boarded a sailship that took them 
to the Isthmus of Panama. 

At the Isthmus they managed by what means they could 
to pack their baggage and trudge their way through the 
jungles to the other side. There they were told by the cap- 
tain of the ship on which they were to go to San Francisco 
that she was a leaky old vessel and hardly seaworthy. But 
that did not deter them. They were on the water 71 days. 
For nine days they were in a calm and stood by an island 
waiting for the wind to rise. Off the Gulf of Lower California 
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they were struck at midnight by a hurricane. There was a 
rift in the side of the old ship and the water came in like 
a small river. All of the 200 men on board were given buckets 
to bail out the water. One man refused to obey the order. 
But when the captain came around and told them he couldn’t 
hold the ship any longer against the waves, or that if he did 
she would break in two, that man got busy. During the last 
few days of the voyage they ran out of rations. When they 
were at last in sight of land, the heads were knocked out of 
the casks in which the food was stored, and their last meal 
was on the last of the wormy crackers. When these were 
thrown out on the deck, the men were so hungry that they 
scrambled against each other like so many dogs in their haste 
to get to them. Thus Harve Derrick and my father went to 
California together. There they each mined a modest sum 
of gold and brought it home with them. 

Harve Derrick after his return from California married 
Edley Powell’s oldest daughter, Malinda. He established his 
home on the west side of the Tallulah River, a mile or two 
below the old Burton store, which was the center of the 
whole community. There he acquired a good farm and 
reared a large family. It was between the Derrick and Stone- 
cypher families that some of the most noted of intermarriages 
in the history of the county took place. Three of the Stone- 
cypher boys, grandsons of James Stonecypher, married three 
of the Derrick girls, and one of the Stonecypher girls married 
a Derrick boy. These weddings were of Virgil Stonecypher 
to Lucy Derrick, of Bartow to Lula, of Raleigh to Mollie, 
and of Lola Stonecypher to James Derrick. Three of the 
Stonecypher brothers, Epp, Bartow, and Raleigh, are still 
living. Virgil died several years ago. The wives of all the 
brothers except Virgil are still living. Rabun County has 
had no better citizens than those produced by these two 
families. 


John H. Derrick, who came to the end of a long and active 
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life just a few months ago at the age of 87 years, was the oldest 
son of Harve Derrick. He was in every way a worthy successor 
of his father. It happened that I personally knew both him 
and his wife, who was Mary Tilley, when as a small boy I 
carried the U. S. mail on horseback from Rabun Gap to 
Burton’s store. I have referred to the friendships that I 
formed with these people in my boyhood in another place. 

Back in the days when the public schools were just getting 
started, the Tallulah district had four good school teachers. 
The oldest was Julius Foster. A few of his pupils are still 
living. He was followed by his nephew, Isaac Foster, who 
married Edna Tilley. Another teacher was Bob Dover. ‘Vhese 
two boys were my schoolmates in George Truett’s school at 
Hiawassee. In the few subjects that they knew and taught 
they were very thorough. Isaac Foster’s school was in the 
old long and flat building that stood on the west side of the 
river a few hundred yards above the Burton store. Bob Dover 
taught a little school on Dick’s Creek. He could teach boys 
and girls to spell. He would line up the class out on the 
floor before him, and with a long hickory in one hand and 
the spelling book in the other, and as he gave out the words 
so loudly that he could be heard all over the school grounds, 
he would shout at the top of his voice, SPELL IT, SPELL IT! 
Another teacher who came up in this district was Martin 
L. Chastain, who served as County School Superintendent 
for several terms. 

Like his father, John H. Derrick was to the end of his 
life interested in gold mining. He no doubt knew more about 
the many ventures in the search for gold in the Tallulah 
district than any other man in the county. From time to 
time he made investments in gold mining property that are 
still among the assets of his estate. When the Georgia Power 
Company took over the lands of the Tallulah River basin, 
John Derrick and his brother-in-law, Nelson Tilley, moved 
to Clayton. They had made some money in a store which 
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they conducted at the old Burton location. Nelson Tilley 
will be remembered as a successful merchant at Clayton and 
at one time the largest taxpayer in the county. 

John Derrick was Representative of the county in the 
Legislature in 1900. It was in the same year that R. E. A. 
Hamby was the Senator from this district. In the stirring 
years that followed the coming of the Tallulah Falls Rail- 
road, there was no more active man in business affairs than 
John H. Derrick. His handsome home in Clayton was built 
at that time, and in that period he enlarged the foundation 
of the business which he and his sons developed and con- 
ducted until the time of his death. ‘There was no more 
faithful man to his church. He was an ardent Methodist. 
He was a steward in the church and never failed to attend 
services on Sunday and midweek prayer meeting. ‘The service 
at his funeral was one of the most impressive held in Clayton 
in recent years. It was conducted by a former pastor, Rev. 
D. S. Patterson, who recounted some of the traits of character 
exemplified in the life of this splendid citizen. 


Claude and Fred Derrick 


The long and well sustained history of the Derrick family 
through all its years is fittingly represented by the children 
who are now living. One of the sons, Leon, was killed in 
the first World War. ‘There is no more popular and influen- 
tial woman in Clayton than Maude, the only daughter. She 
is the wife of Hon. Frank Smith, the present Ordinary of 
the county and one of the most progressive and constructive 
men that has ever filled the office. 

The reputation of the two brothers, Claude and Fred, as 
baseball players is known all over the United States. It began 
while the family was living in the Tallulah district and when 
the boys were in college. They began to attract attention 
when Claude was on the team at the University of Georgia, 
and when Fred was on the team of the Georgia School of 
Technology. ‘Their career as players in the great Major 
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Leagues extended over a period of eleven years in Claude’s 
case, and ten years in Fred’s case, with an interruption of 
two years during the first World War. This was in the period 
from 1912 to 1923. Claude played for three years on the 
Philadelphia team. There he was under the great Connie 
Mack, one of the greatest baseball men of all time. He 
played one year with the Chicago team and one year with 
New York. In that year the team had spring training in 
Hamilton, Bermuda. In other years Claude played with the 
teams of Indianapolis, Baltimore, and Seattle. Fred played 
on the Toledo team of the American Association and with 
the team of Portland on the Pacific Coast. He was with those 
teams for four years. He was also with the Birmingham team 
of the Southern League. He was under the famous Topsie 
Hartsell, a protege of the noted Connie Mack. Of course 
these two Rabun County boys were well paid for their 
excellent work. But the reputation that they made is the 
thing by which they are most widely known, and their having 
made that reputation as two native boys of our county is the 
thing that we most appreciate. 

‘These two brothers are the owners and successful operators 
of the Derrick Motor Company. They are for this county 
the dealers for the Ford Company and sell Ford cars, trucks, 
and supplies. Their mechanics repair all kinds of motor 
vehicles. Claude is the present Mayor of Clayton. Fred is 
Chairman of the County Democratic Committee and a mem- 
ber of the staff of Governor-elect Eugene Talmadge. 

Claude married Miss Rose Cochran of Cochran, Georgia. 
They have two fine daughters, Ruth and Claudia. Fred 
married Miss Mae Rafter, daughter of Charles A. Rafter, 
who was active in this county for several years as a buyer of 
timber lands and as a contractor and builder. More will be 
said about him in another paragraph. The two sons of Fred 
Derrick and his wife are Fred Jr. and John. The first is in 
business in Clayton with his father. John is a physician. He 
was educated at Tulane University and is now with the Air 
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Forces on the other side of the world. The daughter, Marion, 
married O. P. Gilbert, Jr., son of the: late editor of the 
Christian Index. 

Charles A. Rafter was a man of no ordinary ability and 
constructive energy. He became associated with John L. 
Prentiss, promoter of the Tallulah Falls Railroad, in the 
purchase of large areas of timbered lands in the western part 
of this county, and negotiated the sale of these lands to the 
Morse Lumber Company. He represented the company that 
built the present courthouse, and he himself superintended 
the building of the present jail. He promoted the develop- 
ment on the south side of Clayton known as Shady Side. 
He lost his life in fighting a fire in a northern city in which 
several other men were killed with him. 

Isaac N. Foster, to whom I have referred as a teacher in 
the ‘Tallulah district was a brother-in-law of John H. Derrick. 
He could write bits of poetry. The piece below is a sample 
of his art at his best. 


Come to Rabun 


Come, breathe the purest air, 
That God hath given to earth, 
Come, you will find it here 
Without pittance, change or purse. 


Come, who would like to come, 
And drink of our sparkling rills 
Or build a summer home 
"Mong the ivies on our hills. 


Come, purchase and make bloom 
Old Georgia’s “Garden Spot,” 

For the wealthier here’s room, 
For the poor a happier lot. 
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Come, hear the song of birds, 
In the dark and mossy cove, 
Or watch the lowing herds, 
As o’er hill and plain they rove. 


Or hear the turkey gobble, 
Or fish in the dancing pools, 

Or shoot the quail in stubble; 
But obey the legal rules. 


If there’s a cherished home— 
On earth a perfect haven 
The bards would surely moan, 

It must be found in Rabun. 


The John F. Smith Family 

John F. Smith, well known in his mature years by the 
nickname of “Rocky Bottom,” was an orphan boy who lived 
with James Stonecypher in Franklin County, in what is now 
the Eastannollee community, and came from that county 
into the Tallulah district with him. After a few years he 
married Sarah Fuller, a daughter of Samuel Fuller, who was 
the head of one of the next families that moved into the 
district. ‘The Fullers became large land owners, and John 
F. Smith, a son-in-law, acquired lands on Moccasin Creek, 
with James Stonecypher as his neighbor on the north and 
Samuel Fuller on the west on Wild Cat Creek. The distance 
between each of the three creeks in the settlement was about 
a mile, and the homes of the families were fully as far apart. 

John F. Smith was in the period before the Civil War one 
of the Justices of the Inferior Court. His son, the well known 
James F. Smith, came into possession of part of the Edley 
Powell estate by his marriage to Clerissa King, daughter of 
Marcus L. King, who had moved into the district and married 
Arsenia Powell, daughter of Edley Powell. Here was thus 
a circle of kinfolks which included the Smiths, the Fullers, 
the Kings, and the Powells —all substantial people. The 
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Derrick family was also in this circle on account of Harve 
Derrick having married Edley Powell’s older daughter, 
Malinda. 

This prominent citizen, James F. Smith, had a brother, 
Ben Smith, who lived in Franklin County and died there a 
few years ago. Another brother, Ransome Smith, married 
Nancy Corn, daughter of the Rev. John Corn of Towns 
County. He lived all his life on the upper part of Dicks 
Creek. A sister, Lizzie, married Vinson LaPrade. He died 
after the birth of his first two children. One of these is our 
John LaPrade who was until lately the proprietor of the 
famous LaPrade Camp on the west side of what is now the 
large Burton Lake. 

To go on with the family of James F. Smith, he was first 
elected Tax Collector for two terms. He was then Ordinary 
of Rabun County for three terms of four years each—12 years 
in all. He was always a public spirited citizen and a supporter 
of all good causes. It was during his administration as Or- 
dinary that the State Highway Department was first organized 
in 1917, and also that the highway through the county was 
first surveyed and graded. In that work the county had about 
25 mules and a camp of as many convicts. At his death this 
outstanding citizen was one of the deacons of the Clayton 
Baptist Church, of which he was for many years a steadfast 
supporter. 

There were twelve children of this family and ten of them 
lived to be grown up men and women. Of the girls, Sallie 
married Sylvanus Burrell, Georgia married Will Flanders 
in south Georgia. All of these have passed away. Arah mar- 
ried Emory Blalock. They are both living in this county. Of 
the seven brothers, Ray, the youngest, has been for several 
years in the army. Gus, a good farmer and respected citizen, 
lives near Clayton. Hoke and Corbin are in business in 
Toccoa, Georgia. Tom has been for several years with the 
Roberts Marble Works at Ball Ground. Buren was one of 
the first boys graduated at Rabun Gap School. He is now 
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Secretary-Treasurer of the State Baptist Mission Board, and 
has been with that organization for the past thirty years. 
It is an interesting fact that five brothers of this family are 
all deacons of the Baptist Church. 

The last to be mentioned of this large family is James L. 
Smith, who has devoted his whole life to educational work. 
He taught for many years in this county and for several years 
in Stephens County. He was Superintendent of the schools 
of this county for three full terms, covering a period of twelve 
years. His wife, Virginia Duvall, was also a teacher before 
their marriage. After a service of 42 years, this efficient and 
faithful public servant decided to retire. He is a beneficiary 
of a pension from the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, which 
he has so fully and justly earned. 


The Fuller and King Families 


Jim Fuller, a grandson of Samuel Fuller, who has already 
been mentioned, married Maggie McKinney of the LaFayette 
McKinney family in Tennessee Valley. He reared a large 
family in the Tallulah district, all of whom have moved 
away. The King family produced in Gaston King and 
Thomas E. King two of the best men that Rabun County 
has ever had. There was no one in his community more 
attentive to the sick or more obliging to his neighbors than 
Gaston King. Both he and his brother Tom will be remem- 
bered as men that sang well, that loved to sing and that 
everybody loved to hear. It is a tribute to Tom King, who 
recently passed away, that his daughters are among the best 
women of the county and that his sons-in-law, John Welborn, 
Sanford Thompson, and Jim Parker, are among the most 
upright citizens of the community in which they live. 


The Canup Family 


Jack Canup was the head of another family that came into 
the district before the Civil War. He was a merchant, a man 
of some means, and of considerable influence when it came 
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to decisions to be made in political campaigns. His son, 
Miles Canup, was an intelligent and interesting personality 
and served a term as Tax Collector. His brother, Elisha, 
was a minister of the Gospel and a merchant. A sister, | 
Valentine, married James C. York. Their daughter, Helena, 
and her husband, Tom Grist, live in the Tennessee Valley 
community. ‘wo of Elisha Canup’s sons, Clyde and Jack, 
were our students at Rabun Gap. 


The Blalock Families 

Alfred Blalock, the first of this family, was born in what 
was first Buncombe County and then Haywood County, 
North Carolina, in 1818. He first married a Miss Martha 
Jackson, perhaps of North Carolina. He came to the Tallulah 
district when still a boy. He was a private in Colonel Sam 
Beck’s company of volunteers in the Florida War, in 1838. 
The land which he acquired and which his descendants en- 
larged was up the river from Burton’s store and below the 
mouth of Persimmon Creek. By his two marriages he was 
the father of fifteen children. I personally knew this old 
gentleman when as a small boy I used to bring the U. S. mail 
to the Blalock Post Office which was named after him and of 
which he was the postmaster. 

There had to be something in a man who would respond 
to the call of his country as a volunteer in a war and who 
filled the place in the affairs of the county that this man and 
his children filled. His two best known sons were Cicero 
Blalock, who was Tax Collector of the county, and Howell, 
who went to the Legislature in 1894 and in 1895 and to the 
Senate in 1910 and again in 1925. Each of these reared a 
family of several children. Cicero married Malinda Philyaw, 
daughter of Rev. W. E. Philyaw. One of Cicero’s sons, 
Emory, married a daughter of James F. Smith. These two 
residents of the county are still living. Avery is a teacher in 
south Georgia. One of the daughters, Carrie, married Pro- 
fessor Hunter who was for some time a teacher in Young 
Harris College. Another: sister, Lizzie, married Martin FE. 
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Free, who was at one time Superintendent of Schools in 
Habersham County. 

The one of the sons of Cicero Blalock most prominent 
in this county was Herschel Blalock. He was a noted farmer 
and breeder of thoroughbred Angus cattle and manager of 
the Rabuncroft Farm in Tennessee Valley. While serving 
as a member of the Grand Jury a few weeks ago, he died 
suddenly of heart failure. A Public School Trustee, a deacon 
of the Baptist Church, a member of the Building Committee, 
he was one of the most useful men in his community. His 
wife, who was Bessie Tanner, daughter of Jesse ‘Tanner, and 
a family of fine children survive. Both the husband and the 
wife were students in the Rabun Gap School. | 

Howell Blalock married Margaret York, daughter of John 
Marion York of the Persimmon community. He also reared 
a large family. His daughter Willie is the wife of Fred Elliott, 
a leading Clayton merchant. Della married Gus Arrendale, 
a leading merchant of Clarkesville, Georgia. Rachel is the 
wife of Dr. Ralph Taylor, a successful and prosperous dentist 
in Clayton. Martha Belle married James Lovell, one of the 
county’s most progressive farmers of the Tiger community. 
Beulah married George Lovell, a successful farmer in Hab- 
ersham County. Ollie has never married. She lives in the 
old home at Tiger. Tate lives in Atlanta and is connected 
with the Atlanta Fire Department. ‘The other brother, Dr. 
Corbett Blalock, is more widely known. He has been for 
a number of years County Physician of Fulton County. He 
has risen rapidly in his profession and is looked upon as one 
of Georgia’s leading doctors. 


The Philyaws 


The Philyaw family came from western North Carolina. 
William Edward Philyaw was a Baptist preacher and was 
Ordinary of the county in the period after the Inferior Court 
was abolished by the Legislature. ‘This was at or near the 
end of the Civil War. The farm on which he settled was a 
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short distance up the river from the Burton store. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Lovell, a daughter of Jesse Lovell. There were 
nine children, eight sons and two daughters. Malinda mar- 
ried Cicero Blalock. Isaac married Susie Fuller. Jesse married 
Salina Blalock, a sister of Cicero and Howell Blalock. Virgil’s 
first wife was Sarah English, daughter of a nearby neighbor, 
John English. His second marriage was to Laura P. Jones, 
widow of Sheriff Jim Jones. Her maiden name was Laura 
Powell, daughter of Champion Powell. George married Mary 
Carnes of another neighboring family. James married Dora 
Blalock, another sister of Cicero and Howell. Rebecca was 
the first wife of Tom King. John married Lola Moore, 
daughter of another neighbor. Elijah married Dora York, 
daughter of Martin V. York of the nearby Persimmon com- 
munity. Albert, the youngest boy, died at 13 years of age. 


The Lovells 


The first purchase of land in the Tallulah district by any 
of the Lovell family is shown in a deed from John Moore 
of Jackson County, Georgia, to George Lovell. It was made 
in 1821, and is for lot 81 at the price of $150. From this 
evidence we are to conclude that George Lovell was the fore- 
father of this large family. 

The records do not show any other purchase of land by 
any of the family until 1856. In that year Jesse Lovell, no 
doubt a son of George Lovell, bought from Bailey Dover, 
who lived at Clayton, lot 89, and in the next year he bought 
from Leander Teem lot 92. Then in 1861, W. B. Lovell, 
no doubt another son of George Lovell, bought lot 4, a 
nearby piece of land in the lower edge of Persimmon district. 
Later on W. B. Lovell and others of the family made other 
purchases until they had a total area of over 1,000 acres. 
‘These lands lay mainly on Timson Creek, where most of 
the Lovell families afterwards lived. W. B. Lovell repre- 
sented the county in the Legislature in 1863, 1864, and in 
1865. 
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Whether there was another son of George Lovell is not 
clear. ‘The two brothers above mentioned became known 
among others of the family as “Uncle Jesse’ and ‘Uncle 
Billie.”” Uncle Billie was the father of Monroe and George. 
He perhaps had other children. Uncle Jesse was the father 
of a large family of brothers and sisters. Elijah married Celia 
Smith. Isaac married Susan Kirby. John married a Jarrard. 
George and James were killed in the Civil War. Polly mar- 
ried Robert Watts, who had first married her sister Eliza. 
Virgil first married a Burch, then Lizzie Smith, a sister of 
James F. Smith, and his third wife was a LaPrade. Rebecca 
married Frank Blalock. Elizabeth married W. E. Philyaw, 
the Baptist preacher, as we have already seen. 

Of the present generation the family of James Lovell of 
the Tiger community, who married Martha Belle Blalock, 
daughter of Howell Blalock, is best known to the writer. 
Two sons of James Lovell, Fulton and Grady, are young 
business men at Clayton. Their brother Bill is in business 
at Blue Ridge. Their sister married Roy Green. She and 
her husband are the owners of the new and handsome Clay- 
ton Hotel now under construction. The youngest son, James, 
has recently returned from the second World War. 


Back in my boyhood I personally knew several of the older 
Lovell men when carrying the mail to Burton. The homes 
of four or five of them were all in a row on the south side 
of the Clayton Road. These men all lived in good houses 
and had good farms back of them on the rich land of Timson 
Creek. Back there I also knew W. E. Philyaw and most of 
his sons. It is to be said of all the Philyaws and Lovell fam- 
ilies that they have been the kind of people who make a good 
country to live in. Not many of them have sought public 
office. It has been their way to stay at home and devote them- 
selves to the making of a good living. They have been as 
a rule the kind of citizens who have conducted themselves 
so well that nothing could be said against them. They have 
been supporters of the church and of law and order. They 
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are the safe, sane, and wholesome kind of people that it takes. 
to make good Americans. 


The McClain Family 

This family should be mentioned as one of the first settlers 
in the lower end of the old Tallulah district and on Bridge 
Creek. It is shown in the records that as early as 1821 John 
McClain bought from Daniel McDowell lot 94 on the east 
side of the Tallulah River opposite the mouth of Wild Cat 
Creek. At the time of this transaction both McClain and 
McDowell were from Buncombe County, North Carolina. 

John McClain was getting along in years when he made 
the above purchase. For in 1825 one of his sons, David 
McClain, bought from James Dunn lot 79 on Bridge Creek, 
and in 1826 another son, James N. McClain, bought lot 97 
from Edley Powell, which lay on the Tallulah River and 
just above what is now the dam of the Burton reservoir. 

Finally, in 1830 this James McClain bought the adjoining 
lot 96 which the records show that a Tillman Powell of 
Pickens County, Alabama authorized Edley Powell to sell 
for him as his attorney. If this was the original Tillman, it 
confirms the supposition that he sold out the lands that he 
had purchased as almost the first settler in the Tallulah dis- 
trict and moved away. This supposition is based on the fact 
that he left no descendants in this county and there is no 
other record of how his land was disposed of. 

Another interesting thing about the McClain family is 
the tradition that it was on land owned by James N. McClain 
that gold was first discovered in the Tallulah district. The 
story is that a very rich vein was found and was at first known 
as the McClain Mine, but that the vein was lost and was never 
found again. If this tradition is true, James N. McClain must 
have got the land on which the vein was found from either 
Edley or ‘Tillman Powell, for they were the original owners 
of lots 102, 103, and 104, on Dick’s Creek where the principal 
Operations were carried on and which are known as the Smith 
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Mines. A more complete account of gold mining in the 
county will be given in another chapter. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it can be seen that this first 
settler and his sons were men who had the ambition and 
ability to acquire valuable property. Even until the present 
generation the last James McClain had a large farm in the 
lower end of the ‘Tallulah district and was supposed to have 
some money. | 

The old settler and head of the family was no ordinary 
man. As Captain John McClain he was the commander of 
a company in the Revolutionary War. He was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1760. He enlisted as a soldier in Rutherford 
County, North Carolina in 1775, perhaps as a drummer boy, 
when only 15 years of age. After the Revolution he married 
Mary McNair in South Carolina—notice the two Scotch-Irish 
names. He lived in the old Pendleton district for 12 years. 
He then moved to Buncombe County, North Carolina, and 
lived there 22 years. When he moved to this county in 1821 
he was at the age of 61 years. Under an act of Congress he 
was awarded a pension of $80 per year in 1834 for his military 
services. It is also of record that as a Revolutionary soldier 
he exercised his right under the law to draw a lot of land 
in Randolph County, Georgia. 

This Captain John N. McClain died in this county in 1841 
at the age of 81 years. His son-in-law, Alexander Mauldin, 
was appointed executor of his will. It provided that all of 
his property should be sold at public auction and the money 
divided equally among his children. They were David, John, 
Charles, Ephriam, James N., Margaret (McClure), Jane 
(Porter), and Ann (Mauldin). 

A grandson of the old settler and son of David was Martin 
McClain. He married Mary Carnes. All of this family have 
passed away. Richard McClain was perhaps the one of this 
group best known to the readers of this sketch. His wife was 
Rachael Elliot. ‘The mother and most of the children were 
well known to the writer on account of their having a term 
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of residence in the farm settlement at Rabun Gap. The three 
oldest sons are Ray, Gay, and Verb, all living and heads of 
families in this county or in this section. Ray finished at 
Rabun Gap and was for some time a foreman in charge of 
boys in farm work. His wife is Rosa Bleckley of the well 
known Bleckley family. They have eight children—a fine 
and healthy brood. 


The Arrendale Family 

Another family name to be placed in the Tallulah district 
is the Arrendale family. The family name is as much a 
genuine Scotch name as any that ever came out of the high- 
lands of the Scotch country. The family came into Rabun 
County from the Spartanburg district of South Carolina. 
‘Thomas Arrendale was one of the first settlers that acquired 
land in the Tiger and Bridge Creek settlement. As early 
as February 14, 1825 he purchased from a citizen of another 
county land lot 40, lying on both sides of Tigertail Creek, 
for $80. On December 10, 1827 he purchased land lot 59 in 
the 5th district, containing 490 acres, for $50. These two 
transactions were followed by other purchases and sales until 
the family was among the largest land owners in the county. 

This Thomas Arrendale, however, was not the type of first 
settler who was looking for the best land for farming pur- 
poses. He was rather more of a hunter than a farmer. He 
therefore preferred to get back into a region where there 
were fewer people and more wild game. It is a tradition of 
the family that some friendly Indians were the nearest neigh- 
bors, and that the women folk carried on considerable traffic 
with the Indian women in the exchange of clothing for food 
supplies of wild game and Indian corn and beans. 

Thomas Arrendale married a Miss Lefevre, of French 
descent. His only daughter married Jacob Gable. All four 
of his sons, John, Rice, William, and Joel were in the gold 
rush of California. John attempted to come home across 
the plains and disappeared when he left the boat on the 
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Missouri River. He was carrying some gold in a belt on his 
person and was probably murdered and robbed. ‘The other 
three brothers came home by the Isthmus of Panama. Rice 
married in Lumpkin County and settled there. William 
moved to Towns County and reared a large family there. 
Joel married Margaret Russell here in Rabun County and 
remained here. He inherited the lands of his father and 
became the owner of a large area in the Bridge Creek com- 
munity, where some of his descendants live at the present 
time. He was one of the last Justices of the Inferior Court. 

The sons of Joel Arrendale were James, Maroney, Frank, 
LaFayette, and Martin. Maroney married Sarah Watts. Their 
children were Eliza, Belle, Amanda, Linnie, and William. 
Frank married Beshaba Watts, sister of Sarah Watts. Their 
children were Sallie, Lauretta, Mary, Ferd, Howard, and 
Hubert. Howard became a rural mail carrier and moved 
to Clark County. He lost his life a few years ago in an auto- 
mobile accident, and Ferd was killed at his sawmill. Mary 
married John Hollifield. She has been a teacher for a number 
of years and is one of the most useful women in her com- 
munity. 

LaFayette Arrendale and his brother Martin were both 
of an enterprising disposition and managed to acquire a 
good deal of property. LaFayette served a term as Sheriff 
of the county. He owned at one time the property known as 
the Earl House. While he lived here at Clayton he had the 
contract for the carrying of the mail to the meeting place 
of the two carriers between Clayton and Hiawassee. In the 
last years of his life he bought a farm on Wild Cat Creek in 
the Tallulah district, built a mill there, and made his home 
there. 

As in the case of other families, it happens that none of 
the children of LaFayette Arrendale are living in the county 
today. Their mother was Arie Burton. The children were 
Sam, John, Mollie, Lou, Viola, Carrie, and Augustus. John 
died several years ago from an injury caused by a wagon and 
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team running away. Sam, whose nickname was “Vig,” moved 
to Oklahoma and at one time had made a good deal of money 
in the oil fields. The other son, “Gus,” married Della Blalock, 
a daughter of Howell Blalock. The family lived for several 
years at their home below Tiger where they had a good farm. 
They then moved to Clarkesville, where they are engaged 
in the mercantile business. One of the girls, Nell, is a trained 
nurse and is on the staff of a hospital in West Virginia. 

It is a pleasure to the writer to speak of the two children 
of this family who came to us at Rabun Gap. Sam was one 
of the best students that we had, and had a personality which 
made him one of the most promising young men to be found 
anywhere. It is a pity that his life was cut short by cancer 
while still in his young manhood. The girl, Mary, was also 
one of our brightest students. She graduated at Rabun Gap, 
and then at Berea College. She has traveled largely as rep- 
resentative of an important mercantile establishment. She 
is now associated in business with her father at Clarkesville. 
You will go far to find a person of more pleasing personality 
than this young woman. 

Martin L. Arrendale married Margaret Smith. Their chil- 
dren were John V., Meeks, Lizzie, Lester, and Fred. In the 
case of John V. Arrendale, the Arrendale family have pro- 
duced one of the most useful citizens that this county has 
ever had. He was one of the first young men of the county 
to graduate from a college, and is one of the few graduates 
who have remained in the county and made it their home. 
He graduated from the University of Georgia in 1905. He 
was the first Principal of the school at Rabun Gap. Here he 
met Tallulah Edwards, a graduate of the State Normal School, 
who became his wife. She was the first teacher of Home 
Economics in this county. As a mother of four children who 
have all obtained a collegiate education, and as the helpmeet 
of her husband in their home and farm and their other 
activities, she has filled a large place in the affairs of her 
community. 
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The whole life of John V. Arrendale has been spent in the 
field of agriculture, first as a teacher of that subject, and at 
the same time as a practical farmer and apple grower. For 
the past dozen years he has been the County Surveyor. He 
was this county’s first farm agent. He served in that capacity 
in the two adjoining counties of Rabun and Towns and in 
two other border counties, Macon and Clay, in North Caro- 
lina. He has maintained his farm and home during all these 
years in the Tiger community. His apple orchard is one of 
the best in the county. 

There are four of the John V. Arrendale children, two 
boys and two girls. Joe is a practicing physician now located 
at Cornelia, Georgia. John is a farmer, orchardist, and dairy- 
man, now taking a special post graduate course in dairying 
at the University of Georgia where he graduated a number 
of years ago. The two daughters, Clyde and Ruth, are both 
teachers of home economics. Clyde married W. O. Pleasants 
who is a teacher of vocational agriculture. Ruth married 
W. T. Ezzard. He is also a teacher of Agriculture and was 
for some time connected with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. He played a conspicuous part in World War II, in 
which he was severely wounded. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for his military services. On his 
return from the War he was an instructor at Fort Riley 
Military Post in Kansas. He is now engaged in farming, 
apple growing, and dairying in the Tiger community. 


FAMILIES OF PERSIMMON AND WOLF FORK DISTRICTS 


The Keener and Dickerson Families 


In the story of the Pinson family it will be shown that 
nearly all of the upper part of the Wolf Fork Valley was first 
occupied by the family of Joseph Pinson and three of his 
sons-in-law. It was not until January 14, 1835 that Abraham 
Keener purchased from one of the men who had moved to 
what was then Union County the southeast part of lot 101 
in the second district containing 101 acres. ‘This was the first 
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foothold of the Keener family in this locality. Mrs. William 
A. Keener has the original plat and grant of this lot. It 
shows that its cost to the man who drew it in the State lottery 
was $18 for the fees of recording. Mrs. Keener can remember 
that in her childhood the walls of an old log house then 
falling down was said to have been the old home of Josiah 
Henry Carter whose wife was one of the daughters of Joseph 
Pinson. The map of the lot shows the old Hiawassee Indian 
Trail running through the center of it. In later years the 
Keener and Dickerson families, and Henry Hopper who 
married a daughter of Abraham Keener, acquired nearly all 
of the land that lies above the lane which crosses the valley 
and leads to the Wolf Fork Church. 

These two families are dealt with here together because 
as neighbors they became the owners of a large area of land 
that was ultimately divided between them, and because of 
the inter-marriages that joined them together in a closely 
knit group. In another place I have mentioned Obediah 
Dickerson as one of the very first settlers. It has always been 
a tradition that he came from Virginia with the Dillards. 
There is no record of his having bought any land at the 
beginning of his career. He married Ruth Dillard, a daugh- 
ter of the old John Dillard, and was thus a brother-in-law 
of James Dillard. It is said by some of his descendants that 
for several years after his marriage he lived on the Dillard. 
plantation, and on this account a street in the western side 
of the Dillard village has been named after him. 

This man was by profession a surveyor. He was one of 
the men appointed by the Surveyor General of the State to 
lay out the county in land lots. He helped also to lay out 
the town lots in Clayton. It is of record that he was elected 
as County Surveyor for 14 years, starting in 1832. Such was 
the contribution of Obediah Dickerson to the early develop- 
ment of the county. He reared a large and influential family. 
Two of his sons, John and Horace, boyhood friends of my 
father, went with him by Panama in the gold excitement to 
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California and remained there. In 1843 one of his daughters, 
Margaret, married my father’s oldest brother, John (Jack) 
Ritchie. He and his family first moved to Gilmer County 
and then to Colorado. Another daughter, Ruth, married 
Jasper Hopper, “Uncle Jeff,” in 1843. Another daughter, 
Elizabeth, married J. M. Ritchie, my uncle, on his return 
from California in 1856. “Uncle Oby,” as we children called 
him, lived part of his time in his last years at my uncle’s. 
My faint recollection of him as very old and feeble is one 
of the earliest memories of my childhood. 

The union of the Dickerson and Keener families began 
when W. T. Dickerson, son of Obediah, married as his first 
wife Caroline Keener, daughter of Abraham Keener. The 
late Loren Dickerson and Irvin Dickerson were sons by this 
marriage. Ihe second marriage was to Adeline Keener, a 
sister. Added to this was the marriage of Adeline Dickerson 
to Rufus Keener, son of Abraham Keener. Here began a 
wide circle of kinfolks that started with the Dillards and 
included the Ritchies, Hoppers, and other families in the 
northern and western part of the county. 


The Children of W. T. Dickerson 


This man, known as Terry Dickerson, was a substantial 
and much respected citizen. One of his sons, Joseph L. Dick- 
erson, served a term as County Treasurer. Another son, 
Martin L. Dickerson, was County Surveyor. His son, Ed 
Dickerson, married Alma Ramey. They and their ten chil- 
dren live at the old Terry Dickerson home. Sarah Dickerson 
was the wife of Hillyer York. Mrs. Maude Fisher is their 
daughter. Nannie Dickerson married W. J. Neville, County 
School Superintendent. Now in advanced age, she is still 
living, as are her two daughters, Mary and Hallie. Her son, 
Fd Neville, is a well known and successful apple grower. 

LaFayette Dickerson, another son of Terry Dickerson, 
married Sarah Ann Keener. Until her recent death, she 
conducted the popular Dickerson House for summer tourists. 
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Three sons and three daughters survive her. Miriam has 
long been the postmaster at Rabun Gap. Her brother, 
Melton, is the rural mail carrier. If it were left to a vote, he 
would probably be voted the most useful man in his com- 
munity. 

Still another son of Terry Dickerson was Logan Dickerson. 
His daughter, Bertha, married Austin Carnes. The children 
of this family have done so well that it is not out of place 
to mention some of them here. They had an ambition to 
get an education. Hazel, the oldest child, graduated at Rabun 
Gap, taught a few years, and married Levis Thomas, a pros- 
perous young farmer. She passed away soon after her mar- 
riage. Clara married Virgil Burrell, son of the County Tax 
Receiver. Mattie married Ben Farmer, Agent of the Tallulah 
Falls Railroad. Elizabeth married W. R. Brown, merchant 
and cattle raiser of the Valley district. The three boys and 
the rest of the girls have done equally well. 


The Abraham Keener Family 


Abraham Keener’s wife was Ann Justice. The marriages 
of some of his children have already been mentioned. A 
daughter, Malinda, married Henry Hopper. The first wife 
of Isaac, known as Dock Keener, married Miriam York, a 
daughter of John York. His second wife was Cricket Johnson. 
A. L. Keener, known as Curl, married another daughter of 
John York. Alfred Keener married Caroline York, a sister 
of Martin V. York, and moved to Arkansas. LaFayette and 
William were not married. Both lost their lives in the 
Civil War. 


Children of Rufus Keener 


Rufus Keener, the father of a large family, acquired con- 
siderable holdings of land in the upper part of the Persimmon 
district and on the headwaters of Tallulah River. His son, 
Bill Keener, after spending some years in the West, married 
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Lizzie Dickerson and settled down on his share of the land 
at the head of Wolf Fork. His widow is still living in the 
old home and with one of the sons, Adam. The other son, 
Ed, is a lawyer and practices his profession at Clayton. He 
has been until recently Justice of the Peace in the Clayton 
district. 

To his daughter, Mary, Rufus Keener gave the place which 
he purchased from Robert Parker on the west side of the 
mountain from Wolf Fork. Her son, Herschel, lives at the 
old home. Part of the old Parker place was given to Sarah 
Keener and her husband, Brown Parker. As this is written, 
he is still living at the age of 89 years. 

LaFayette Keener, son of Rufus Keener, married Rachel 
Collins. He made his home in one of the counties down the 
State and is no longer living. His son, Robert Keener, a 
thrifty farmer, lives in the Chechero community. Nancy 
married John Watson and lives in North Carolina. 

Elizabeth Keener, daughter of Rufus Keener, married John 
Neville, a son of J. M. Neville of Tennessee Valley. They 
moved to Lincoln County and both died there. James 
Keener, Rufus Keener’s youngest son, first married Mattie 
Keener, and then Laura Dickerson. He managed to acquire 
a large area of mountain land on the headwaters of Persim- 
mon which he sold to the Forestry Service. He then pur- 
chased the old home and farm of John Marion York. He 
built there a new home and still lives there with his wife 
and one of his daughters. His two sons and another daughter 
have their homes nearby. 


The Family of Abe Keener 


The one of Rufus Keener’s sons with whom the writer 
has had most to do is Abe Keener. He acquired land at the 
head of ‘Tallulah River and lived there until he moved across 
the mountain to the present farm on Wolf Fork. He married 
Mary Ann Thompson, a sister of the late Canie Thompson. 
Several of the children were our pupils at Rabun Gap. They 
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were all of excellent material. George, the youngest, lives 
in the old home. James, who with his wife teaches in the 
public schools of the county, lives nearby. Dallas married 
Horace McCurry and lives in Habersham County. Penn, 
an industrious farmer, lives on the old plantation. Maude 
married J. C. Alexander. She and her husband live in Dan- 
ville, Virginia, where he has a position in the post office. 
Mary married L. D. Singleton. He is a teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture and she of Home Economics. Both are outstand- 
ing leaders in the field of Vocational Education. Paris, the 
oldest daughter, after oraduating at Rabun Gap, attended 
a law school at Washington, D. C. She has had for many 
years an important position in the Treasury Department. 
Rufus, who also finished at Rabun Gap and then at the 
University of Georgia, has been for many years assistant to 
the head of the Department of Horticulture in that insti- 
tution. 


The Family of Isaac (Dock) Keener 


‘This man was a brother of Rufus Keener. He and his 
family should not be omitted from these sketches. His first 
wife was Miriam York. His daughter, Maggie, married Jim 
Pendergrass. Sarah Ann married LaFayette Dickerson. La- 
Fayette went to the West and died out there. Marcus married 
Zenobia Powell, daughter of James B. Powell. Rachel has 
never married. Ada married Joseph Dickerson. James mar- 
ried in the West and died out there. Of the second marriage, 
the mother being Cricket Johnson, there were five children. 
Virgil married Sallie Curtis. Annie May married Frank 
Norton. Elsie married Hollie Pitts. Lizzie married Logan 
Bradley. Ray married Henry Shook. 


The Justus Family 


In the case of this family it has been found impossible to 
decide which of the families of those who were among the 
first settlers in this county were the ancestors of those who 
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appear a little later. The background of all of them seems 
to have been in Buncombe County, North Carolina. The 
original family homestead in this county appears to have 
been in the Germany community. 

The three families to whom all of the children of the past 
two generations have belonged were those of the late James 
Elam Justus, commonly known as “Jim Eel,’ and those of 
Martin and Andy Justus, who were brothers. The father of 
James Elam Justus was Eli Justus. The mother was Millie 
Ann Oliver. The father of Martin and Andy Justus was 
Isaac Justus. ‘Ihe mother was Rachel Flemming. 

These three heads of families, James Elam Justus and 
Martin and Andy, all reared large families. The family of 
James Elam continued to live in the Germany community 
and some of the descendants live there today. Martin and 
Andy reared their families a short distance further west in 
the Persimmon district. The occupation of all of them has 
been that of farming. They have been the plain, substantial, 
law-abiding type of citizen who make a good community 
and a good country to live in. 

The best that can be done here is to produce as nearly as 
possible a complete list of the children of these three families 
and the names of the women whom they married. James 
Elam Justus was a thrifty and prosperous citizen and owned 
a large and productive farm. He was twice married. His 
first wife was Hadie York. The children by that union were 
Marion, who married Lillie Dillingham. Dock married Lula 
Mozeley. John married a Miss Moore. Carrie’s husband was 
Hillyer ‘Taylor. | 

The second wife of Elam Justus was Zora York, a sister 
of the first wife. One of the sons, Jesse, married Leila Dick- 
erson. George married Lizzie Donaldson. Clerissa married 
Arlis Marsengill. Arizona married Ernest Holdt. Rachel 
married Harry Duncan. Jasper married Amy Tanner. The 
two youngest sons, Jason and Judson, are not married. 

Turning to the two brothers who are the heads of the other 
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two groups, Martin Justus married Martha Powell, daughter 
of Almon Powell and sister of W. E. Powell and James B. 
Powell. Andy Justus married Martha York, daughter of the 
preacher, William Seymour York. One of his sons, Virgil, 
married ‘Texie Hopper, daughter of Joseph Hopper. Lex 
married Delia King. Estes married Lizzie English. Pearl 
married Luther York. Della married John Howard. Rosa 
and Althea married Henry and George Kilby. 

Martin Justus married Martha Powell. Their children 
were Goolie who married I. P. Coleman, Ada who married 
Tom Bleckley, Nora who married Ed Holden, May who 
married James F. Ramey, and Carlton whose first wife was 
Vera Cannon. His second wife was Lillie Penland. Rachel’s 
first husband was Cecil Harvey and her second husband was 
W. B. Harris. Icie never married. 

The husband of Nora Justus, Ed Holden, will be remem- 
bered as the owner of the former Clayton Hotel and one of 
the most public spirited citizens of the Clayton community. 
James Ramey, the husband of May Justus, was a brilliant 
young lawyer, a keen business man, and had a promising 
future. His untimely death came by an accident while he 
was supervising some repairs on the New Rabun Hotel at 
Mountain City of which he was the owner. 

Jacob and William Justus died in the Civil War. They 
must have been sons of the first William Justus. 


The Family of Elisha Welborn 


Here is a family tree on which the scattered descendants 
of Elisha Welborn can place themselves in the position in 
which they belong. We are able to produce here in a straight 
line the genealogy of this early settler from the year 1829. 
On the 8th day of January of that year Elisha Welborn 
bought from Henry Fricks land lot 12, in the second district, 
just west of Clayton, containing 250 acres. Whether this 
settler came from upper South Carolina or Buncombe 
County, North Carolina, is not clear. 
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The records in the Courthouse show that Elisha Welborn 
served on the Grand Jury in 1829, that he was Sheriff of 
the county in 1833, and that he was sent to the Legislature 
in 1837. ‘These facts are enough to show that he was one of 
the leading citizens of that period. 

‘The numerous descendants of this man made their homes 
in the Scotts Creek community west of Clayton and in the 
Persimmon district. In 1839 Thomas Welborn, a son of 
Elisha Welborn, married Cynthia Dickerson. She was a 
daughter of Obediah Dickerson, the pioneer surveyor who 
came with the Dillards from the Carolinas and Virginia. It 
will be remembered here that Obediah Dickerson married 
Ruth Dillard, the daughter of the first settler, James Dillard. 
That fact sets up a straight line of descent by which the 
Dillards and the Welborns now living are related by blood. 

William A. Welborn, son of Thomas Welborn, was born 
May 2, 1846. He married Nancy A. Justus. His several 
children were Rachel, Sarah Jane, James F., Nancy, William 
H., ‘Thomas L., Horace L., Andrew M. and John D. (Dillard), 
the last two being twins. The father was a soldier in the 
Confederate Army in the last year of the Civil War. 

The children and parents of these several families are so 
scattered that it is too tedious to undertake to list them all 
here. It happens, however, that the family of John D. 
Welborn are all living in this county. It is fair to say that 
there is no family of better standing in the Persimmon com- 
munity than the father and mother of this household and 
their several offspring. The mother is the daughter of the 
late ‘Thomas E. King. The names of the children are as 
follows: J. D., Nora May, Edley M., Margie, Dock, Millie, 
and Maude Celeste. 

It is a satisfaction to the writer to mention here Virgil 
Welborn, a son of Horace who married Delia King, another 
daughter of ‘Thomas E. King. We had a great deal to do with 
this young man as a student in the school at Rabun Gap. 
He graduated there from the Junior College department and 
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went through the Department of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and is now a Smith-Hughes teacher of 
Vocational Agriculture in a neighboring county. We do not 
undertake to mention others of the descendants for the reason 
that, as stated above, they are so badly scattered and there 
are so many of them. But it is a pleasure to set up in this 
permanent record the family tree of which they are the 
branches in this generation. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS IN THE LITTLE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 

We have seen that General Andrew Miller, father of the 
noted H. V. M. Miller, within less than two years after the 
county was created by the Legislature, had purchased part 
of nearly 1000 acres which he acquired in what is now the 
Fisher place, the York place, and other tracts in the southern 
part of the Valley district. We shall see that a similar pur- 
chase of 1000 acres, the first lot of which was bought in the 
same year, was made by James Dillard. It is within these 
purchases that most of the village of Dillard in now located. 
The four lots which lie together, with the names of the per- 
sons to whom they were granted by the State, the date of 
purchase, the number of acres, and the price paid for them 
by James Dillard are as follows: 

Lot 163, granted to Ann Ledbetter, Jan. 3, 1821, 250 acres, 
$500; Lot 174, granted to Wm. Hayes, Jan. 26, 1821, 250 
acres, $150; Lot 162, granted to Jos. Brawner, Aug. 8, 1823, 
250 acres, $250; Lot 175, granted to Lem. Willoughby, Nov. 
28, 1825, 250 acres $250. 


John Dillard 

The story of John Dillard is a good illustration of the type 
of men that established the first homes in all of the early 
settlements of the county. He was born in Culpepper Coun- 
ty, Virginia in 1760. He enlisted in the Revolutionary War 
at 16 years of age and served for two periods in the company 
commanded by Captain James Dillard, who was one of the 
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heroes in the battle of King’s Mountain. We do not know 
how these two men were related. Both came from Virginia 
and from the same county. Captain Dillard died a few years 
after the close of the War in upper South Carolina. Since we 
do know that Captain Dillard served with General Pickens 
against the Indians and that John Dillard served in his com- 
pany under him, we know that we have here the case of an 
American soldier who had seen what the Little ‘Tennessee 
Valley was like and made up his mind to come back here 
and build a home for himself and his family. 


At the date of this purchase John Dillard was about 60 
years of age. He must have been in rather feeble health, for 
the purchase of this land was made by his son James. His 
only official acts were as a Justice of the Peace. In that capac- 
ity he performed the marriage ceremony of William Gilles- 
pie to Malinda Eller in the year 1825. He was awarded a 
pension for his military services, and died in 1842 at the age 
of 82 years. His grave in the Baptist cemetery at Dillard is 
marked by a marble slab and epitaph furnished by the fed- 
eral government. This was dedicated at a memorial service 
attended by a large body of his descendants and a gathering 
of the community in the year 1939. He left three children. 
James married Sally Barnard. Mary married James Dryman. 
These two marriages were into families of Macon County, 
North Carolina. Ruth married Obediah Dickerson, another 
early settler of the Valley, who was one of the surveyors who 
laid out the county in land lots. 


James Dillard 


This son of John Dillard was old enough to be a Justice 
of the Peace when the county was organized, and to be 
Representative of the County in the Legislature in 1824. It 
is an interesting item of record that he officiated at the 
second and third marriages that took place in the county 
after it was organized. The first of these was the wedding 
of Josiah York and Peggy Barnard in 1821. The other was 
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that of Jehu Chastain, a Baptist minister, and Martha Carter 
in 1822. 

James Dillard and his sister Ruth, who married Obediah 
Dickerson, left two large families in the Valley community. 
Here began a circle of kin-folks which has widened from 
generation to generation until a large proportion of the 
families now living in the valley have in the course of 120 
years, by blood or marriage, been brought within it. To 
mention only a few of the family alliances that followed 
the marriage to Obediah Dickerson, there were the unions 
of the Dillards with the Martin family, of the Martins with 
the Carters, Ritchies, Kellys, Garlands, and Grists, and of 
the Dillards with the McKinneys, Gibsons, and Nevilles. 

To follow up some of the Dillards in more detail, James 
Dillard left three sons, Albert, Barnard, and William. Albert 
and Barnard married sisters of the McKinney family. Wil- 
liam, who was killed in the Civil War, married Nettie Gib- 
son. Margaret, one of the daughters, married J. M. Neville. 
Another daughter, Marinda, married Andrew J. (Jack) 
Martin. As a rule, all of these marriages were followed by 
large families, and many members of them are still living 
in the Valley. Both the writer of this sketch and his wife are 
lineal descendants of John Dillard. No fewer than half a 
dozen families descended from the original ancestor John 
Dillard, still live on the land on which he established his 
home 125 years ago. To mention only three of the oldest of 
these family heads, B. R. Dillard, Sallie (Dillard) Powell, 
and Mary (Ritchie) Dillard, widow of Z. B. Dillard, are 
most widely known. A next-door neighbor of this group is 
the outstanding physician, Dr. L. Neville, a great-great- 
grandson of John Dillard. 


The Carter Family 

When we go back to the birth of some of our first settlers 
of this county, we get pretty far back in American history. 
We thought that Henry Cannon and his wife were perhaps 
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two people who were born further back than any others who 
came to Rabun county at the beginning. One of them was 
born in 1772 and the other in 1773. But we have found that 
John Dillard was born in 1760, and now we find that Edward 
Carter was born in 1761. In writing about these people we 
feel that it should be done in solemn respect to their 
memory. 

For some of the facts about the Carter family the writer 
is indebted to Rev. Edgar L. Morgan who married Lelah 
Carter, a great-granddaughter of Edward Carter. ‘These 
two people have spent about twenty years as missionaries in 
China. On their return to this country Mr. Morgan has spent 
a great deal of time in working out a Carter family history. 
I am indebted to him for the part that deals with the family 
from the time they left England and until they came to Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina. 

Edward and Margaret Carter were immigrants from Eng- 
land who came into William Penn’s colony of Pennsylvania 
in the year 1682. This was in the period in which so many 
of the English and Scotch-Irish Protestants began to land at 
Philadelphia. From Pennsylvania this family and its descend- 
ants came southward in the stream of migration which I have 
described elsewhere, until we find them in the Big Ivey 
settlement of Buncombe County, North Carolina. It was 
from Buncombe County that the Dillards, Martins, and 
others came to the Valley. 

Jesse Carter, the son of Edward Carter, moved with his 
family from Buncombe county to the Valley in 1821. This 
was two years after Rabun county was organized. In 1822 he 
bought from three men in Jasper county, Georgia, for $300, 
lot 147, containing 250 acres in the center of the Valley. 
One of these three men had drawn this lot in the state lottery 
for the few dollars that it would take to get the original plot 
and grant. Here Jesse Carter built his home. It was a rather 
long two story building built of logs, and was one of the 
first houses built in the community. A few years later he 
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bought from Pleasant Watts lot 134, containing 250 acres, 
at the price of $600. These two lots, 147 and 134, are in 
the center of the 1800 acres now owned by the Rabun Gap 
Nacoochee School. 

In 1824 another son of Edward Carter, his full name be- 
ing Josiah Henry and often known as Henry Carter, followed 
his brother, Jesse, from Buncombe County and bought from 
a man in Putnam County, Georgia land lot 102 for $250. 
This lot of land is in the Wolf Fork community and perhaps 
has on it the present church building of that community. It 
was afterwards acquired by Abraham Keener. About all we 
know of this one of the older Carter brothers is that he mar- 
ried a daughter of Joseph Pinson, who was one of the first 
settlers in the Wolf Fork community. The records show that 
this Josiah Carter was engaged in a number of land trans- 
actions. He apparently lived in the community no longer 
than 15 years and then moved to Union County. He died 
at Morganton which is now in Fannin County. 

In 1824 Edward Carter, the aged father of Jesse Carter, 
came from Buncombe County and purchased land lot 132, 
containing 250 acres, for $300. Here Edward Carter lived 
until his death in 1838. His second wife was Isabella Groce. 
He left a will in which part of his land went to his widow 
and the balance of his property was to be divided among 
his several children. The inventory of his personal property 
is found in the records of the Inferior Court. The lot of 
land, 132, was acquired from his heirs in 1851 by Jesse H. 
Rickman. The Rickman family have continued in the pos- 
session of this land until now, or almost 100 years. 

Throughout its history the Carter family has been remark- 
ably religious. Some of its members, together with others 
who were the first to come to the Valley, proceeded at once 
to organize themselves into a group which soon became The 
Head of ‘Tennessee Baptist Church. Jesse Carter left three 
sons, Thomas W., James W., and Josiah, who all left large 
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families and out of them have come a number of notable 
men and women. He gave or sold to his two sons, James and 
Thomas, his two lots of land in the Valley, and they both 
settled down near him. Josiah moved at an early age to 
Towns County. He developed there a large plantation and 
became one of the leading citizens of that county. His wife 
was Nancy Beck, daughter of Solomon Beck. They are buried 
in the family graveyard on a wooded hill in the old planta- 
tion two miles south of Hiawassee. 

Thomas W. Carter became a minister of the gospel and 
was for many years the pastor of the Baptist church at Dil- 
lard. Two great-granddaughters of Jesse Carter have been 
missionaries to China. One of Jesse Carter’s daughters, Mary 
Wade (Polly), married the Baptist minister, John Corn, who 
was the father of the late John H. Corn of ‘Towns County. 
Here was reared the large family of twelve children to which 
the wife of the writer belongs. The late S. Y. Jameson, who 
was president of Mercer University, was one of Jesse Carter's 
grandsons. The late Rev. T. C. Burrell, Rev. Thaddeus A. 
Burrell and the Rev. T. M. Carter, all Baptist ministers, are 
ereat-grandsons. A further interesting fact is that four sons 
of Rev. Thaddeus A. Burrell are all active ministers of the 
Baptist church, all of them being descended from Jesse 
Carter. 


John Kelly 


Here we have another first settler who was born in the 
same decade in which John Dillard and Edward Carter were: 
born. He came also from western North Carolina as Dillard 
and Carter did. The family history can be traced as far back as 
Culpepper County, Virginia. We first find this John Kelly 
temporarily located in what is now Haywood County, North 
Carolina in the neighborhood of where Waynesville is now. 
It was in the period after the treaties had been made with 
the Cherokee Indians by which they gave up certain lands 
- an east Tennessee, western North Carolina, and in this corner 
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of Georgia. It may be that John Kelly’s father had lived in 
Sevier County, Tennessee, for in his will he bequeaths to 
one of his sons a small parcel of land which he had _ pur- 
chased or inherited from an Andrew Kelly. He was an inter- 
prising, aggressive, and fore-sighted man, and had some 
ready money. He was at Waynesville waiting for the auction 
of land lots as the public sale which was to take place there, 
and also for the opening of the land to white settlement here 
in Rabun County. 

The land lots in Macon County were offered at public 
sale to the highest bidder. John Kelly then bought two valu- 
able land lots which were situated on the Little Tennessee 
River and near by where the Otto railroad station is located. 
‘Then coming on into this county, he found that under the 
plan of the Georgia lottery he could purchase from Nathan- 
ael Peters of Putnan County, Georgia, lot 164 in the Valley 
district at the price of $400. The date of this transaction is 
February 17, 1821. This lot lies on the east side of the Ten- 
nessee River and on Kelly’s Creek. It is a body of very fine 


land. Here John Kelly built his home. Part of the logs with ° 


which the house was constructed are still in its walls. He 
willed this lot and an adjoining lot, the two together con- 
taining 500 acres, to his grandson, George W. Kelly, and 
stated in the will that he didn’t want it ever to go into the 
hands of any one that did not bear the Kelly name. To-day, 
after 125 years, these two land lots are still occupied by his 
great-grandchildren. Thomas Kelly and Frank Kelly, two 
leading citizens of this generation, and other descendants of 
John Kelly still live here. None of the land has ever passed 
into other hands. 

John Kelly, General Andrew Miller, Pleasant Watts, and 
a few other first settlers were eager and discerning land- 
buyers. The one difference between them was that Miller 
and Watts bought land to sell it again. Kelly selected his pur- 
chases with great care and held them as permanent invest- 
ments. In every case he chose land lots that-lay at the junc- 
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tion of water courses and contained a large acreage of bot- 
tom land. At his death in 1848 he had the two lots near 
Otto, North Carolina, the two on Kelly’s creek, three on 
Mud creek east of the Tennessee River, two just south of 
Clayton at the junction of Scott’s creek and Stecoa, and two in 
what was then Union County and now Towns County in 
the forks of Hightower creek and Hiawassee river. He had 
also three town lots in Clayton, which had been first owned 
by James M. Long and Henry H. Armstrong. It was perhaps 
this man Armstrong who built the first Clayton hotel. 

The span of John Kelly’s life in this county was about 27 
years. He lived all the time in the home which he established 
in the Valley at the beginning. At his death in 1848 he had 
reached the age of 78 years, 8 months, and 8 days. His grave 
is in a little family cemetery on top of the wooded hill just 
above his old home. There is no reference either in the 
eraveyard or in his will about his wife. She had probably 
died when the family came to the Valley. His oldest son, 
Thomas (Red) Kelly, was born in 1797, and was therefore 
at 24 years of age when the family came to this county. 

John Kelly, himself, was never active in politics, altho his 
oldest son, known as Thomas (Red) Kelly, was the first Clerk 
of the Inferior Court, and was conspicuous in public affairs. 
The will of John Kelly is a very interesting document. It 
is dated December 11th, 1848. This was just two days before 
his death. His disposal of his property follows the old English 
custom of leaving his lands to his sons, and little if anything 
to his daughters. According to that custom, it looks as if a 
man’s daughters were expected to marry men who would 
have property and would be able to take care of them. How- 
ever that may have been, the first item of the will gives to 
two of the daughters, Nancy White and Rebecca Black, 
“each the sum of one dollar.”” To his son Thomas (Red) 
he gave the three town lots in Clayton, number 9, 10, and 
11 and also part of the two land lots 8 and 9 south of Clayton. 
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To these he added all of the farming equipment that he had 
at Clayton and a negro boy named Ned. 

To his son Samuel Kelly he gave the two lots of land in 
Macon County, North Carolina, one lot in Buncombe Coun- 
ty, and a small tract in Sevier County, Tennessee. To these 
he added a negro boy named Terrell. ‘To his son John L. 
Kelly he gave the three lots of land on Mud creek which 
were afterwards acquired by A. J. Martin. To these he added 
the mill which was situated on one of the lots and a negro 
boy named Issac. He then made two remarkable bequeaths 
to his two grandsons. To John P. Kelly, who was perhaps the 
son of John L. Kelly who had moved to Union County and 
acquired other land there, he gave the valuable body of land 
at the junction of Hightower creek and Hiawassee river. ‘To 
the other grandson, George W. Kelly, the oldest son of 
Thomas (Red) Kelly, he gave the two lots of land on which 
he lived, and in this paragraph he expressed the request that 
“the said lots of land may never be owned by any person who 
does not bear the name of Kelly.” 

However, before making the bequest to his grandson, 
George W. Kelly, he gave to his daughter, Lucy Derrick, 
widow of John Derrick, a life-time estate in the two land 
lots, 164 and 172, and also three negroes, Ned, Elizabeth, 
and Washington. To these he added all his household and 
kitchen furniture and farming tools. But at the death of 
Lucy Derrick the two lots of land and the home went to the 
grandson, George W. Kelly. It is there that his descendants 
have continued to live until the present time. It is interesting 
to notice that this man had, as other men had in their day, 
two stills. He gave these to two of his sons who already had 
them in their possession. 


Thomas (Red) Kelly 


There was a Tom Kelly, Jr., but it is not clear who this 
man was. It is perhaps for that reason that Thomas (Red) 
was distinguished in the name by which he went and also 
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in his signature. The son Samuel who settled in Macon 
County reared a prominent and well known family. Perhaps 
the most distinguished among them was Elizabeth Kelly, an 
out-standing educator, who became assistant to the Super- 
intendent of Schools of that state. Two well known mem- 
bers of the family are still living, Miss Lassie Kelly, Court 
Stenographer, and Mrs. Octie Greenwood, who lives at 
Cornelia, Georgia. The other brother, John L. Kelly, who 
settled in Towns County, left a leading and influential family 
there. One of the grandsons still lives in that county on the 
original Kelly property. 

But it was the family of Thomas (Red) Kelly that filled 
one of the largest places in the life of this county. His sister, 
Lucy Kelly, who has already been mentioned, first married 
John Derrick. After his death she married Philo Bronson, 
who lived on a neighboring farm in the Valley. He was a 
man of some education and had more books than any of 
his neighbors had. There is a tradition that he was something 
of a school teacher. 

It was perhaps on account of there being another ‘Thomas 
Kelly that this leading member of the family was known as 
Thomas (Red) Kelly. His wife was Susan Hefner. ‘They were 
married in 1827. Their daughter Samantha married Alfred 
Ledford in 1849. Margaret married S. W. Dover in 1855. 
Marinda married Amos McCallister in 1854. Altha married 
W. H. Simmons in 1857. Martha married W. M. Suttles in 
1858. George W. Kelly, the grandson, married Nancy Martin 
in 1867. The two citizens still living on the old home place, 
Thomas and Frank Kelly, are the best known of the Kelly 
name by the people of this generation. 

The home of this leading citizen was on the lot of Clayton 
on which the present postoffice is located. He acquired a con- 
siderable acreage of land around Clayton from James Long 
of Haywood County, North Carolina, who was among the 
first purchasers of any of the town lots. It should be recorded 
here to the credit of this Thomas (Red) Kelly, and in his 
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memory, that he gave the ground for the present cemetery 
in Clayton and also the site of the present Baptist Church. 


The Martin Family 


The records of deeds show that on November 20th, 1824, 
James Martin purchased from Soffie Cheshire of Morgan 
County, Georgia, lot 146 in the second district, containing 
250 acres, for $300. This lot les squarely east of lot 147, 
which was the first Carter purchase, and south of lot 163 of 
the Dillard block. All three of these families came from Bun- 
~ combe County, North Carolina. They probably knew each 
other there, or each family knew that the others were mov- 
ing into this county. I used to hear my grandfather, Jack 
Martin, who was my mother’s father, say that when eight 
years old he rode on a pony along with his father on an 
Indian trail from Buncombe County into the Valley where 
his father was looking for a place to build a home. My grand- 
father was born in 1814. The year in which he made this 
trip would therefore be 1822, or three years after the county 
was organized. ‘There is another record that, if correct, would 
show that the Martin family was in the Valley a year or two 
before 1824, for the date on the corner stone of the Baptist 
Church shows that it was organized a year or two before the 
date of the purchase of lot 146, and that James Martin and 
his wife, Ann Martin, were two of its members. 

This man, James Martin, was in one respect the kind of 
man described by Bishop Asbury. He was looking for good 
bottom land. In this respect he was like the Dillards, the 
Carters, and the Kellys. I used to hear my grandfather say 
that lot 146 which he selected was the best 250-acre lot in 
the whole valley. It took in the rich land that lies at the 
junction of Betty’s creek with the river on one side and 
Darnell creek on the other. It contained the fine tableland 
of level upland that lies between these two areas. Nearly 
every acre of the whole lot is cultivatable. 

Here on lot 146 James Martin established his home. He 
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must have had some ready money or have been a good man- 
ager, for at his death in 1832 he had one of the largest estates 
in the community and owned a few slaves. It is at least 
remarkable that he got ahead so rapidly, for he died pre- 
maturely, having lived here only about ten years. He was 
probably on a business trip to Jasper County, Georgia in a 
land transaction when he was taken ill and died oe eka 
was buried in that county. 

The estate of James Martin was divided in two equal parts 
between the two children, Jack Martin and his sister Eliza- 
beth Ann, with the right of a dower in the personal prop- 
erty provided for the widow, Ann Martin. The lot of land 
was divided in equal parts between the two children with 
the river as the line. The sister married George Alfred 
Greenwood, who was also from Buncombe County. Green- 
wood reared a large and influential family. He also had 
considerable property by purchase of additional lands, and 
in 1862, at the date of Lincoln’s Emancipation, he owned 
16 slaves. All of Alfred Greenwood’s children except his 
son George, who married Rosetta Garland, and his daughter, 
who married Ira Holden, married in other communities 
and moved away from the county. Both the family of George 
Greenwood and Ira Holden filled a large place in the history 
of the Valley. They were both prosperous and outstanding 
citizens. At this date there is no one of the Greenwood name _ 
living in the Valley. The mention of Will Holden and | 
Howard Holden as notable grandsons of Ira Holden, one 
with the T. V. A. and the other a prominent doctor in 
Charlotte, has been made in the history of the Holden family. 


Jack Martin 


At the death of his father Jack Martin was just 17 years 
old. It has always been said to his credit that at that age he 
took charge of the estate, paid the debts, saved all of the 
property, including several slaves, and was the manager for 
both his mother and his sister, until she married George A. 
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Greenwood. In 1843 the widow married Hiram Kelly, and 
the couple moved to his home in Tennessee. 

Here on four adjoining farms as many marriages took 
place among these neighboring families. Jack Martin mar- 
ried Marinda Dillard. Two of his children, Margaret and 
William, married into the Carter family. His daughter, 
Nancy, married George W. Kelly. All of these reared large 
families. Thus was expanded the original circle of kin which 
began with the Dillards and Dickersons. 

Jack Martin had the long life of 85 years. There was no 
man in the community with greater force of character. He 
was best known for the emphasis which he placed upon 
honest hard work, and for the energy, foresight, and good 
management with which he acquired property and made 
money in honest transactions. He became the largest land 
owner and the man of largest means in all the country 
around him. First of all, he believed in the land. He loved 
the mother earth and believed in cultivating it and in get- 
ting a living out of it. 

He was never a politician. Although he was sent to the » 
legislature for one term in 1847, and was a loyal adherent 
to what was known as the Beck party, and was always able 
to carry his precinct solidly for the ticket, he never went out 
of his community on electioneering campaigns. 

It must be said in all truthfulness that this noted citizen 
had a rather stormy career. He was a man of intense feeling 
about the things that he stood for. His convictions when 
under the influence of liquor frequently got him into per- 
sonal] difficulty. He was not a drunkard, but a drink or two 
of whisky had a terrible influence on him. He had frequent 
physical encounters in his early manhood for which he was 
brought into court for his misconduct. These fights were of 
the old-fashioned “fist and skull” variety. They were not 
taken seriously in his day by the court or the jury. He 
would plead guilty in a prompt and manly way and pay his 
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fine. It was usually set by the judge at the nominal sum of 
614 cents. That was the rule for conduct of that kind in 
that day. 

At the same time no man in his community was more 
respected than Jack Martin. He stood always for strict truth 
and honesty. He hated all kinds of sham and hypocrisy. He 
insisted that every man should keep his word and pay his 
debts. He believed in work and practiced it. He could al- 
ways be found at home and at work with his own hands. He 
was unselfish. He was good to the poor man who was willing 
to work and was honest and deserving. He took into his 
home no fewer than half a dozen of his grandchildren who 
became orphans and served them as their guardian. 


William Gillespie 

Just south of lot 146 which was purchased by James Mar- 
tin lies lot number 135 near the center of the Valley. The 
deeds to this lot are among the oldest in the records of the 
Clerk of the Superior Court of this county. The lot contains 
250 acres and was drawn in the State lottery by Thomas 
J. Stamps of Oglethorpe County. It was then sold to 
Charles Gates of Rabun County for $500. It was then pur- 
chased from Gates by William Gillespie of Burke County, 
North Carolina for $800. The sale by Stamps to Gates 1s 
dated January 12, 1821, and the date of the deed from Gates 
to William Gillespie is September 11, 1822. The records 
show that Andrew Miller was the Clerk of the Superior 
Court, and evidently was the first Clerk to fill that office. 
He continued to be the Clerk for two or three years. 

William Gillespie, the father of Marshall Gillespie, and 
the grandfather of Brabston and Amos Gillespie now living, 
and the great-grandfather of their children, and many others, 
was at this time quite a young man and unmarried. No 
doubt he came all the way from Burke County on horse- 
back and over an Indian trail to look over the country and 
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select the lot that he decided to buy. The price which he 
paid, and the other price which the purchasers before him 
paid, were both out of line with prices paid for other lots 
of lands just as good as this in the immediate neighborhood. 
It consisted of bottom land, fertile upland, and some wood- 
land, being a fairly smooth and level tract. It probably 
looked to be as good as other lots adjoining it, which were 
bought at the price of $250. 

There is much to be seen of this man, William Gillespie, 
and his activities in the next quarter of a century. He mar- 
ried a girl, Linda Eller, who was adopted by James Dillard, 
and reared in his family. ‘The old Gillespie home, or what 
remains of it, is still on this lot. It is where the widow, Mrs. 
Rosetta Darnell lives, her husband’s father, William Darnell, 
having married one of the Gillespie daughters. I can remem- 
ber hearing my mother speak of “Uncle Billie Gillespie” 
when I was a child. He must have had somewhat more 
schooling than the average first settlers. He was one of the 
Justices of the Inferior Court, and continuously filled that 
office for many years. He was in other ways one of the most 
useful men in his community, and there is no record of any 
other sort about him than that of an exemplary citizen. 


The Grist Family 


The records at Washington show that Benjamin Grist was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War and that he was awarded — 
a pension for a service of two years in that war. He enlisted 
from Rowan County, North Carolina, and served with the 
troops of that state throughout the war. He was in a number 
of battles and was severely wounded in the battle of Lind- 
ley’s Mill. 

He received a pension of $80 per year under an act of 
Congress which was passed in 1832. He applied for a pension 
in the same year that Congress passed the law. He was then 
living in the Pickensville district of South Carolina. In the 
application it was stated that he was then 73 years of age. 
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He married a widow, Catherine Darnell, in the Pickens 
district in 1834. He died on February 2, 1836. There is no 
record to show that he ever moved to Rabun County. A 
pension of $80 per month was granted to “Catherine Grist, 
widow of Benjamin Grist” in 1853. She was then living in 
Rabun County. In the application for the pension, which 
was made in that year, 1853, it was stated that she was very 
old. By her first marriage she was the mother of Harrison 
Darnell, the head of the well known Darnell family. 

In the applications for pensions there are no references 
to any children of Benjamin Grist. There were no children 
by his marriage to Catherine Darnell, both being very old 
people at the time of their marriage. ‘There were children 
by his first marriage, but the records do not show how many 
there were or where they were living when he died. 

In the record of deeds we find that in 1837, which was 
the year after Benjamin Grist died, Mason Grist and his 
wife Elizabeth sold to Pleasant Watts a lot of land in Chero- 
kee County, South Carolina, for $600 and purchased from 
him at the same price lot 145 in the Valley. ‘This lot lies 
just east of 146 which was purchased by James Martin and 
is the place on which Tom Grist now lives. It has been in 
the Grist family for more than 100 years. 

Here Mason Grist reared a family of four sons and three 
daughters. All of the family were ardent supporters of the 
Baptist Church. Benjamin Grist was one of the best informed 
men of the community in spite of being almost totally blind. 
Each of the other three sons had good farms and reared 
several children in the Valley community. Judson died early. 
George married Julia Martin, daughter of A. J. Martin. A. J. 
Grist married Mary Garland. At his death he was one of the 
largest property owners in the Valley. He was a Deacon of 
the Baptist Church and a Trustee of the Rabun Gap School 
from its beginning until the day he died. Haseltine, one of 
the daughters, married Washington Berrong of ‘Towns Coun- 
ty. Rosanna married Daniel Garland. The daughter, known 
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as ‘Aunt Sallie,” lived to her nineties. She was one of the 
most intelligent women of the community. In 1886 her hus- 
band, Hannibal Garland, was Superintendent of Schools of 
Macon County, North Carolina. In his last years he was a 
teacher in the public schools of Rabun County. 


The Garland Family 


The Garlands were a numerous people. They reared large 
families. It is a tradition that five brothers of the family came 
from England on the same ship in the early colonial period. 
Their descendants drifted southward until they found homes 
in Tennessee and western North Carolina. The background 
of those dealt with in this sketch is rather more on the border 
of Macon County, North Carolina, than in this county. 

The old William Garland sold the land that he had in 
Macon County and acquired a considerable area from Wil- 
liam Pell, who was one of the first settlers in the Wolf Fork 
community. He died there and left most of his land to John 
Garland, whose son Sanford Garland still lives there. ‘There 
were three other brothers, LaFayette, Daniel, and David 
Garland. Of these LaFayette was the most thrifty. He man- 
aged to acquire a large body of land adjacent to the old home- 
stead on which Ed Page lives now. 

This LaFayette Garland had five sons. The one known 
as “‘Major” graduated at Wake Forest College and is still 
living in the neighborhood of Asheville, North Carolina. 
Another brother, George, was a contractor and builder. He 
died in North Carolina several years ago. ‘There were two 
sisters. 

The most distinguishing thing about this family is that 
three of the brothers were doctors. ‘wo of them, Wiley and 
Alex, went to Texas and prospered there as the owners of 
a hospital. The other brother was the well known Dr. D. L. 
Garland, who practiced medicine in this county and is re- 
membered by many people who personally knew him. He 
died here at Clayton. In the last years of his life, LaFayette 
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Garland, the father of this family, sold out his land on Wolf 
Fork and acquired two large farms at Otto, North Carolina. 
He then lived there the balance of his life. He was known 
as a man of more than ordinary business ability. 

Daniel Garland, a brother of LaFayette, married Rosanna 
Grist. Here was another large family. The two oldest sons, 
Charles and Jeff, went to California on account of ill health 
and died there. George, Riley, and Sam grew up in the Val- 
ley. They all passed away several years ago. There were two 
sisters. Rosanna married James A. Hopper. Lizzie married 
Amos Gillespie. The most successful one of the group was 
Noah Garland. He established a sizable business at Toccoa, 
Georgia, and had there a large trade in mules and _ horses 
with the farmers of that section. None of this large family 
are now living. 

Another son of the old William Garland was David Gar- 
land, who married Caroline Martin, daughter of A. J. Mar- 
tin. Their farm lay on Kelly’s creek in the Valley and joined 
the plantation of the old John Kelly. The oldest of the sev- 
eral children is Mrs. Maggie Rickman, widow of Joseph E. 
Rickman and mother of the former Sheriff, Luther Rick- 
man. She is still living at the age of 80 years. Her sister, who 
is also living, is Mrs. Julia ‘Tanner, the wife of J. A. Tanner. 
‘Their home in the Valley is part of what was once the old 
Andrew Miller place. The youngest of the three sisters is 
Mrs. Lizzie Ritchie, wife of Thos. J. Ritchie. They live at 
Cornelia, Georgia. The oldest son of the family, Andrew 
Garland, was an energetic and successful highway contractor. 
He was killed in an accident several years ago. The other 
two sons went to the State of Washington and settled there. 
Only one of them, Barnett, is now living. 

A brother of the old William Garland was Humphrey Gar- 
land. The singular thing about this man is that he estab- 
lished a home in a place where it would now seem impossible 
to rear a family and yet had no fewer than nine children 
who married into leading families and established themselves 
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as substantial citizens. The place is still known as the Hum- 
phrey Garland Cove. It lies in a deep recess of the mountain 
range high above the Valley and just north of the Estatoah 
Falls. ‘There was never any wagon road other than a narrow 
trail that led up to it. It is now grown up in heavy timber and 
belongs to the Federal Forestry Service. 

Nevertheless a large family of boys and girls were reared 
here and they all took their places in the surrounding popu- 
lation as prominent citizens. The oldest son, Hannibal Gar- 
land, married the widely known “‘Aunt’’ Sallie Grist, who 
lived to the age of 90 years. His life was nearly as long as 
hers. In his boyhood he managed somehow to pick up more 
book learning than any of the other young people around 
him. He became a school teacher and many of them learned 
their three R’s from him. His home was on the North Caro- 
lina side of the line and he was elected County School Super- 
intendent of Macon County. His last work was the teaching 
of a small public school within the border of this county. 
It was situated on the high plateau of Ball Mountain. In a 
survey of the public schools of this county made by the late 
M. L. Duggan, this school was mentioned as the highest of 
all schools in the State of Georgia. 

Of the several other children, Mary married Andy Grist. 
Columbus married Marinda Ledford, daughter of Alfred 
Ledford. Lucius married Frances Darnell. Brook married 
Addie Curtis. Napolean married Rado Ledford and moved 
to ‘Towns County. Pulaski married Mary (Enloe) Dillard. 
Julia married Hightower Curtis. The heads of this family 
and all of the children were devoutly religious. 


The Scruggs Family 


Here was a man with as much common sense, as much 
native independence, and as much capacity to take care of 
himself by his own exertions as any early settler of Scotch- 
Irish blood and character that ever set foot on the virgin 
soil of this mountain region in its primitive period. 
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This remarkable man, John Wallace Scruggs (Wallace 
was a favorite Scotch name) came across the Chattooga river 
from South Carolina, bought his first lot of land and built 
his first home just inside the eastern border of Rabun Coun- 
ty. He married Martha Waddell. Here on January 6th, 1824, 
he purchased lot 21, containing 490 acres, from Andrew 
Miller at the price of $125. This lot is in the Warwoman 
district and is crossed by the forestry road that leads to Pine 
Mountain. On June 4th, 1831, seven years later, he sold 
this lot to Ezekiel Hamby for $350. 

In 1846, 15 years later, he bought lot 91 in the second 
district, containing 250 acres, from Peter Lamar of Lincoln 
County for $500. This lot is just north of Mountain City 
and is the farm now owned by Frank Scruggs, Harry Brown, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Powell, three of whom are grand- 
children. Here he built his permanent home, and reared a 
large family, became the owner of no fewer than fourteen 
slaves, and lived here the balance of his life. 

John W. Scruggs had the qualities of a good business man 
and a good manager. His association with Peter Lamar began 
when Lamar had bought from’General Miller the large tract 
of approximately 1000 acres which now includes the York 
farm and the Fisher place. Lamar employed Scruggs as his 
over-seer and sent his slaves from his plantation in Lincoln 
County to clear and drain this land. When Lamar had sold 
this tract to David McKinney of South Carolina, he sold this 
Jot to Scruggs. It has been in the hands of the family for 
100 years. 

The three sons of John W. Scruggs were William C., John 
R., and LaFayette, who was killed in the Civil War. The two 
daughters were Sally and Mary. The father managed to give 
all of his children a somewhat better education than the 
average of the day. The Scruggs home became a sort of open 
house to friends of the family who included a large circle 
of the best people. W. C. Scruggs married Sallie Gibson, 
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daughter of Hiram Gibson. Mrs. Charles Brown, wife of the 
well known Baptist minister of Gainesville, Georgia, still 
living, is one of his children. This son, W. C. Scruggs, was 
Representative of Rabun County in the Legislature in 1890- 
91. The other son, John R. Scruggs married Isabella Bleck- 
ley, daughter of Frank A. Bleckley. One of his sons, Frank 
Scruggs, still lives on part of the old plantation. One of the 
daughters, known as ‘Miss Mollie’ married A. M. Norris, 
who died early. The popular and widely known widow lived 
to her nineties. The other daughter, “Miss Sallie,” married 
Berrien Brown of Gainesville, Georgia. Their son, Harry 
Brown, married Lucy Neville of the Valley community. For 
some time he was General Agent of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration which includes a number of Federal Loan 
Banks. After that he was Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. He was then Assistant 
to the head of the Tennessee Valley Authority. He is now 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Georgia. 


The Gibson Family 


Hiram Gibson had a large plantation on the Keowee river 
in South Carolina and owned a number of slaves. His neigh- 
bor David McKinney was also a planter and slave owner. 
When Peter Lamar, another planter and slave owner of 
Lincoln County, Georgia, decided in 1846 to sell the 1000- 
acre place in the Valley that he had bought from General 
Andrew Miller, David McKinney undertook to buy it. Not 
having the ready money, he gave Lamar four promissory 
notes of $400 each, payable in one, two, three, and four 
years, with the stipulation that payments were to be made 
in mules, corn, pork, and bacon as supplies for Lamar’s 
plantation in Lincoln County. 

In 1851 both Peter Lamar and David McKinney had died. 
McKinney’s notes had not been paid off and were in the 
hands of Lamar’s executors. In that year Nancy McKinney 
as administratrix sold the entire property to Hiram Gibson 
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for $1645. It should be said here that the David McKinney 
family was not the family of that name into which Barnard 
and Albert Dillard of the Valley married. It was a small 
family and the name disappeared from the records. 

Hiram Gibson then came into the Valley shortly after 
1851. He sold his plantation in South Carolina and brought 
at least part of his slaves with him. He settled them in cabins 
around him and used them to develop and cultivate the new 
plantation. In 1862, the date of the Lincoln Proclamation by 
which the slaves were declared free, he had 14 negro men, 
women, and children. Most of these continued to live on the 
place and were loyal to the family of their former owner. 
Now at the age of almost 90 years, and at the writing of 
this paragraph, old Aunt Nettie Gibson is the last survivor 
of the Gibson Negroes. 

Hiram Gibson perhaps built part of the house and planted 
some of the evergreen trees that make the York House the 
striking landmark that it is in this day. Here he reared his 
family. His son John married Betty Cannon, daughter of 
Horace W. Cannon. They lived in the old Miller or Lamar 
house, which is now the Fisher place where some of the chil- 
dren of their oldest daughter, Julia who married James 
Fisher, now live. 

One of the daughters, Sallie, married W. C. Scruggs, son 
of John W. Scruggs. They built their home on the section 
of the farm on which their son, Major L. Scruggs lives. ‘Their 
daughter Ida, who has been referred to as the wife of Rev. 
Charles T. Brown, lives with her husband at Gainesville, 
Georgia. W. C. Scruggs is mentioned elsewhere as a Repre- 
sentative in the Legislature. 

Esther married Joseph Conley of Macon County, North 
Carolina. Both he and she died in middle life, but left sev- 
eral children now living in scattered parts of the country. 
“Aunt Fannie,’ one of the best known and most respected 
women of the community, married Thomas Fisher late in her 
life. She left no children. 
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There have been no more outstanding citizens of the 
Valley than these four of the Gibson grandchildren, namely, 
Hiram Dillard, Z. B. Dillard, their sister Mrs. W. E. Powell, 
and “Aunt Mollie,” who married W. T. York, and who was 
a sheriff of the county. The first three were the children of 
Nettie Gibson who married W. F. Dillard, brother of Barn- 
ard and Albert Dillard. He was killed in the Civil War. Mrs. 
Powell, now past 80 and still active, is the only one of these 
four now living. 

A last word about “Aunt Mollie’ York. The writer was 
asked to say something about her life at her funeral, as he 
was at the funeral of Z. B. Dillard. Both of these two dear 
people were my schoolmates in my childhood. Zack Dillard 
came to live with us after the death of his mother. Until 
his marriage to my cousin on the next farm he was one of 
our family. Mollie Gibson, Zack Dillard, and my sister Lizzie 
went over the same path across the farm to the school of 
Mr. Curtis day by day. When I started my own school at 
Rabun Gap I had no more generous helpers than “Aunt 
Mollie” and “Uncle Bill” York. It was that way to the end 
of their lives. And their daughter, Fannie, now Mrs. Weath- 
erly, who owns and carries on at the York House, and who 
was one of our first and best pupils, is the same kind of friend 
in the same old tradition. 

Hiram Gibson was a sheriff of Rabun County in 1858. He 
and others of the family and some of the slaves are buried 
in the little family cemetery on top of the high knoll which 
stands in the north side of the plantation. 


The Sitton Family 


The Sittons came from Western North Carolina. The first 
mention of the family in the records of deeds is that on Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1825, Ambrose Sitton undertook to purchase land 
lot 134 in the Valley district by giving Job Hammond of 
Franklin County, Georgia, nineteen promissory notes 
amounting to $560. However, Ambrose Sitton failed to meet 
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the payments on these notes and. the lot of land was sold at 
Sheriff's sale to Pleasant Watts. Watts afterwards sold the 
lot to Jesse Carter for $600. 

The records show that on October 4th, 1842, John Sitton, 
administrator of Phillip Sitton, sold to Edward Sitton for 
$168 part of lot 132, this being part of said lot bought by 
Phillip Sitton at the sale of the property of Edward Carter. 
At the writing of this sketch it is not clear as to how Phillip 
Sitton was related to Ambrose Sitton and Edward Sitton. It 
is clear, however, that Edward Sitton was a son of Ambrose 
Sitton. Phillip was probably a brother of Edward. 

This Edward Sitton was the man well known in the Valley 
as ““Ned” Sitton. Before he purchased this piece of land in 
1842, he had served in 1838 as one of the volunteers that 
went from this county to the Florida War. This military 
service is commemorated by a marble shaft furnished by the 
Federal Government which stands in the cemetery of the 
Baptist Church at Dillard. It bears this simple inscription: 


Edward Sitton 
Beck’s Company 
Florida War 


At a later date, in 1851 this parcel of land was sold to 
Jesse Richman of Macon County, North Carolina, who mar- 
ried Winnifred Sitton, a sister of Edward Sitton. Edward 
Sitton then bought parts of lots 148 and 149 on which he 
established his permanent home. Here he reared a large 
family, a majority of whom were girls. Grace married Rev. 
Frank Jordan a noted Baptist evangelist of Western North 
Carolina. Matilda married Alec Parker who lived in the 
Persimmon district, and Sarah married Asbury Keener of 
the same community. Edward Keener, a son of this family, 
is an outstanding scholar and educator, for some time con- 
nected with the University of Chicago. 

‘The two sons of Edward Sitton, Mack and Robert, were 
both killed in accidents, the one occuring to Mack on the 
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farm at the sawmill, and the one to Robert on his farm in 
Coweta County. Nannie, one of the youngest of the girls, 
when last heard from was living in Atlanta and not married. 
Icie, the youngest of all the girls, married Tate Green of 
this county and died several years ago at their home in Idaho. 

Fannie Sitton was the first wife of the late Joseph E. 
Neville, noted as being one of the best farmers in the Valley 
and a foremost member of the Methodist Church. Dr. Lester 
Neville, who lives at Dillard, and whose medical practice 
covers the whole Valley and other territory, is a son by this 
marriage. The second wife of J. E. Neville was Mattie Sitton, 
sister of the first wife. A son by this marriage is Walter 
Neville, a graduate of the University of Georgia and for 
several years County Agent of this county and now of ‘Towns 
County. 

It was the pleasant experience of the writer personally to 
know all of the children of this large family. Let this be set 
down here to their memory. They were an entire household 
of wonderfully good people. 


The Rickman Family 


The Rickmans were among the first settlers of Macon 
County, North Carolina. That county was created out of 
territory ceded by the Cherokee Indians at the time they 
gave up the area organized as Rabun County. Land lots in 
Macon County were sold to first settlers by the state at public 
auction to the highest bidder, whereas under the Georgia 
plan they were drawn by lottery and at the cost of having 
the original plot and grant made out and recorded. 

So the Rickman family were living around Franklin, 
North Carolina, when the Sittons moved to the Valley. Per- 
haps they were neighbors there. They were a religious group, 
as were the Sittons and Carters. Merritt Rickman was a 
Baptist minister of Macon County who was one of the pastors 
of the Baptist church at Dillard in the period before the 
Civil War. Gracie Sitton, perhaps a sister of Edward Sitton, 
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was among the small group that organized themselves into 
a church at Dillard shortly after the first settlers came to 
the Valley. 

The first mention of Jesse H. Rickman in the Rabun 
County records it that of his marriage to Winnifred Sitton, 
who was a sister of Edward Sitton, in 1847. He was probably 
at that time living in Macon County. The records of deeds 
show that in 1851, four years later, he purchased from the 
heirs of Edward Carter land lot 132 on which he established 
his home, reared his family, and lived the balance of his life. 
His grave is in a small enclosure on the farm and in an 
original grove near the Rickman gate on the Wolf Fork road. 

In five years from now, in 1951, this farm, which covers 
nearly all of the 250 acres in lot 132, will have been in the 
Rickman family 100 years. By the marriage to Winnifred 
Sitton the children remembered by the writer were Caleb, 
John, Charles, and David. The first two moved to Western 
North Carolina. Charles remained on the place and died 
there. David also reared his family there and moved to 
Toccoa, Georgia, in the last years of his life. 

Jesse Rickman was twice married. His second wife was 
Sarah ‘Thrift of the Chechero community. A son from this 
marriage was the late Joseph E. Rickman of the same age 
as the writer, a boyhood chum and a life long friend. His 
wife, Maggie Garland, a cousin of the writer, who at this 
writing is still living in the old home. 

All of the Rickman family were excellent people. Out of 
it have come two men who deserve special notice here. David 
Rickman was closely associated with the writer in the found- 
ing of the school at Rabun Gap. He was foreman in the 
erection of the first building. It called for a great deal more 
money than what could be raised in the community, but 
was undertaken in the faith that the money could be found. 
Be it said in his memory that David Rickman shared in that 
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faith and never faltered in the days when the project seemed 
most hopeless. 

He had the kind of courage that sustains a man in the 
pursuit of a distant goal. I shall never forget the Saturday. 
afternoon when things were at their darkest and when this 
man and his four boys and teams were laying down lumber 
at the site of the building that we had bought on a credit 
and had no money to pay for. Late in that Saturday after- 
noon a boyish young man drove up behind a span of bay 
horses. After looking the job over, he took us aside and told 
us that his father, Prince Hodgson of Athens, Georgia, had 
sent him up here to investigate the undertaking, and to tell 
us that if it looked all right his father would give $1000 
conditioned on the raising of $1500 from other sources. 

I shall never forget the smile that spread over David Rick- 
man’s face all the way back to his ears, and the happy gleam 
in his blue eyes. As doleful and disconsolate as the money— 
raiser often is, success in the darkest hour brings a real thrill. 
In all the struggle of founding that school I have always 
looked back upon that event that came so unexpectedly on 
that Saturday afternoon as I stood there with David Rickman 
as the finest hour in all my experience in money raising. 

What shall be said of the other man who came out of this 
family? He is the grandson of Jesse Rickman and the son of 
Joseph E. Rickman and his wife Maggie Garland. All of 
Rabun County knows this man, Luther Rickman, who 
served as Deputy Sheriff for four years and then as Sheriff 
for 24 years. In this office Luther Rickman gained the 
reputation of being the foremost and most active Sheriff in 
Northeast Georgia. He is still in active business life and the 
head of an influential family. He is too well known to the 
public for it to be worth while to write any longer sketch 
about him. 


The Hopper Family 


Here was a typical border family that came from North 
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Carolina in the front line’ of early settlers. The old Sammy 
Hopper got two lots of land just within the Georgia border 
at the head of Betty’s creek where three of its tributaries 
come together in a level area to form the main stream. Here 
he built a house with well hewn poplar logs long before any 
wagon road led to it. One of my father’s sisters, Aunt Louisa, 
married Thomas Hopper, a son of the old settler, and lived 
in this house many years after her husband, who was killed 
in the Civil War and his father had passed away. 

After the passing of a century of time the logs in the walls 
of this house are still in place and well preserved. I have 
looked at the excellent workmanship with which the ends 
of the logs were locked into each other at the corners in such 
a way that in all the flight of the years in which they have 
been there they have held firmly together. The plates on 
which the rafters rested were fastened down with long locust 
pins driven through the timbers in holes that were bored 
with two-inch augers. It is said that houses were built in 
those days without having a nail in them. Just how the 
boards were fastened on the roof I do not undertake to say. 
It is a satisfaction to see that this old house, one of the very 
oldest in the county, has recently been repaired by a new 
owner and is thus preserved for another generation. It is also 
a comforting circumstance that most of the original farm is 
occupied by a great-grandson who bears the name of the 
first owner. 

The principal points of interest in the history of Samuel 
Hopper is that he reared a large family, that he and his sons 
were famous hunters, that one of them, Thomas, was killed 
in the Civil War, and that Jasper, the most notable one of 
all, known as “Uncle Jeff,” was one of the volunteers that went 
from this county in 1838 to the Florida War against the 
Seminole Indians. Charles Hopper, perhaps the oldest son, 
seems to have been something of a land trader. He became 
the owner of several valuable land lots in the Valley before 
selling out and moving to some place in the West. When 
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Samuel Hopper died in 1845, he and the two sons, Charles 
and Jasper, owned most of the land on the upper part of 
Betty’s creek. 

As a grandson of an early settler myself, I have inherited, 
as I have said before, something of the life and spirit of the 
times in which these men lived. When I was a child another 
of my father’s sisters, Aunt Lizzie, had married Barak Norton 
and settled in a neighboring house on the North Carolina 
side of the line further up the creek. The setting of these 
two homes which I often visited, with the towering heights 
of the Ridge Pole and Pickens Nose just above them and 
the Nantahalas beyond them, made here the most romantic 
part of our mountains that I have known. 


In most of my summers I have gone with camping parties 
back into the depths of these mountains and felt again the 
peculiar thrill that their remoteness and solitude used to 
give me. I still make it a rule to go back on visits to these 
two old homes where my cousins still live at least once a 
year. Although the last of the wild game was disappearing 
as I grew up, I still cherish in my memory the many stories 
that I used to hear my father tell of the days when he and 
the Hopper boys and those of the Norton family used to kill 
bear, deer, wolves and panthers in this region. The names 
of all such places as the Wolf Knob, the Bear Pen Gap, the 
Steel Trap Gap and others were given to mark the location 
of the exploits of these men and of others in that period. 


The Neville Family 


The Neville name, as I have said before, goes back in an 
unbroken line to the beginning of English History. It is of 
Norman-French origin and came across the English Channel 
in the invasion of William the Conqueror. Its genealogy is 
the most complete and authentic of all the family histories 
that have been sought out in the writing of these sketches. 
It bore the names of many distinguished leaders in the 
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founding and progress of the British government. In America 
it can be traced all the way from the English and Scotch- 
Irish settlements in Pennsylvania and Virginia to the upper 
part of South Carolina. When Rabun County was created 
the home of the family with which we are here concerned 
was on the Tugalo river in South Carolina and what was 
then the old Pendleton district. 

This family became interested in Rabun County at its 
very beginning. The first matter of record is that when Gen- 
eral Edward Coffee, then a young man, came into the Che- 
chero district as the second purchaser of any land in the 
county, he had married Elizabeth Neville, daughter of Jesse 
Neville of the district in South Carolina above referred to. 
The next record is that on May 5th, 1821, William Neville, 
a son of Jesse Neville, brother of Elizabeth Neville, and 
brother-in-law of Edward Coffee, purchased from Henry 
R. Blunt of Columbia County, Georgia lot 28 in the Che- 
chero district, which date is just two months after General 
Coffee had purchased lot 24 in the same district. 

It is an interesting fact of Rabun County history that these 
two transactions, by Edward Coffee and William Neville, 
were the second and third land purchases in the county after 
it was organized—the first purchase having been made by 
William Gillespie in the Valley district. These two lots of 
land, 24 and 28, were situated near each other and each was 
a desirable location on which to establish a home. However, 
this William Neville never moved to this county. 

This first investment of William Neville was followed by 
other land purchases and sales of his own, and there were 
transactions by others of the family in which a financial in- 
terest in the county was continued. But none of them moved 
over here until about 1850, at which time the construction 
of the Blue Ridge Railroad through this county from Wal- 
halla to the North Carolina line was at last about to begin. 
Naturally the coming of so vast an enterprise into this moun- 
tain region excited a general interest and there was a greater 
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movement of families into the county on account of the 
prosperity it was expected to bring. 

‘The years just before 1850 and until the tide was turned 
against the South in the Civil War was a stirring period in 
this county and in activities that centered around Clayton. 
The construction of the Blue Ridge Railroad was the prin- 
cipal cause of it. By 1855 every mile from Walhalla to the 
North Carolina line was under contract or sub-contract. Two 
thousand laborers were employed on it. The first million 
dollars was being spent on it. 

It was in this period that four brothers of the Neville 
family made investments in the county and three of them 
moved here. ‘They were the sons of Alexander Neville, who 
married Nancy Jones, and who was a brother of William 
Neville. Jesse Neville was their grandfather. The home of 
Alexander Neville was about two miles west of Walhalla. 
The names of these four brothers were John Coffee Neville, 
named after General Coffee who was his uncle by marriage, 
William J., Joseph E., and J. M. (Mack). 

The records show that in 1856 John C. Neville was given 
the contract to repair or rebuild the county courthouse for 
$600. In 1857 Wm. J. and Joseph E. bought the property 
known as the tan yard lot which lies on the east side of main 
street and includes the house in which the late John A. 
Wilson lived. In 1859 they bought a tract of 195 acres just 
north of Clayton and a number of town lots adjoining the 
tan yard property. During the Civil War these two brothers 
operated the tan yard under a contract with the Confederate 
government for the manufacture of leather for the army. In 
1860 J. M. Neville purchased from Elijah Coffee for $2000 
the farm of 335 acres in the Valley west of Dillard on which 
he reared his family. This followed his marriage to Margaret 
Dillard, a sister of Barnard and Albert Dillard. 

It is a disappointing fact in the history of Rabun County 
that after the two calamities that came in the failure of the 
Blue Ridge Railroad and the defeat of the South in the Civil 
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War, all of the Neville families, except that of J. M. Neville, 
sold out their property and moved away. There had come 
with them from around Walhalla Wesley Pitchford, a 
brother-in-law, who married Margaret Neville, and _ his 
brother Dan Pitchford. Before them came also the McAllis- 
ters, the Suttles, and the Simmons families who married into 
the Kelly family. These also moved away. 

All of the Neville families were people of some means and 
considerable culture. They were neither wealthy nor of the 
aristocratic class, but they held a position in society and had 
a family pride which they always maintained. Of the four 
brothers, John C. was the one that did not move to this 
county. He had later in life the foresight to acquire large 
holdings of land in this county on the Chattooga and Tal- 
lulah rivers that were sold to the Georgia Power Company 
by his sons for a large sum of money. His son, William G. 
Neville was an assistant teacher to Mr. Curtis in his old Field 
academy in the Valley. His granddaughter, Virginia Neville, 
was a teacher at Nacoochee Institute before it was moved to 
Rabun Gap. 

William Neville was the Captain of a company in which 
the father of the writer served in the Civil War. Joseph 
Neville moved to Atlanta and one of his sons, Julian, went 
into railroad work. A dramatic incident occurred to Joseph 
Neville during the Civil War and while he was living in 
the house where the late John A. Wilson lived. He was one of 
the home guard of old men while the younger men were in the 
army. A band of. robbers from ‘Tennessee had raided some 
of the homes and farms in the Valley. They broke into 
houses, terrorized the women, broke into trunks in search 
of money, carried off horses, and took anything of value that 
they could carry with them. They came to the house of 
Joseph Neville here in Clayton in the night. ‘They ordered 
him to open up and were breaking in on him. With his 
double-barreled shotgun in his hands, he killed the first man 
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that came in at the door. The rest took to their heels and 
ran away. 

Henry Pitchford, a son of Wesley Pitchford, practiced law 
in Clayton when a young man. He went to Oklahoma and 
became a judge of the Supreme Court of that State. Here in 
our county, W. J. Neville, son of J. M. Neville, was County 
School Superintendent for several years. A grandson of J. M. 
Neville, and great-grandson of Alexander Neville, is our own 
Dr. L. Neville of Dillard, on whom so many of us depend, and 
whom everybody knows. 


The McKinney Family 


William McKinney was one of the first settlers in the 
Valley district between 1820 and 1830. He came from Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina. His wife was Margaret An- 
derson, known in the last years of her ripe old age as “Aunt 
Peggy McKinney”. This family, like others who were prom- 
inent in the early history of the county, is one that filled a 
large place in its day. It had many descendants, some of 
whom are still living in the Valley, but has no one now liv- 
ing to bear its name. William McKinney volunteered in the 
Civil War in 1861—first corporal. He was Justice of the 
Inferior Court in 1845. 

The lot of land on which William McKinney established 
his home is the place where Rom Burrell and his family 
now live. His wife, though not of the McKinney blood, is 
a descendant of the original household. ‘The property has 
been in the same family and its heirs from the beginning 
until now. 

Here were reared in the first generation four sons and 
three daughters. George married a McClure and moved to 
Walker County. Charles LaFayette married Caroline Corn 
and lived and died in ‘Towns County. Dock volunteered in 
the Civil War with his father in 1861—second corporal. He 
died in the service in 1862 and is buried in the cemetery at | 
Dillard. Marshall married a daughter of John L. Kelly of 
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Towns County. He moved to Texas and he and all of his 
family died there. 

Coming now to the three daughters, Margaret, the young- 
est child of the family, married Captain L. M. Beavert, who 
was an officer in the Civil War. He was a very intelligent 
and much respected man. He was sheriff of the county in 
1862-63. They had no children. His wife as the youngest 
child inherited the home place and they spent their lives 
there. 

The other two daughters, Betsy Ann and Rachel, were 
the mothers of large families. Betsy Ann married Albert 
Dillard. ‘There were nine children. The oldest son, Bud, 
married Sophia Penland of Clay County, North Carolina. 
Callie, the oldest daughter, married Terrell Mozeley of this 
county and Macon County, North Carolina. George married 
May Howard of Macon County. Albert G., whose nickname 
was “Sug’’, married Fannie Gibson of Swain County. John 
married Margaret Foster of Macon County. She is still living 
at the age of 90. Mary first married Turner Enloe of Macon 
County and then Pulaski Garland of this county. Sallie mar- 
ried James Greenwood of this county, and Bob married 
Amanda Turpen of this county. Alec, the youngest child 
was never married. Not one of these nine children is now 
living. 

The other daughter, Rachel, married Barnard Dillard, 
brother of Albert Dillard. Here was a family of ten children. 
Sarah married John H. Corn of Towns County. She was the 
mother of the wife of the writer, and of eleven other children. 
Rosetta married G. W. C. Wikle of White County. Both 
are buried there in the Nacoochee Valley. John married 
Florida Welborn of this county. Nancy married Sumner J. 
Berrong of Towns County, and lived there. Mack married 
Ida King of Westminster, South Carolina, Where they both 
lived. Dock married Mattie Foster of Cowpens, South Caro- 
lina. They both died at Greenville, South Carolina where 
they had their home. Albert married Callie Hull of West- 
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minster, South Carolina and died there. He was Sheriff of 
this county in 1891-94. George married Mollie Hyberger 
of ‘Tennessee. Both are buried in the cemetery at Dillard. 
Robert married Anna Sams of this county. He is also buried 
at Dillard. B. R., known as “Uncle Bede’, married Fannie 
Green of this county. Both he and his wife are still in life. 
Of all the children of these two large Dillard families, ‘“‘Un- 
cle Bede” is the only one now living. 

Georgia McKinney was a daughter of LaFayette McKin- 
ney, a son of William McKinney. Her mother was Caroline 
Corn of Towns County, a daughter of the Rev. John Corn. 
She married Hiram Dillard, who was the son of William F. 
Dillard, killed in the Civil War. From this union there were 
twelve children. Three of them died in infancy. ‘Two others, 
Zack and Carl, died in later years. The other seven have their 
homes in the Valley. 


The Greenwood Family 


George Alfred Greenwood came into the Valley as a 
young man from Buncombe County, North Carolina about 
the time that James Martin and his wife, Ann Martin, came 
from the same county. James Martin, as stated elsewhere, 
was the great-grandfather of the writer of this sketch. James 
Martin died early, leaving the young widow and two chil- 
dren, the boy being my grandfather, Jack Martin, and the 
sister, Betsy Ann. James Martin had been an active and 
prosperous citizen. As stated in another place, he had ac- 
quired land lot 146 in the very heart of the Valley and said 
to be the most desirable piece of land in that locality. At his 
death he was the owner of several slaves. ‘These were divided 
between the two children, and the land lot was also divided © 
between them in very nearly equal parts with the Tennessee 
river forming the line between them. 

After the death of James Martin, George Alfred Green- 
wood married the daughter, Betsy Ann, and lived in the old 
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home. ‘The mother soon married Hiram Kelly and 
moved to where he lived, either in Buncombe County 
or near Sevierville, Tennessee, where some of the Kel- 
lys lived. Greenwood was about the same age as Jack 
Martin. Like Martin, he was an ambitious and aggressive 
type, and rapidly increased his holdings of land and the 
number of slaves left to the family by James Martin. When 
the Civil War came on he had in 1862 no fewer than 16 
negroes, though perhaps more than half of them were women 
and children. He had become also the owner of parcels of 
land outside of the original farm, some of it being in Clay 
County, North Carolina where one of his daughters, Mary 
married the Baptist preacher, the Rev. Jeff Martin. 

Both “Uncle Alfred” and “Aunt Betsy” were ardent sup- 
porters of the Baptist church. The records show that this 
man was in 1852 and 1853 one of the Justices of the Inferior 
Court. The children of the family were three sons and three 
daughters. ‘Iwo of the sons, Burt and James, went back to 
where their father came from in Buncombe County. James 
became a Baptist preacher. Ellen, the youngest daughter, 
married Jeff Dickson of this county. He was the son of the 
Rev. Sutton Dickson. A grandson from this union, George 
Dickson, is still living somewhere in the West. 

Most that is known about the descendants of this family 
by the writer is to be said about the family of Laura Green- 
wood, who married Ira Holden, and George Greenwood, 
who married Rosetta Garland, she being a daughter of the 
old settler, Bill Garland, who lived on Wolf Fork. The farm 
was divided about equally between the families of George 
Greenwood and Ira Holden. They both built good homes, 
became leading citizens, and reared several children. Two 
of the George Greenwood children were twin boys who died 
of fever when quite small. The three surviving sons were 
James, who married Sallie Dillard, Will, who married Octa- 
via Greenwood of Macon County, and Ben who married in 
the west. None of these children are now living. 
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Ira Holden and Laura Greenwood were the parents of 
five children, three girls and two boys. All three of the girls 
are still living. Mattie married Will Grist and her sister Pearl 
lives with her in the home left by Mattie’s husband. May 
married W. A. Haynes. ‘They and their family live at Winter- 
ville, Georgia. Both John and Ed have passed away. Ed made 
some money as a farmer and ranchman in Montana, came 
back to Clayton, and bought the Clayton Hotel, which he 
and his wife, who was Nora Justus, operated until his death. 
John married Lula Holden, a niece of the writer. 


The Darnell Family 


Harrison Darnell was a son of the second wife of the old 
Benjamin Grist, a Revolutionary soldier. ‘This child, Harri- 
son Darnell, was about four years old when the mother moved 
to the Valley from Pickens County, South Carolina took 
place. The family first lived on the place where Raleigh Led- 
ford now lives. ‘The wife of Harrison Darnell was a daughter 
of the second Benjamin Grist and a sister to Mason Grist. 
Later on the son, William Darnell, remained for a time on 
the place where the family first lived, and then the father 
moved to the place on Betty’s creek which he bought from 
Jack Martin. 

This was in the period around 1840. In those days Jack 
Martin, grandfather of the writer, was an active young man 
in the purchase of valuable farm land. He had bought the 
Darnell place, from an early settler, but lived there only about 
two years. It was of course an attractive body of fine looking 
land and is still so today. My grandfather used to tell the 
story that when he had cleared the bottom land and had 
finished laying by a fine crop of corn, and was leaving the 
field at the end of the day, he noticed a small dark cloud 
rising from behind Ridge Pole mountain. Said he, “Come 
on, rain, I am ready for you.” But there came one of the 
worst freshets the community had ever seen and washed his 
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corn crop away. He then sold the place and moved away 
from it. 

The oldest son of Harrison Darnell, William, who has al- 
ready been mentioned, was born in 1836. He married Eliza- 
beth Gillespie. She was a daughter of the early settler, the 
old William Gillespie, who owned the place on which the 
Blalock farm is now located, and also the part of the original 
lot on which Rosetta Darnell now lives in her old age. She 
is the widow of the second William Darnell who inherited 
the old home and lived and died there. The first William 
Darnell, above referred to, was given the old place upon his 
obligation to take care of the two aged sisters of William 
Darnell’s wife, who was Elizabeth Gillespie. One of the sisters 
was totally blind. 


The first William Darnell was a blacksmith. As a child 
I can remember going with my father to his shop. His son, 
the second William Darnell, was likewise a blacksmith. The 
entire generation of the men of the family were of gifted 
mechanical talent. It is said that the forefather of the group 
was a brick maker who built the first brick chimneys in the 
community. Some of his work is said to be still standing in 
one or two houses at Franklin, North Carolina. 

“Bud” Darnell, a brother of William, was also a brick 
maker and chimney builder. Some of the brick in buildings 
at Clayton is part of his product. Another brother was Mason 
Darnell, known as ‘“Son’’. His son, Wymer Darnell, still 
living, is a talented stone mason. The late “Lex” Darnell, 
son of “Bud” Darnell probably has to his credit more brick 
buildings than any other man in this county. 

The second William Darnell, who married Rosetta Hop- 
per, had two brothers, George and John. He and they were 
first cousins to Lex and Wymer. All of these were brick and 
stone masons and mill-wrights. The old mill at the shoals 
of Darnell’s creek was taken over by the three brothers, 
Billie, George, and John, and was operated by them both 
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as a saw mill and grist mill. The oak framing of the heavy 
timber in the first building of the School at Rabun Gap was 
cut by these three men and made a gift to the school. The 
trees out of which the lumber was cut was donated by John 
Darnell, who owned all the timber in a near-by mountain. 
cove. 

‘The second William Darnell, brother of George and John, 
married Rosetta Hopper as stated above. Their son George, 
who passed away in the middle of his life several years ago, 
was a capable bridge builder and foreman on highway con- 
struction. John Darnell married Fannie Kell. George Sr. 
married Rebecca Ramey. Their sister married Jasper tlt 
per. She is still living somewhere in the west. 

The wife of “Bud” Darnell, “Aunt Sarah”, a daughter ‘of 
Joseph Hopper, is still living on the old Harrison Darnell 
place on Betty’s creek at the age of 93 years. Perhaps there 
is no person in the county of her age with a brighter mind 
or better memory. The writer has gone back to her to con- 
firm many of the facts related in these sketches. Harrison 
Darnell and his wife and most of their children are buried 
in the little church yard on Betty’s creek. 


The Ledford Family 


As stated elsewhere, the old John Kelly was one of the 
first purchasers of land in the county. He had perhaps more 
ready money than any of the first settlers, unless it was Gen- 
eral Andrew Miller. Kelly came from western North Caro- 
lina. He had three sons, who were all married men and heads 
of families in this early period. He gave to his son, Samuel 
Kelly, two valuable land lots in Macon County near where 
the Otto community is now. To another son, John L. Kelly, 
he gave a body of fine land which was then in Union County 
and is now in Towns County at the junction of Hightower 
creek and the Hiawassee river. 

To the third son, known as Thomas (Red) Kelly, because 
he was red-headed and to distinguish him from another 
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Thomas Kelly, he gave a considerable area of land at Clay- 
ton, which he acquired from one of the Long brothers of 
Haywood County, North Carolina. This Thomas (Red) 
Kelly was old enough to have his own home here at Clayton 
and to bea Justice of the Inferior Court. He owned the town 
lot on which the new Clayton Hotel now stands. He reared 
several daughters, three or four of them becoming the wives 
of prominent men who settled in and around Clayton. 

The records of deeds show the following interesting item 
which is characteristic of the keenness and foresight with 
which these Kelly men acquired valuable holdings of land. 
On January 25, 1823, this Thomas (Red) Kelly purchased 
from Henry Meyer of Screven County lot 159 on Betty’s 
creek in the Valley district, supposed to be 250 acres. The 
price at which he picked up this bargain was only $10. The 
man who had drawn it in the State lottery lived at the south- 
ern extremity of the State and probably had very little idea 
of what it was worth. This lot was given to Amanda Kelly, 
who married Alfred Ledford of western North Carolina. 

Here was reared the large Ledford family. The widow of 
the youngest son, George Ledford, who was Laura Hopper, 
is still living in the old home today. This place was expanded 
into one of the finest farms in the whole valley. A son-in-law, 
Columbus Garland, an outstanding citizen, who married 
Marinda Ledford, built his home on this property. A son, 
Kelly Ledford, who married Addie Garland, also had there 
his home and farm. Some of the other daughters married 
men who had their homes in Macon County, North Carolina. 
One of these became the wife of A. B. Wall, who had been 
a Sheriff of this county and moved to that county. Another 
daughter married John Corbin of the Cartoochejaye com- 
munity. The youngest daughter, Rado, married Napoleon 
Garland. Curiously enough three sisters of this family were 
given the names of western States—Nevada, Colorado, and 
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Kansas. A grandson, Raliegh Ledford, and his family are 
still living in the Valley district. 

This family of the Ledfords will be remembered as an 
ardent group of the Methodist church. Most of the planta- 
tion has now passed into other hands. Only the aged widow 
of George Ledford is a descendant that remains there. 


The Family of ‘Uncle Billie’? Moore 


William M. Moore and John N. Moore were two young 
men who came across the mountains from the Tamassee com- 
munity of South Carolina into Macon County, North Caro- 
lina, and then purchased parts of two lots of land just west 
of where the Rabun Gap School is now. William Moore 
was a brother of the writer’s grandmother, wife of Eli 
Ritchie, who was Rebecca Moore. John N. Moore appears 
to have sold his parcel of land and moved to Lumpkin Coun- 
ty. William Moore also sold his land and settled again in the 
Persimmon district. 


By tracing out the deeds we have found out definitely that 
William Moore’s house was in what has later been known 
as the Jerry Cove, being part of the farm that later on be- 
longed to Jerry McCurry. The house in which John N. 
Moore lived was probably nearby the old Jerry McCurry 
house place. One of the deeds mentions the spring where 
the family of John N. Moore got water. It mentions also 
the millstone quarry where the right kind of granite was 
found for making the burrs of the first grist mills. It is also 
interesting to note the mention of the right-of-way from a 
schoolhouse to the spring. ‘This shows that there were enough 
families living near each other to have some kind of short- 
term school at which the pupils learned to read and sign 
their names. 

“Uncle Billie Moore” made his permanent home on Per- 
simmon creek where the late Hiram Moore and his sisters 
lived. Others of the children were the late John B. Moore 
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and Nancy Moore who married Fielding Forrester. ‘This man 
was a preacher and was killed in one of the battles of the 
Civil War. His blood-stained testament was found on his 
body and has been kept by the family in memory of him. The 
several Forestry brothers, Sylvester, Arestus, “Backy’’, and 
Bartow will be remembered by people living today. 


The oldest living survivor of the “Uncle Billie Moore” 
family is Marshall Moore, son of Hiram V. Moore, who still 
lives in the Persimmon district. ‘There are two other grand- 
children of Billie Moore who live in the Valley community. 
One is the wife of Arthur Bramblett, who is a Justice of the 
Peace. Their home is on the old homestead of John B. Moore 
on Wolf Fork. The other one, who was Della Moore, and 
a daughter of John B. Moore, is the wife of the late C. B. 
Brown. Her home ts at Dillard. Her husband was accidental- 
ly killed by falling from the roof of his house while under- 
taking to make some repairs to the building. From a hard 
start as a poor boy, he became one of the most successful 
merchants and owner of valuable properties in the county. 
He was a leader in the work of the church and as a school 
Trustee. There are other lineal descendants of the Moore 
family that I do not undertake to enumerate here. 


Among the most pleasant memories of the writer’s boy- 
hood were the frequent visits of the late John B. Moore and 
Hiram V. Moore to my father’s house to spend the night. 
They were both very interesting men in conversation. Both 
were my father’s first cousins. They both served as soldiers 
in the Confederate army throughout the Civil War and 
were both in the Battle of Gettysburg. 


The Ritchie Family 


Ritchie is a Scotch-Irish name. Mrs. Lelia R. Mize of the 
Extension Department of the University of Georgia, who was 
Lelia Ritchie and is a lineal descendant of the branch that 
settled in Banks County, Georgia, has made the family 
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genealogy her hobby for the past 25 years. Her findings show 
clearly that the early immigrant ancestor was Alexander 
Ritchie who came to America in 1727 in a group of Scotch- 
Irish Settlers and found homes in Lancaster and Chester 
Counties, Pennsylvania. His wife was Jane Caldwell. ‘They 
were both of Scotch birth, but lived in Ireland to escape 
religious persecution and left there to escape persecution 
again. 

Andrew Ritchie was a grandson of the immigrant Alexan- 
der Ritchie and his wife, Jane Caldwell. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth, came to South Carolina from Virginia about 1780. 
They first settled in the Abbeville district, then sold their 
land, and moved into the old Pendleton district near Ander- 
son. This Andrew Ritchie was the father of Eli Ritchie, the 
founder of the Ritchie family of this county. At the begin- 
ning of the War of 1812, Eli Ritchie was living on the 
Keowee river near Tamassee. In 1813 he married Rebecca 
Moore, whose family lived there and were also formerly 
from Virginia. He enlisted in the War of 1812 from the 
Pickensville district and served in William Cannon’s com- 
pany. 

Shortly after Macon County, North Carolina, was created 
out of territory taken over from the Cherokee Indians, which 
was done about the same time that Rabun County was 
organized out of the same territory, Eli Ritchie managed to 
move his young family across the mountains to the head- 
waters of Tesentee creek in Macon County a few miles east 
of where Otto is now. The writer has seen the place on which 
he lived for perhaps three or four years. ‘The location is so 
unpromising it looks as if he was there only as a “squatter’’ 
while looking for the kind of place that he wanted. 

The records in the deeds of Rabun County show that on 
February 5th, 1834, Eli Ritchie of Macon County, North 
Carolina, purchased from Joseph Eller all the south side of 
lot 133 in the Valley district containing 150 acres for $200. 
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A year later, in February 1835, he purchased from William 
M. Moore, perhaps his brother-in-law, all the north side of 
the same lot, containing 100 acres, for $150. With this lot 
of 250 acres and his investment of $350, Eli Ritchie had his 
beginning. It was in the poorest part of the Valley and was 
made up mainly of branch bottom, swamps, and ridges. But 
the buyer had a large family of a dozen stout boys and girls, 
and must have been a good manager, for by the sale of some 
of this lot and the purchase of others he had acquired at his 
death in twenty years a solid area of 975 acres, part of which 
lay on the two sides of the Tennessee river. 

Eli Ritchie, described by those who knew him as a tall 
and strong man, squarely built with broad shoulders, pur- 
sued a quiet life and devoted himself with great energy and 
industry to farming and stock-raising. At the age of 64 years, 
on September 12, 1853, he was found dead at a camp in the 
Nantahala mountains where he had gone to look after his 
cattle. It was believed that he had died of milk-sickness. He 
was buried in the cemetery of the Baptist church at Dillard. 
A marker in his memory as a soldier in the War of 1812 was 
furnished by the government and was erected by his descend- 
ants some years ago. His widow, Rebecca, was awarded a 
pension for his military services. She lived to 82 years and 
is buried at his side. 

The names of the 12 children of Eli Ritchie and his wife 
are as follows: 


Lucinda Ritchie, born March 20, 1814. Died early. 

Matilda Ritchie, born December 16, 1815. Married Noel Bottoms 
and moved to Arkansas. 

Mary (Polly) Ritchie, born October 14, 1817. Married Thos. Craw- 
ford and lived near Clayton. 

Nancy Ritchie, born December 11, 1819. Married John Queen, who 
was Tax Collector, and lived at Mountain City. 


John (Jack) Ritchie, born November 15, 1820. Married Margaret 
Dickerson and moved to Colorado about 1860. 


Louisa Ritchie, born December 25, 1823. Married Thos. Hopper, and 
lived in Tennessee Valley. 
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James Madison Ritchie, born January 6, 1825. Married Elizabeth 
Dickerson and lived in Tennessee Valley. 


Sarah Ritchie, born November 15, 1826. Never married. 


Riley Burton Ritchie, born February 10, 1829. Married Sarah Ann 
Martin. 


Narcissa Ritchie, born Setember 12, 1831. Never married. 


Jeptha Ritchie, born March 12, 1833. Never married. Lived in 
California, a gold miner. | 


Elizabeth Ritchie, born June 20, 1836. Married (1) Jack Bradley (2) 
Barak Norton and lived on Betty’s Creek. 

When Eli Ritchie died in 1853, two of his sons, James M. 
and Riley B. Ritchie, were in California. They had gone 
there a year or two before his death on account of the dis- 
covery of gold in that State in 1848. Their voyages by sail- 
ship on two oceans with Harve Derrick and others has been 
described in another place. They came home in 1856 to 
wind up the estate. By that time most of their brothers and 
sisters had married and moved away. They had made enough 
money in gold mining to buy the shares of all the others. 
They divided the 1000 acres of land between themselves in 
two equal parts. It was then that J. M. Ritchie married 
Elizabeth Dickerson, daughter of Obadiah Dickerson, and 
settled down on his part of the plantation. 

The other brother, R. B. Ritchie, father of the writer, 
returned to California for another four years. On this trip 
he made the long journey by steamboat on the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers and by oxcart across the plains. In 1864 
he came home from California and went to the Civil War. 
With other men from this county he was among the troops 
of General Johnston against those of General Sherman as 
they marched through Georgia from Atlanta to the sea. 
When the war was over he came home and his marriage to 
Sarah Ann Martin, my mother, took place. They then settled 
on the farm where their children were born and reared. 

James M. Ritchie, like his father Eli Ritchie, was a farmer 
and stock-raiser. He added a considerable area of valuable 
land to the part that he had of his father’s estate. He was a 
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Justice of the Peace and was chosen to represent the county 
in the House of Representatives in 1880. In 1886 he was 
elected Senator of this district. He was not active in politics, 
but had the unanimous support of his precinct each time 
that he was a candidate for office. On account of his reputa- 
tion for honesty he was given the contract to build the court- 
house that stood in the public square of Clayton until the 
present building was erected. 

The children of James M. Ritchie were four sons and one 
daughter. The oldest son, J. R. Ritchie, married Marinda 
Carter. He was Sheriff of the county in 1900. He and the 
next son, John, have passed away. John married Texie Kelly. 
His son, Kelly Ritchie lives on the old Kelly homestead in 
the Valley. Lee, the next son, lives at Toccoa, Georgia. He 
married Lelah Carter. Their several children live in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Thomas J. Ritchie, the youngest of this family, widely — 
known as a live-stock trader, lives at Cornelia, Georgia. His 
daughter, Susie, was a gifted teacher of public speaking. His 
two sons, Wesley and Hubert, are leading business men and 
outstanding citizens of the Cornelia community. 

The daughter of this family, Mary, is the widow of the 
late Z. B. Dillard. Now at the age of 88, she lives with her 
son, Barnard Dillard, at the old homestead in the Valley 
community. 

Riley B. Ritchie was also a farmer and stock-raiser. He was 
never a candidate for public office. His entire married life 
was devoted to the improvement of his farm. Taking the 
500 acres in a rough condition at the time of his marriage, 
he had at the end of his life one of the most productive farms 
in the Valley. | 

The children of Riley B. Ritchie were four sons and two 
daughters. The older daughter, Elizabeth married John 
Howard. Laura married John B. Dockins. Robert, the second 
son, married Minnie Tanner. Their daughter, Myrtle, mar- 
ried Mettler Bollinger. They and their young son live at 
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Newark, New Jersey. The other two sons went to the West. 
Will settled in the oil fields of Oklahoma, married there, 
started his family there, made some money, and he and his 
wife and their four sons now have their home in Oregon. Frank 
married Lura Price of this county. ‘They now live in Washing- 
ton State. The other son is the writer of this sketch. His work 
has been to establish the School at Rabun Gap. Enough is 
known about him without any further comment here. In 1900 
he married Addie Corn, daughter of John H. Corn of ‘Towns 
County. Their daughter, Ruth, who married Harold Carter, 
and her two children live with them in Clayton. It should 
be recorded here that both James M. Ritchie and R. B. 
Ritchie endeavored to rear their children well. They stood 
for schools, churches, and good citizenship. ‘They were both 
fortunate in the kind of women they married. No children 
could have had better mothers than Elizabeth Dickerson, 
daughter of Obadiah Dickerson, and Sarah Ann Martin, 
daughter of A. J. Martin. 


The Original Wolf Fork Group 


Long before I began on this history of the county a letter 
came to me from some one somewhere wanting to know 
what I could tell, if anything, about the Pinson family. If 
I had answered that letter, as I failed or neglected to do, all 
that I could have said was that the people of the Wolf Fork 
community called the long range which lies on the west side 
of the valley Pinson mountain. The records show that as 
early as January 10, 1823 Joseph Pinson purchased land lot 
123 in the Wolf Fork community, containing 250 acres, at 
the price of $125, which was 50 cents per acre. This farm 
was probably part of the old Henry Hopper place or the lot 
on which Arthur Bramblet and his wife now live. Joseph 
Pinson was an old man when he came to this county. He 
had a large family of eleven children. They were a religious 
group. Three of the daughters, Casandra, Margaret, and Jane 
were among the first members of the Head of ‘Tennessee 
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Baptist church at Dillard. Jane was the wife of Josiah Henry 
Carter, a brother of the old Jesse Carter, who was also one 
of the members of that church. 

The Pinsons were a family of more than ordinary standing 
and were much respected. ‘They came from the old Pendle- 
ton district of South Carolina. ‘The records of the War De- 
partment at Washington show that Joseph Pinson was one 
of the guards of the British soldiers who were taken as 
prisoners in the great and decisive Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain. He was awarded a pension for his military service. In 
his last years he was surrounded by four or five prominent 
young men who were early settlers and married his daugh- 
ters. ‘The records seem to indicate that he either sold his 
farm to his son, Curtis Pinson, who died before he did, or 
gave it to him. The father and the son are buried in a little 
family cemetery which is to be found on a hilltop out in the 
field from the home of Arthur Bramblet where it is now 
surrounded by a cluster of pines and other trees. 

The Pinson family, including the sons-in-law, owned 
nearly all the upper part of the Wolf Fork valley before 
the Keeners and Dickersons settled there. Of the five sons-in- 
law, Samuel Farris had his home at or near Clayton. The 
part of this man in the first years of the county’s history 
and in the county to which he moved is so important that 
an account of his life will be given under another heading. 
Three sons-in-law who had their homes right around the 
Pinson homestead and occupied nearly all of the upper part 
of the Wolf Fork valley were William Visage, one of the 
Burch brothers, perhaps Henry, and Josiah Henry Carter. 
Garrett Burch and John Burch were two other neighbors. 
All the group except Carter had come from the district of 
South Carolina where Joseph Pinson had lived. 

All of these men were in comfortable circumstances. Gar- 
rett Burch had the farm on which John McCurry and his 
wife Mollie Keener now live. When new lands were being 
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opened up to settlement and the Indians were being pushed 
out, Garrett Burch sold his farm to John Burch and moved 
to Lumpkin County. The price for the lot of land and 24 
head of cattle, 24 hogs, all farming tools, and a rifle gun 
was $1200. After the death of the young Curtis Pinson and 
the aged father the Pinson estate was divided up and the 
entire group moved to other new counties. Henry Burch 
sold his farm to my grandfather, Eli Ritchie. One of the 
Burch brothers, who had married one of the Pinson daugh- 
ters, and William Visage who married another of the Pinson 
girls, all moved to what was then Union County. 

William Visage settled in the Hightower community of 
what is now Towns County. The Visage postofice was named. 
for him. The only postmaster that it ever had was the father 
of my wife. Josiah Henry Carter moved to Union County 
and died in what is now the Morganton community of 
Fannin County. These men were prominent citizens. Many 
of us remember Pinson Burch, who was a Sheriff of ‘Towns 
County. There were two young men, Joe Burch and Cicero 
Burch, who went down to Athens and worked in a store 
of the Talmadge family. These men were well known to 
our older citizens who used to take their wagons with loads 
of apples and other produce to the Athens market. ‘The 
Burch brothers helped them to sell their products. Cicero 
Burch was well known in this county. He had for several 
years a store at Wiley. He married Elsie Ramey, a daughter 
of James Ramey, who is still living. 


The Story of Samuel Farris 


Like Andrew Miller, Tillman Powell, and William Kelly, 
Samuel Farris was another first settler who filled an impor- 
tant place in the first years of this county’s history and then 
moved to another new county as the Indians were being 
gathered up for their removal to the Indian Territory. This 


man was Representative of the county in the Legislature in 
1825, ’26, 27, '28, and ’29. And was Senator in 1830, ’31, 
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and 732. He had come into the county as a young man from 
upper South Carolina and acquired land in the vicinity of 
Clayton on which he lived. He was several times a Justice 
of the Inferior Court, and was administrator on one or two 
estates and was guardian of two sets of minor children. From 
the many demands for his public services, it was evident 
that he was a man above the average in education and 
executive ability. 


But with the above facts the information in our records 
about this early settler comes to a dead end. For a long time 
I was at a complete loss as to what had become of him. 
Finally there came to me a letter from a friend telling me 
that she was trying to help a woman in another county to 
find out whatever there was to be known about the Pinson 
family as one of the first settlers and about this man, Samuel 
Farris, who had married one of the daughters of Joseph 
Pinson. Here I was given a start on the discovery of the 
entire Pinson group and of the later career of Samuel Farris. 
His career in two counties is a long story. Before coming into 
this county he had married Rebecca Pinson, a daughter of 
Joseph Pinson, and was the administrator on the estate of 
Curtis Pinson, his brother-in-law, who died before his aged 
father passed away. 

This young man was attracted to Walker County at the 
time when the Indians were being gathered up for their 
removal to the Indian Territory. He was appointed as Cap- 
tain of the company of soldiers that guarded the stockade 
in Walker County in which the Indians were being held. He 
became at once one of the leading citizens of that county. He 
served as its Representative and Senator in the Legislature 
as he had done in this county. He reared a large family of 
eight children. Most of them were born here in Rabun 
County. His family and the Pinson family were deeply 
religious. Among his descendants by birth and marriage 
there have been a number of ministers of the Gospel. There 
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have been among them doctors, lawyers, and other represen- 
tatives in the Legislature. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
although he was beyond the military age, he organized his 
own company of soldiers for the Confederate army and 
marched away with some of his own sons in the ranks. He 
died in a hospital in Savannah in 1862 while in active service. 
From there his body was brought home and buried in the 
cemetery at LaFayette in Walker County. 


NOTED FIRST SETTLERS OF OTHER PARTS OF 
THE COUNTY 


Seymour York 

In the back of the old musty volume, Book A, in the 
records of deeds we find that as early as 1818, a year before 
Rabun County was created by the Legislature, the old Jeffry 
Beck on his plantation in the Pickensville district of South 
Carolina was writing a will which was afterwards recorded 
as a deed. In this instrument he says that he has given his 
lands to his sons and is undertaking to give two of his six 
negroes to his daughter Miriam and her husband, Seymour 
York. Thus Seymour York was a brother-in-law of the noted 
Colonel Sam Beck. He was then married and was living in 
South Carolina. 

The next we see of this man is in the records of deeds 
which show that on June 10, 1826 he purchased from Lazarus 
Tilley of Rabun County parts of land lots 11, 17, and 18 on 
Scott’s creek west of Clayton, containing 300 acres, at the 
price of $600. Here Seymour York made his home and reared 
his family. He built a corn mill on the creek. ‘The heavy 
sills of locust timber are still there, and the mill has been 
‘in use until recently. This man was thus the patriarch of 
all the Yorks in Rabun County, so far as we know. 


Jeremiah York 
The only children of Seymour York were three sons— 
Jeremiah, John, and Jeffry. The oldest son, Jeremiah, was 
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born in 1802 and died in 1888, at the age of 86 years. He 
was about 21 years of age when the family came to this 
county. On December 29, 1827, he purchased from John 
W. Towns of Talliaferro County lot 43 in the Persimmon 
district, containing 490 acres, at the price of $300. He mar- 
ried Margaret Dollison, who died in 1870 at the age of 65 
years. All of his children were from this marriage. ‘There 
were three daughters. Caroline married Alfred Keener. ‘They 
moved to Texas. Margaret married L. C. Hollifield, who 
was for several terms Clerk of the Superior Court. Adeline 
married Lee Pinner of the Persimmon district. Late in life 
Jeremiah York married Polly Ann Moore. He was a Justice 
of the Peace and a deacon in the Baptist church. He is buried 
in the old Persimmon cemetery. 

The sons of Jeremiah York were John Marion, Martin V., 
Cicero, the Rev. W. S. York, and Joseph B. York. ‘The 
two families of John Marion York and Martin V. York 
are more widely known than the others. These two men 
were reared on the old plantation in the Persimmon district 
and spent all of their lives there. The wife of John Marion 
was Rachel Jones, a daughter of Jesse Jones. Three of his 
well known descendants were his two sons, Hillyer and John 
Lee, and his grandson, Marler York. Hillyer was a prosperous 
farmer and a well known citizen. He married Sarah Dicker- 
son, a daughter of W. T. Dickerson. His daughter, Mrs. 
Maude Fisher, is at the head of the Red Cross work in this 
county. Hillyer died several years ago. John Lee and Marler 
became prosperous business men at Clarkesville and Cor- 
nelia. Both have passed away. 

“Martin V. York also reared a well known family. He mar- 
ried Sarah Ann Hopper, daughter of Henry Hopper. One 
of his sons, Dr. D. A. York, a prominent physician, is still 
living at Del Rio, Texas, at the age of 80 years. Another 
son was James C. York, a successful builder and contractor, 
who died many years ago. One of the daughters, ‘’exas, mar- 
ried Rev. John Brookshire and is still living. Dora married 
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Elijah Philyaw. She died several years ago. Julius married 
Dollie Parker. They moved to Oklahoma. Belle and Bentley 
were both school teachers. Luther, the youngest son, is a 
member of the County Board of Education and is still living 
on the old homestead. 


Jeffry York 


The lands which were acquired by Jeffry York lay mostly 
below Clayton on the Stecoa creek. His home was close to 
where Louis Reeves now lives. He had also part of a land 
lot in the Persimmon district adjacent to the plantation of 


his brother Jeremiah York. On January 1, 1860, the mother, 


Miriam York, widow of Seymour York, agreed with her three 
sons, Jeremiah, Jeffry, and John, on a division of the Sey- 
mour York estate. Jeffry was allotted some of the land on 
Scott’s creek. The balance went mostly to John York. The 
wife of Jeffry York was Sallie Dunlap of South Carolina. 

Three sons of Jeffry York, Benson, Seymour, and Beck, 
were killed in the Civil War. Jerry and Jeff never married. 
William T. York, widely known as “Uncle Bill” and a man 
with a great many friends, served for one term as Sheriff of 
the county. He married Mollie Gibson of the Hiram Gibson 
family in the Valley. It was through his initiative that the 
artificial channel of the Little Tennessee River was dug 
through the flooded lowlands, and when that was done the 
fine land of the York place and adjoining farms was devel- 
oped into their present state of high cultivation. 


John York 

John B. York while still a young man acquired a large 
acreage of land at low prices adjoining the Seymour York 
holdings on Scott’s creek. On May 16, 1857, his father, Sey- 
mour York, gave to him, “for natural love and affection”, parts 
of lots, 11, 17, and 18, containing 300 acres. It appears that 
about all of his land was on Scott’s creek, and much of it 
has been occupied by his descendants until the present time. 
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John York married four times. His first wife was Polly 
Welborn. There were only two children. The son, Terrell, 
died early. The daughter, Adeline, married Dr. George W. 
Long. His second marriage was to Malinda Scruggs, sister of 
the well known John W. Scruggs. A daughter by this mar- 
riage, Miriam, married Dock Keener. Margaret married 
W. M. Long, a brother of Dr. George W. Long, who served 
as Sheriff of the county for two terms shortly after the Civil 
War. A third daughter, Nancy, married “Curl” Keener. Four 
sons of John York were Seymour, Calvin, Logan, and J. M., 
known as Bud York. Seymour was killed in the Civil War. 
The other three sons have been among the well known 
citizens of the Scott’s creek community. 

The third wife was Nancy Carnes. From this marriage 
there was only one child, Sylvester York. He is the only 
surviving member of the older descendants of the Seymour 
York family. He lives on part of the old homestead, a much 
respected citizen. In his last years John York married Eliza- 
beth Morgan. There were no children. He lived to the ripe 
old age of 91 years. His grave is in the cemetery at Clayton 
on the hill above the Baptist Church. 


The Mozeley Family 


It happens that two of the first settlers of Rabun County 
lived to such old age that I can remember seeing them in my 
childhood. I have already mentioned my faint recollection 
of Obadiah Dickerson in his last years. I remember H. T. 
Mozeley, known as Colonel Mozeley, better on account of 
his living until I was a boy in the ‘teen age. The old gentle- 
man with his long, flowing white beard was to me a striking 
figure on his visits with my father to spend the night. 

It will be seen that here was a man with vision and capa- 
city to deal with public affairs. He ranked with James Bleck- 
ley and others of the first group in getting Rabun County 
organized and officially under way. In 1822 he was the second 
Sheriff that the new county had. He was Clerk of the Inferior 
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Court from 1824 through 1832—eight years. He was con- 
currently Clerk of the Superior Court for the same period. 
He was in the Legislature as Senator from this district from 
1833 to 1838—six years. Between 1852 and 1860 he was sev- 
eral times one of the Justices of the Inferior Court. 


Later on, although neither he nor his associates of the 
county had any capital to speak of, when gold had been 
discovered in the western part of this county, he with A. J. 
Martin, John Beck and others organized the Rabun County 
Mining Company with a capital stock of $100,000. As early 
as 1838 he was one of the incorporators of the old Blue Ridge 
Railroad which in that year obtained its charter from the 
Georgia Legislature. After that, when in 1854 this railroad 
was being constructed through the county, he with others 
incorporated a company to build the North Eastern Rail- 
road from Athens, Georgia, “‘so as to strike the Blue Ridge 
Railroad at or near the town of Clayton.’ Subscription books 
were to be opened at Athens and Augusta to raise for this 
railroad a capital stock of $1,700,000. 

Such was the vision of a few of the first settlers who were 
planning great things for this region and for Clayton as a 
railroad center until their hopes and aims were blighted and 
laid flat by the Civil War. 

H. T. Mozeley was scarcely of age when he began his career 
in this county. His father was David Mozeley and his mother 
Elizabeth Terrell. He and his parents came into the county 
at the beginning from the Pickensville district of South Caro- 
lina. In his connections with the Blue Ridge Railroad he was 
associated with the Sloans who came from that State. He 
married Esther Sloan in 1835. From the beginning he must 
have had enough means to keep him going in his many activ- 
ities. The record of deeds show that as early as Dec. 15, 
1824, he purchased from John Wilkins of Wilkes County 
land lot 20 just west of lot 21 on which Clayton was laid 
out, containing 250 acres for $400. To this he added part 
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of lot 19 and others adjoining land. He built a house of 
hewn poplar logs which stood where the entrance to the 
McCraw place is now. The house in which his grandson 
Eugene now lives was built by his son William and has 
been in the family 100 years. 

Colonel Mozeley and his wife are buried at Clayton on 
top of the hill above the Baptist church. He was born in 
1801 and died in 1885. His wife was born in 1812 and died 
in 1899. Among his descendants is a complete list of his 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren as kept in 
one of the family Bibles. As in other cases it makes too long 
a story to mention each one here. There were seven children. 
A son, Thomas Moore, was killed in the Civil War. A daugh- 
ter, Mary, married J. R. McKinney. Susan married Andrew 
Curtis. 


For the readers of this sketch something more should be 
said of the two sons, William Sloan, familiarly known as 
“Bill” Mozeley and the youngest son, Terrell. Bill Mozeley 
married Caroline Hopper, daughter of the old settler Samuel 
Hopper. They left an intelligent and energetic family in 
which the Mozeley character is well sustained. His son Henry 
married Alma Winters. After a notable career as a merchant 
in this county and at Toccoa, he and his wife died there. 
Genelia, still living, married the late R. E. A. Hamby whose 
career and children are spoken of elsewhere. Eva married the 
late Charley Rogers, for several terms a popular Clerk of 
the Superior Court. Lula married D. 5. Justus, a prosperous 
farmer and leading citizen of the Germany community. Dora 
married Claude Green, the present Justice of the Peace of 
the Clayton district. One of their two sons, Henry, is a 
prominent business man of Toccoa. The other, Claude 
Bethune, is a professor of Clemson College now on leave 
at Yale University on a $2000 scholarship awarded by the 
Rockefeller Board. 


Eugene Mozeley, the other son of Bill Mozeley, married 
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Ollie Fuller, a descendant of the early settler Samuel Fuller 
of the old Tallulah district. As already stated, his home and 
farm have been in the Mozeley family over 100 years. A 
daughter, Virginia Dare, married Ernest Stroud. Alpha 
Omega married Tavern Keener. Coralee has been a teacher 
in the school at Waynesville, North Carolina, for a number 
of years. The two younger daughters, who are twins, Dakota 
and Lakota were graduated from the Junior College at 
Rabun Gap and, on their record, the State Department of 
Education awarded to each a two-year license to teach in 
Georgia’s public schools. 

Terrel Mozeley, the other son of Colonel Mozeley, married 
Callie Dillard, daughter of Albert Dillard of the Valley dis- 
trict. The writer personally knew these two people. ‘They 
often visited our home in the Valley. They were both gifted 
as leading singers at religious meetings. I have known few 
men more entertaining in conversation and story telling than 
Terrell Mozeley. This couple left a fine family. Their daugh- 
ter Sallie was one of the most beautiful girls in the com- 
munity. She married Weimer Penland of Macon County, 
North Carolina. Two of her sons and two of her daughters 
living at Franklin survive her. 


The Long Family 


The first member of the Long family came from western 
North Carolina. On January 1, 1842, James R. Long of Hay- 
wood County bought from Henry H. Armstrong, who was 
one of the first inhabitants of Clayton, four town lots, each 
containing one and one-half acres, or six acres in all. He 
bought also from Armstrong two land lots, numbers 8 and 
9, south and west of Clayton, containing 300 acres. On Jan- 
uary 2, 1844, James R. Long sold his town lots to John 
Kelly, and also land lots 8 and 9, for $600. It seems that 
John Kelly gave all of this property to his son, ‘Thomas 
(Red) Kelly. The town lots were numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 and 
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were located in the block where the postofhice is now located. 


Henry Long was the father of the well known Dr. George 
W. Long whose home and farm were about three miles west 
of Clayton, on Scott’s creek, just west of where Virgil Dixon 
now lives. George W. Long was born October 19, 1825. He 
died October 14, 1900. The records of the Inferior Court 
show that George W. Long was one of the Justices of that 
court in the period from 1856 to 1860. Curiously enough, 
when there was no good public road that led from Clayton 
westward towards the Tallulah district, it is of record in the 
minutes of the Inferior Court that George W. Long asked 
for a road to be opened to his farm “without interrupting 
any other man’s farm’. It must have been a crooked road, 
as roads were in that day, by having to go around the other 
farms and along their borders. 


Dr. George W. Long was widely known as a pioneer phy- 
sician who practiced medicine in his day. Many of our older 
citizens remember him. His granddaughter, Miss Faye Long, 
has shown me the diploma which he received from the Ameri- 
can University of Medicine of Philadelphia. Its date is 1879. 
It is in Latin, as all such diplomas used to be, as many of them 
still are. The name, George W. Long, is beautifully engrossed 
in the center of the diploma, and the paper is of excellent ma- 
terial and well preserved. It is signed by several members of the 
Faculty and by the President of that institution. Dr. Long was 
known as a man of the most outspoken and forthright type of 
citizen. He was much respected by all who knew him. 

There were six children of the George W. Long family. 
His wife was Adeline York, daughter of John York, who 
was one of the three sons and only children of Seymour 
York whose wife was Miriam Beck, a sister of the old Colonel 
Sam Beck. The first three children died in infancy of diph- 
theria. The last three, John Terrell, W illiam Seymour, and 
Ena lived to be grown-up people and each reared a family 
of their own. The second son was our well known W. S. 
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Long who was Ordinary of the county 1890-1894. He was 
always known as a man of good judgment and conservative 
type of mind, and was one of the most capable public of- 
ficers that the county has ever had. He was for many years 
one of the directors of the Bank of Clayton. He married 
Florence Duncan, a daughter of the late David ‘T. Duncan, 
who served as Sheriff of the county in 1870-1874. He and 
his wife passed away a few years ago, each coming to the end 
of a life-time within a few weeks of each other. Their chil- 
dren now living are Faye, and Beth, who is the wife of T. A. 
Duckett, Cashier of the Bank of Clayton, and Duncan. 


The Watts Family 


George Watts is the oldest of the Watts family now living 
in this county. His home is on the west side of the highway 
two miles south of Clayton. He and his youngest daughter, 
Grace, have given the writer a paper which shows a rather 
complete genealogy of the family from the days of the first 
settlers to the present time. The lot of land on which he 
lives, number 22, has been in the family more than 100 years. 

Three other leading citizens of the Watts family have been 
well known to the writer. One of these, W. B. Watts, lived 
on the Bridge creek road near the Liberty church. He held 
the office of County School Commissioner in the period when 
the public schools of the county were first getting started. 
The writer received from him his first license to teach school 
in the county and knew him well throughout his life. ‘wo 
other prominent men of the family are Sherman and Wil- 
liam Watts, both still living. The lot of land on which they 
live number 40, was purchased by their ancestor John Watts 
in 1837, and thus has been in the family during more than 
a century of time. In 1858 John Watts and others of the 
family deeded to Charles Watts the ground on which the 
Liberty Baptist church now stands. 

All four of the men I have mentioned, George Watts, 
W. B. Watts, Sherman Watts and William Watts, have sprung 
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from branches of the family established by John Watts who 
was among the very first settlers. This John Watts had two 
brothers, Pleasant Watts and James Watts, who came with 
him into the county from western North Carolina, but after a 
few years these two moved westward into other new territory 
being taken over from the Cherokee Indians. 

Thus all of those that bear the family name and that of 
the Watts connection are descended from John Watts as 
their common ancestor. He first took up land near Clayton. 
Then he and his four sons, William Watts, Jack Watts, James 
Watts and Charles Watts, acquired land which stretched 
all the way from west of Tiger to the Liberty church. For 
three miles it was a Watts settlement. And in that part of 
the county a number of the Watts families are living today 
on lands which have been in their possession for more than 
100 years. They have always been a substantial and well-to- 
do type of people. 

While it must remain forever to the credit of the lone 
frontiersman John Watts for planting the Watts family in 
this county, the most interesting character of the name was 
Pleasant Watts. He came into the county from Buncombe 
County, North Carolina. He seems to have had some money 
and to have been a speculator in land transactions. As early 
as 1823 he purchased from George W. Crawford of Haywood 
County, North Carolina, part of lot 148 in the Valley district, 
containing 133 acres for $300. In 1824 he bought lot 145 in 
the Valley, paying $125 for the 250 acres. In 1828 he pur- 
chased lot 134 in the same district, containing 250 acres 
for $600. 

All of the land purchases above mentioned were in the 
Valley and are examples of other purchases in that district. 
In 1825 he sold part of lot 148 for $300. In 1828 he sold part 
of lot 124 on the east side of the Tennessee river to William 
Gillespie. In 1834 he sold part of lot 121, containing 120 
acres, to my grandfather, Eli Ritchie, for $100. In 1837 he 
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sold lot 134 on the west side of the Tennessee River to Jesse 
Carter for $600. In 1837 he sold lot 145 in the eastern side 
of the Valley to Mason Grist for $600. 

The foregoing land purchases and sales make up about 
all that appears in the records of the county about this 
early settler. No records have been found to show that he 
left any descendants in the county. His activities covered a 
period of about 15 years. 

One of the stories about Pleasant Watts that is remem- 
bered by a few of the oldest citizens is that he really had a 
good deal of money for that day and time and kept it in 
coin and in a strong chest which he kept under lock and key. 
As the story goes, he would make the offer that any man 
who could pick up the chest and set it on a wagon could 
have the money. But the money was so heavy and there was 
so much of it that no man could win the bet. 

Like a few other pioneer settlers, such as General Andrew 
Miller who had some ready money, Pleasant Watts, seeing 
that the Cherokee Indians were being moved out of all the 
territory in north Georgia, and seeing that in the new lands 
being opened up there was a greater field for his activities, 
moved to Gordon County and settled in the neighborhood 
of where the prosperous town of Fairmont is now. It is said 
that he became there a man of considerable wealth. 


The Taylor Family 

The common ancestor of this family was William A. Tay- 
lor. The most we know about him is that he was almost the 
first settler who took up land in the Stonepile district on 
the lower part of the Tallulah River, and there reared a 
family of five boys and five girls. His wife was Nancy Can- 
trell. The sons were William, Charles Landrum, David Dun- 
can, Frazier, and Henry. The daughters were Millie, Sabrina, 
Melvina, Nancy, and Minerva. 

From this large household there came, as far as we know, 
all of the Taylors that have lived in the southern half of 
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the county. The farms on which the first generation lived 
are now covered by the lakes which have been built on the 
Tallulah River by the Georgia Power Company. The oldest 
son, William, married Hannah Worley and then moved 
away from the county. The second son, Charles Landrum, 
lived on the south side of the Tallulah river near the old 
Crane’s ford. His farm is now deep under the widest part 
of the lake which lies just above the Lakemont dam. 

This leading citizen married Catherine Matilda Vandiver, 
whose family lived in the south-east part of the county below 
Tallulah Falls. Her brother, Marcus Vandiver, represented 
the county for one term in the Legislature. The children of 
Landrum Taylor were eight boys and four girls. The boys 
were Jeptha, Julius, Clinton, Peyton, Garnett, Nevett, Hen- 
ry, and Marcus. The girls were Waltzie, Ella, Susie, and Lou. 

Of this family the two sons best known to the writer were 
Jeptha and Clinton. Jeptha lived in the Wolf Creek com- 
munity. He had there a good farm, was a public school 
Trustee, and a substantial citizen. The brother, whom I 
have known better, Clinton, has been a successful merchant 
at Tiger for many years. He is a deacon of the Baptist church 
and one of the most influential citizens of that community. 
He married Julia Price, daughter of W. S. Price, of the 
Chechero community. 

The children of this couple are the well known Dr. Ralph 
Taylor, who has been for many years a successful dentist at 
Clayton, and his sister, Ola, who was a teacher in the schools 
of Rabun and other counties for a number of years. She 
graduated from both Georgia State College for Women and 
the University of Georgia. The wife of Dr. Ralph ‘Taylor, 
Rachel, was the daughter of the Honorable Howell Blalock 
who represented the county for several terms in the Legis- 
lature. This couple are among our most useful citizens. 

‘Another large family was that of David Duncan ‘Taylor 
who married Ellen Worley. There were ten children, five 
boys and five girls. The father was a Baptist minister. The 
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descendants of the present generation are widely scattered 
in this county and in adjoining counties. 

Frazier Taylor will be remembered as one of the most 
public spirited citizens of the county in his day. He owned 
a good farm on the Tallulah River some distance above the 
Lakemont community. His wife was Katie Ellard. Their 
children were eight boys and four girls. The boys were 
Chromer, Willard, Farrett, Sanford, Virgil, Dock, Claud, and 
Percy. The girls were Drucie, Flossie, Corinne, and Eva. ‘The 
family moved out of the county before the Georgia Power 
Company took over the basin of the Tallulah River, and the 
descendants are now widely scattered in this and other coun- 
ties. 

The other son of the original Willaim A. Taylor, Henry, 
married Mary Jane Swofford. Of this family there were nine 
children. The names of those that are available were Walter, 
Jeff, Balus, Charles, Etta and Elsie. Ihe names of three 
others are not known to the writer. 


The five daughters of William A. Taylor all married in 
this county and reared large families. ‘The names of the chil- 
dren are too numerous for the space allowed here. As in the 
case of the other families, they are now widely scattered in 
communities of this county and adjoining counties. 


The Roane Family 


The home of Tom Roane, known as the old Lewis N. 
Jones place, is one of the oldest places of residence in the 
county. Here stand three great oak trees no doubt more than 
a hundred years old. Here in the back yard of this old home 
is one of the oldest clusters of boxwood to be found any- 
where. Icom Roane has been offered $300 for it, but he says 
that he doesn’t need the money and refuses to sell it. 

The background of the Roane family is in western North 
Carolina. The first of its members landed in Pennsylvania in 
the colonial period and drifted toward the south in the early 
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stream of migration. Tom Roane’s father was the late W. F. 
Roane who was reared in the Cartoogechaye community of 
Macon County, North Carolina. His mother was Mary Jones, 
daughter of Lewis Jones. The noted William Jones, who 
was one of the first settlers of the county and built his home 
near Bethel church and lived to be almost 100 years of age, 
was his great grandfather. 

The other children of W. F. Roane were Alex, who died 
many years ago, and Marvin and Will who live in Atlanta. 
Tom Roane was twice married. His second wife was Miss 
Julia McDowell of Macon County, North Carolina. Neither 
wife is now living. With the exception of what time his 
sister-in-law, Miss Mamie McDowell, lives there, —Tom 
Roane, who is now in his seventies, is the only inhabitant of 
this old place. It is one of the county’s landmarks. 


Alex. Roane married Laura Kirby, daughter of Cicero 
Kirby. She and her daughter, Mamie, and Fred and Ed live 
at Tiger. They own and operate there a farm and a general 
store. There was an aunt of the family, Hannah Jones, who 
married Dr. Rembert. The two children by this marriage 
were Walter and Clara Rembert. There was an uncle Wil- 
liam Jones who was killed in the Civil War. 

The late W. F. Roane will be remembered by many of 
the older citizens as a man of very positive and outspoken 
convictions. He was wounded in the Civil War and was dis- 
charged from the service on that account. All four of his 
sons are known to be men of a very positive type. There is 
never any doubt about their position on any public question. 
They consistently maintain an attitude of independence 
without having any desire for public office. They all carry 
this spirit of independence and self-reliance into their busi- 
ness. They are all industrious, thrifty and enterprising. 

It should be set down here to the credit of ‘Tom Roane 
that he had the initiative and the courage to build at the 
bend of Stecoa creek on the old William Jones property the 
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first electric power plant that was ever established in this 
county. With that property he furnished the town of Clayton 
with light and power facilities for several years. With the 
advent of the Georgia Power Company, the plant was pur- 
chased and absorbed by this more powerful utility. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Wilkerson 

We have in our county today no man of more solid charac- 
ter than J. M. Wilkerson, and no couple who have lived 
longer together and at the same place than he and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Georgia Frances McCurry. These 
two people have lately celebrated their 64th wedding an- 
niversary. Mr. Wilkerson was born where he now lives on 
Owl Mountain and has never lived anywhere else. He was 
the son of an early settler Lemuel Thomas Wilkerson, and 
his grandfather was also named Lemuel Thomas Wilkerson, 
who came to America from north Ireland and was of Scotch- 
Irish descent. 

Mrs. Wilkerson is also a native of the county and belongs 
to one of the oldest families. They have three sons and three 
daughters, seven grandchildren, and two ereat-grandchildren. 
Mr. Wilkerson is a farmer and jeweler by trade. He first set 
up a watch repair shop here in Clayton 70 years ago. 
It was on the lot now known as the Eliza Duncan lot. The 
house that stood there has lately been removed and the lot 
is owned by Roy Jones. That lot and the house that stood 
on it was one of the oldest land marks in the town. 

Mr. Wilkerson was also in the mercantile business here for 
some ten years with the late W. S. Long. He later sold out 
to Mr. Long, but has continued in the jewelry business up 
to the present time. He was for several years the official watch 
inspector for the Tallulah Falls Railroad. Mr. Wilkerson is 
now at the age of 86 years. 

Mr. Wilkerson was born August 17, 1864. His wife was 
born Jan. 11, 1870. His grandparents came to Rabun County 
from South Carolina in the period when the first white 
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settlers were establishing their homes when the county was 
an unbroken wilderness. The family settled down in the 
midst of a more or less friendly community of Indians. ‘The 
couple were married December 22, 1884. To the union were 
born the following children: C. O. Wilkerson, who lives at 
Tiger; Mrs. Atrice Kennedy, Jacksonville, Florida; Mrs. 
Louise Carson of Tiger; and Flossie, Fred, and Gypsie, all 
of Clayton. 

Mr. Wilkerson figures that he has set some sort of a record 
for foot work during the time that he has maintained his 
watch repair shop at Clayton. He says that he has walked 
an average of five miles a day, six days a week, to and from 
Clayton and his home on Owl Mountain, and this isn't 
counting Sunday, on which day he walks to Clayton to get the 
papers. 

Mr. Wilkerson has never owned an automobile. He has 
always carried the “correct time”’ for his fellow citizens. ‘They 
turn to him when they want to set their watches. He is also 
known as one of Rabun County’s outstanding weather fore- 
casters. He takes his bearings from the clouds, the moon, and 
the rising and setting of the sun. Both of this pair of people 
know how to make a living and keep a home. The wife is 
one of the best cooks and housekeepers in the county. Mr. 
Wilkerson is also known as one of the best business men 
among our citizens. For every year of his long and active life 
he has saved something and laid it up for a rainy day. 


The Will Smith Family 


We have had no families in this county that were born 
with silver spoons in their mouth. We are all a population 
of very limited means. Elbert Hubbard, the noted magazine 
editor, used to have a saying that one man’s as good as another, 
if he is. In the comparison of one person with another there 
is a great deal of virtue in that one word JF. You never can 
tell what is in a boy or girl until they have a chance. In my 
career as an educator I have found it to be true in many 
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cases that a bright mind and a fine character can come out 
of the hardest and most unpromising surroundings. I have 
thus been all my life a believer in the philosophy of Robert 
Burns that “a man’s a man for all that”. 

Here in the case of the Will Smith family we have as good 
an illustration as we can find that there is something renas- 
cent in the blood of the Anglo-Saxon, and that, even though 
it may be held down in obscurity for a generation or longer, 
it will re-assert itself when given an opportunity in spite of 
all disadvantages. I have not been able to trace the genealogy 
of this family back to the time of its landing on the shores 
of this continent. We find the grandfather of the late Will 
Smith, Joseph Smith, first in the old Camp Creek community 
of this county. That locality is far down in the south-east 
corner of the county and in the angle between the Tallulah 
and the Chattooga River. Will Smith was born there in 1877. 
His father was James Smith. When Will Smith was a small 
boy the family moved to the Stonepile district, which was 
some distance up the river and in the Flat Creek community. 
There was a large family. A daughter, Harriett, married 
Mathew Jones. Another one married James Benfield. A third 
daughter married Elger Roberts. ‘The second son married 
Marie Lee, daughter of Wesley Lee. The fourth daughter 
married Rufus Dockins. , 

As I have already indicated, Will Smith was a good ex- 
ample of the kind of man who comes up the hard way and 
from the most obscure beginnings. ‘This boy had no well-to- 
do kinfolks, and none of the prestige belonging to a promin- 
ent family. Among our public officers we have had no more 
striking case of the self-made citizen. He never had any 
political machine. His way in politics was to go direct to the 
voter, without regard to whether he was for him or against 
him, and frankly and honestly state his case on its merits. 

Nor did this boy have much advantage of schooling. He 
got what little there was to be had in the old Flat Creek 
school of the Stonepile district. He then got a little more at 
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a school which had been started at Demorest and which was 
later to become Piedmont College. He first came into notice 
as a candidate for the office of Tax Collector of the county, 
and was elected to that position. After that he was elected 
as Representative of the county in the Legislature, and 
served one term. He took office as Ordinary of the county 
on January lI, 1921. He was elected for two terms without 
opposition. He was serving in that office for another term 
to which he had been overwhelmingly elected when he died 
suddenly from heart failure while out fox hunting on the 
side of a near-by mountain with his son Lamar. There has 
been no funeral at which a larger number of people were 
present than at the burial of this useful man. The county 
has had no public servant who has had a greater capacity for 
making friends. His untimely death was on November 2, 
1935, at the age of 58 years. 

Will Smith married Connie Lovell, daughter of Isaac 
Lovell and Susan Kirby. She was reared in the old ‘Timpson 
community along with several other Lovell families, and 
near-by the old Timpson Baptist church. From this old 
family she had a heritage of good blood. In her school days 
she was a pupil of the well known teacher, I. N. Foster, who 
taught several terms at Burton and within her reach. ‘That 
good teacher is still living. Of the Will Smith family there 
were ten children, nine of whom are still living. Elise mar- 
ried Dick Powell. Bob married Wilma Bowers. Harry has 
not married. Claude married Norene Holden. Louise is the 
wife of Hugh L. Eidson. Susie married Billie Fisher. Bill 
married Addie Sue Carnes. Jerry, the youngest child, mar- 
ried Dick Massee. 

Lamar Smith is the oldest child of this large group. Like 
his father, he has had to come up the hard way and to hoe 
his own row. He has done it well thus far, and the county 
has no young man whose prospects are to go farther in public 
affairs. As a boy he had the energy and the ambition to 
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obtain a good education. He was a second honor man of the 
Law School at the University of Georgia. When his father 
died he filled out the unexpired term of that office. Four 
years ago he was appointed Chief Probation Officer in the 
capacity of an assistant to Judge E. Marvin Underwood and 
Judge Robert L. Russell of the Federal Court of the North- 
ern district of Georgia. He has just now been appointed 
Assistant District Attorney of this circuit. In this office he 
will serve the same court as a prosecuting attorney. He mar- 
ried Isabel Coffee whom he met while in college. ‘Vhey have 
two daughters, Elsie and Nancy. 


Mr. J. E. Harvey 


Here is a descendant of an early settler who has done more 
for his community than any other native citizen who lives in 
it. He was born in what is known as the Wolf Creek neigh- 
borhood in this county and moved to Tallulah Falls 54 years 
ago. His father, J. W. Harvey, came from western North 
Carolina before the Civil War. He fought through that war, 
returned home, and married Martha Shedd of the Wolf 
Creek district. 

Mr. J. E. Harvey is an unusually modest man when it 
comes to having himself advertised for things that he does. 
In several ways he has filled the largest place of any native 
citizen in his part of the county, and is still filling that place, 
but he avoids publicity so completely that we do not see 
much about him in the county paper or other publications. 
He had entered the sawmill business at Tallulah Falls when 
the school was started there by Mrs. Lipscomb. He had the 
job of building the first school house at the beginning of 
the undertaking. As an example of his extreme modesty, he 
has never allowed himself to be elected as a Trustee of that 
school, and leaves that honor to be given to some of his 
neighbors. Nevertheless, he has always given a great deal of 
both his time and his means to the support of the school. 
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Along with his sawmill business, Mr. Harvey entered the 
mercantile business soon after he moved to the Falls. He is 
still carrying on that business, which is the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in that part of the county. Mr. Harvey has 
been connected with the Georgia Power Company in various 
capacities ever since the Company began at the Falls in 1911. 
It was discovered by the heads of that great corporation that 
he had the ability required of a local man as their representa- 
tive, and that he was the man they were looking for. One 
of his tasks was to make the purchases of land in the Tallulah 
basin for the several dams and reservoirs which they were 
going to build. It was Mr. Harvey who negotiated all the 
purchases of land from the farmers and others, and without 
having to resort to condemnation proceedings in a single 
case. That was no small job. He knew that it was a serious 
matter for a family with a good farm and a house full of 
children to sell their home which had been in the family 
for generations, and move to a new location they knew not 
where, and without knowing whether they would find a new 
home in which they would be happy and satisfied. 

On the lands which the Power Company acquired there 
was a great deal of fine timber, and a great deal of timber 
was needed for the construction of the dams and reservoirs. 
Here was another task for Mr. Harvey, he being in the saw- 
mill business and knowing how to manufacture the needed 
lumber. Still another job was to build roads, both wagon 
roads and tramways. A new highway had to be located and 
built all the way from the Falls to Lakemont. Mr. Harvey 
had charge of that job. 

In these several capacities Mr. Harvey has been the em- 
ployer and supervisor of a great deal of labor for the Power 
Company. In his own private business he has constantly had 
as many as 40 or 50 men working for him. His bigness of 
vision and goodness of heart are best demonstrated in his 
way of dealing with his employees and with any person in 
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need of his help. When the depression came he did not 
allow his men to suffer. He managed to keep them on the 
payroll. When warned that such a course would break him 
up, his answer would be that he couldn’t afford to let the 
men and their families starve. That is J. E. Harvey. He has 
probably extended credit to more men and stood for them 
in more ways than any other man in this county. 

Naturally a man with the ability of Mr. Harvey makes 
money. But a man of his disposition also loses money. Just 
how well off Mr. Harvey is, the writer does not know. He 
is of course in comfortable circumstances. With his oppor- 
tunities he could have been a man of considerable wealth. 
But that is not the way of J. E. Harvey. He is what we may 
call a habitual giver to good causes. He is greatly interested 
in helping boys and girls to get an education. He is the kind 
of man who stands by the school, the church, and every 
worthy movement for the upbuilding of his town and his 
community. 

Mr. Harvey married Lena Magness, of a native family of 
the Wolf Creek community. Their children are four daugh- 
ters. Gussie has never married, Drucy married W. R. Turpin. 
Bertha married Sam Maxwell. Myrtle is the wife of Ernest 
Norton, our efficient Tax Collector. He has been a Trustee 
of the Tallulah Falls School for about 20 years. 


The Whitmire Families 


In the upper corner of South Carolina Whitmire is a 
common family name. More than one of those families 
came into this county in the early period of settlement. Al- 
fred Whitmire of the Pine Mountain community was an 
outstanding citizen whom many of us older people will re- 
member. He served for several years on the County Board 
of Education. He owned that beautiful farm which lies on 
the Rabun side of the Chattooga River just above the bridge 
on the highway between Highlands and Walhalla. The beau- 
tiful home in which he lived still stands there. He sold the 
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place to the Georgia Power Company at a handsome price 
and invested the money in Coca-Cola stock. That was back 
in the early days of Coca-Cola and the transaction proved to 
be a fine investment. 

Alfred Whitmire married Hattie Nicholson, a sister of 
Balus Nicholson, an aunt of Rosco, Jean and Uber, whom 
we all know. There was only one child by the marriage, a 
daughter, Pearl. She married Sam Massey and they live at 
Greenville, South Carolina, where he has been in business 
for many years. The writer takes occasion to say he per- 
sonally knew Alfred Whitmire and knew him to be a very 
fine character. 


The records are so obscure that it is not clear whether 
Alfred Whitmire was related to the other families of the 
name that settled around Clayton in the early days. ‘The best 
known of these families are the descendants of the old Billie 
Whitmire. He married Hannah McCurry in 1845. John W. 
Whitmire was another early settler. He married Fannie 
Gaines in 1847. Evidently these two men were brothers. ‘The 
records indicate that John Whitmire and his brother, Rob- 
ert, moved to Arkansas. 

The parents of Uncle Billie (W. R.) Whitmire were 
Stephen Whitmire and Patsy Cobb of Oconee County, South 
Carolina. As one of the first settlers Uncle Billie acquired the 
lot of land a mile north of Clayton on which the old home 
was built of hewn logs which is still standing. This ground 
contains the location chosen for the new Hosiery Mill. Uncle 
Billie died in 1904. He and his wife are buried just back of 
the Baptist church in Clayton. 

The descendants of Billie Whitmire, who were the grand- 
children of Stephen Whitmire, were a large group. Sarah 
married John Burton. Mary married Albert Lovell. Rachel 
married Levi Shirley. Logan’s first wife was Martha Single- 
ton, and his second wife was Nova Ramey. He was an 
ordained Baptist minister. Adolphus married Leila Manley. 
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He is the only one of the children now living. His home 
is at Carnesville, Georgia. 


The families of this group which have been best known 
to the writer are those of Rufus Whitmire and his two 
brothers, Columbus and Stephen. Rufus married Lucy Moss 
of Hart County. His daughter, Lucy, is the wife of Berry 
Floyd, our County School Superintendent. Columbus mar- 
ried Jane Williams. Their daughter, Polly, married John 
M. Carter, who now lives in Orlando, Florida. Lydia mar- | 
ried Jonas Burrell of Towns County. Elizabeth’s first hus- 
band was R. L. Rothell of Toccoa, and her second husband 
was N. G. Ouzts of Greenwood, South Carolina. Louis first 
married Mary Page, and then Minnie Wells of Cornelia. 
Rufe married Bertha Garland. Alex married Jessie Hawkins. 
Elbert lives at Athens, Georgia. He married Hattie Wilson 
of Belton, South Carolina. Jacob married Jane Garland of 
North Carolina. Sylvester, widely known in this county as 
“Ves”, had for his first wife, Delia Thompson. His second 
wife was Mary Pitts. 

‘Ves’ Whitmire will be remembered as a man who stood 
out aggressively in support of the church and law and order 
and against the evils of liquor and boot-legging. His tragic 
and untimely death came at the hands of a man who was 
transporting liquor from this county to a neighboring coun- 
ty. Clingman Whitmire, another brother, married Mary 
Louise Carter, daughter of the late I. N. Carter of West- 
minster, South Carolina. He and his wife still live there. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of all this family of Billie 
Whitmire was the late ‘Steve’? Whitmire, the successful mer- 
chant and business man. He was also an ardent supporter of 
the church and ministerial education. His first wife was Sarah 
Dotson. His other marriage was to Lillie Addington. Both 
have recently passed away in Florida. It will be remembered 
that Bartow Whitmire, a son and only child of the first mar- 
riage, was killed by stepping into an open elevator shaft in 
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Atlanta. He was a remarkable boy and his death was widely 
mourned by the people of this community. 


The Family and Descendants of William Jones 

There is no older name in English History than that of 
the Jones family. It is commonly said to be of Welch origin 
and to have come from the Wales area of England. Here 
in Rabun County there has been no early settler with a 
larger family and a wider circle of lineal descendants and 
kindred than William Jones. The writer has been shown 
an old copy book in this man’s handwriting which shows 
that he learned somewhere a whole text-book of Arithmetic, 
and the skill of the manuscript shows that he must have had 
long training and practice in penmanship. As a young man 
he came through North Carolina into South Carolina and 
was there a nearby neighbor to the Coffee and Neville fami- 
lies. He married Bashaba Coffee, a sister of General Edward 
Coffee, and his oldest daughter Nancy married Alexander 
Neville. 

Here we are getting back to the beginning of the period 
in which the first white men came into this county to make 
their homes. Let’s remember that General Coffee made the 
first purchase of land in what is now the Chechero district. 
Also, to get started with William Jones, let’s get the impor- 
tant fact that he and General Coffee were brothers-in-law 
and that just before the General had made his purchase Wil- 
liam Jones had purchased the lot he had chosen for his home. 
This was lot 23 which lies between the town of Tiger and 
Bethel church. The date of Coffee’s transaction was on the 
2nd of March 1821, and that of William Jones was on the 
8th day of the preceding January. 

Let’s imagine, then, the state of mind and outlook of 
these two brothers-in-law as two of the first white men that 
made up their minds to cast their lot and the future of their 
families in this new and virgin territory which was then an 
unbroken wilderness. Both brought their wives and children 
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with them. Of the 14 children born to William Jones and 
his wife no fewer than ten of them were with them when 
they came to this county. With as many mouths to feed this 
man had done well in purchasing the 490 acres of land from 
Nathaniel Peters of Putnam County for $100. It is no wonder 
that two years later we find him buying the adjoining lot, 
number 20, containing 490 acres, including the fine bottom 
land “in the bend of Stecoa”’. 

Here just across the railroad from Bethel church where 
his great-granddaughter Dora Smith lives today William 
Jones and his wife Bashaba Coffee, with already as many as 
ten children, established the family seat where they spent 
the balance of their lives. The head of the great household 
that thrived here was born in 1773, and his companion in 
1782. They were married in Oconee County, South Carolina 
in 1800. They are both buried at Bethel church. ‘They were 
both consistent members of the congregation that wor- 
shipped there. This remarkable man, whose life had the long 
span of 100 years and four months, died Dec. 5th, 1873. His 
wife had almost the equally long life of 96 years and eight 
months. | 

In 1872 when William Jones was in his 100th year, a friend 
who had known him and his family intimately took a census 
of his descendants. Said he, “From this union sprang four- 
teen children, eight of whom are still living. There are 120 
living grandchildren, and 178 living great-grandchildren, 
making a total living issue of 306 persons.” 


The following list gives the names of the 14 children and 
date of their birth: | 


Nancy, born April 28, 1802. Lewis Neal, born June 22, 1814. 
Mary, born Nov. 15, 1803. Elizabeth, born April 11, 1816. 
Jesse, born Sept. 28, 1805. Malinda, born Jan. 20, 1818. 
John, born June 24, 1807. William, born Jan. 10, 1820. 
Sarah, born April 17, 1809. Lucinda, born April 8, 1822. 
Moses, born Dec. 1, 1810. Bashaba, born April 5, 1824. 


Andrew, born Oct. 30, 1812. Patsy, born Feb. 23, 1825. 
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As these children grew up and married off most of those 
that settled in the county had their homes and reared their 
children in the community that surrounded the original 
homestead. It thus came about in the next generation that 
most of the nearby farms in what is now the Tiger com- 
munity were owned by members of the family and those 
connected with it by blood or marriage. 


One of the sons, William Newton Jones, who married 
Linda LaPrade, was killed in the Civil War. Mary, John, 
and Elizabeth married in Habersham County and settled 
there. Moses and Andrew settled in Pickens County. Malinda 
married Beverly Shirley and lived in Alabama. 


Of the remaining eight children, Nancy married Alexan- 
der Neville, whose home was near Walhalla, S. C. As we have 
already seen, Alexander Neville was the father of the four 
brothers, John C., William, Joseph, and J. M. Neville, and 
the great-grandfather of Dr. L. Neville of Dillard. Sarah 
married William Watts. The home of this couple was near 
Rocky Grove church in this county. Lucinda married New- 
ton Cathey of the Tiger community. Patsy married Benjamin 
Stonecypher, son of James Stonecypher, of the Tallulah dis- 
trict. She is buried at Bethel church where her father and 
mother are buried. 


The three of the children who made their homes on or 
nearby the original plantation were the daughter, Bashaba, 
who married Berryman Shirley, Lewis who married Eliza- 
beth Alexander of South Carolina, and Jesse who married 
Susie Cannon, sister of Horace W. Cannon. Berryman Shir- 
ley came from Habersham County and he and his wife lived 
in the old Jones home near Bethel church. He was severely 
wounded in the Civil War, was first brought to his father’s 
home in Habersham County, and was moved by his father’s 
slaves to his home at Bethel where he died. 


The children of Berryman Shirley best known to the peo- 
ple of the county were Mary who married Joseph M. Watts, 
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Moses who married Lizzie Thompson, and Lewis whose first 
wife was Sarah Watts and his second wife Sibbie Bynum. A 
daughter of Mary Watts, Dora Smith, who is a granddaughter 
of Berryman Shirley and a great-granddaughter of William 
Jones, lives at the old Jones home today. 

Moses Shirley and Lewis Shirley, grandsons of William 
Jones, lived across the way from the old homestead, and 
each became the owner of a good farm and part of the fine 
bottom land which William Jones purchased “in the bend 
of Stecoa” in 1823. The two children of Lewis Shirley by 
his first marriage are Sutton Shirley of Gainesville, Georgia, 
and Mrs. R. M. Dickerson of Rabun Gap. Those by the other 
marriage are Frank, S. T., Clara, Gladys, and Grace, the wife 
of Guy Green. 

Lewis Jones was born in 1814. He was the owner of a 
considerable body of land part of which lay on Stecoa creek, 
north of the old Jones homestead, and within a mile of Clay- 
ton. The home is now known as the Roane place, his daugh- 
ter Mollie having married William Roane of Macon County, 
North Carolina. His grandson, the well known Tom Roane, 
lives there. His granddaughter, Nellie, first married Walter 
Rembert and afterwards J. B. Murray, the lawyer. 

Lewis Jones had a conspicuous part in public affairs. He 
was a Justice of the Inferior Court in 1849, 1851, 1852 and 
1853. He was one of the first men to hold the office of 
Ordinary of Rabun County. He was Representative of the 
County in the Legislature in 1859, in 1875 and in 1876. 
He was a man of substantial means, being the owner of 
three slaves. 

Jesse Jones was born in 1805. He became the owner of 
over 2,500 acres of land and five slaves. His home was in 
what is now the town of Tiger, and his nephews, the Roane 
brothers—and their sister—have their homes on land which 
he owned and on the spot where his house stood. Being a 
brother-in-law of Horace W. Cannon, he could have been 
active and influential in politics, but such does not seem to 
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have been his desire. He lived to be 86 years of age, and his 
wife to the age of 77. Both are buried at Tiger. 

The children of Jesse Jones were Angie who married John 
LaPrade, Thursey, who married Cicero Kerby. Eliza, who 
married Sherod Dover, Rachel, who married John Marion 
York and Clinton and Russell who settled in Texas. One 
of the grandsons well known to the writer and remembered 
as a personal friend was Cicero Kerby. His son Walter Kerby 
lives in the home at Tiger. 


Fernando LaPrade 


In the making of Rabun County there have been a num- 
ber of other first settlers who deserve a place in the sketches 
given here. But the list of those that have been dealt with 
is already too long for the space to which they should be 
limited in this book. So this chapter is being closed with 
the mention of two of the great-grandsons of William Jones. 
One of these was the late Fernando LaPrade. His mother 
was Angie Jones LaPrade, daughter of Jesse Jones. He was 
a student in the old field school of Mr: Curtis and boarded 
at our house. He went to Texas as a cowboy on a large 
ranch. He then moved to Arizona and greatly prospered 
there. He married Lizzie Dover, daughter of Sherrod Dover 
by his first wife, who was Margaret Kelly. He attained to 
such prominence in Arizona that his son was Attorney Gen- 
eral of that State. On his frequent visits to this county he 
always came to see his old friends in the Valley. 


Dr. J. C. Dover 


What shall be said here of this other great-grandson of 
William Jones? He is more than that, for his grandmother, 
Susie Jones, was a sister of Horace W. Cannon, and his great- 
grandfather on that side of the house was the first settler, 
Henry Cannon. Thus after 125 years what man in our county 
is today more secure in his place in the story of our history? 
If the people of this county were today voting on the ques- 
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tion of what man should rank as their first citizen, in whose 
honor would a majority of the votes be given 

The father of Dr. Dover, Sherrod Dover, came from 
Lumpkin County as a young man in the period before the 
Civil War. He was Clerk of the Inferior Court in 1866. He 
acquired back there the property on which his son now 
lives. He was County School Commissioner in 1884. ‘The 
son has been Chairman of the County Board of Education 
ever since the death of his predecessor, Dr. W. J. Green, in 
1910. Although one of the busiest men in the county on 
account of his extensive practice as a physician, he is con- 
stantly called upon in all public undertakings for his leader- 
ship and advice. Seeing how hale, hearty, and youthful he 
appears at the age of three-score-and-ten, we are reminded 
that he is the great-grandson of a man who lived to the age 
of a little over 100 years. 

Dr. Dover married Miss Mary Simmons, daughter of the 
Rev. W. A. Simmons, who was the Methodist preacher in 
charge of the work in this county for a number of years. 
They have three children. Helen married Byron Turner and 
lives in Bradenton, Florida. Marie married Claud Carter 
and lives in Gainesville, Georgia. Tom, a promising young 
physician, married Virginia McDowell of Madison, Georgia, 
and lives in Athens, Georgia. 


CHAPTER V 


THE INFERIOR COURT 


The term Inferior was given to this Court simply because 
it was the lower court and the Superior Court was the higher. 
The Supreme Court of Georgia had not yet been established. 
There were five Justices of the Inferior Court elected by the 
people. The term of office was five years. The minutes of the 
meetings are very brief and contain scarcely any other in- 
formation than the bare action that was taken. 

This was the form of government under which most of 
the business of the county was carried on from the beginning 
until it was abolished by the Legislature and the present 
Court of Ordinary was established in its place in 1868. It 
had the principal powers that the Court of Ordinary now 
has. These were the levy of taxes, all control and responsibil- 
ity for finances, the supervision, construction, and mainten- 
ance of public buildings and roads, the probation of wills, 
the administration of estates and guardianships, and such 
support of public schools as it was able in its day to furnish. 

About all that is to be found of the history and proceed- 
ings of this ancient and honored tribunal is found in half 
a dozen time-worn and musty old minute books kept in the 
files of the present Ordinary’s office. The first meeting of 
the Inferior Court of which there is any record is of the 
November term, 1822. All that is shown in the minutes 1s 
that Edward and Winnifred Coffee made application for 
Letters of Administration on the estate of John Coffee. ‘The 
statement simply ended, “The Court of Ordinary, ‘Thomas 
Kelly, C O C”. The list of clerks as given by the State De- 
partment of Archives and History does not show that 
Thomas Kelly was either a Justice or a Clerk of the Court 
at this time. He was County Treasurer and jailer at differ- 
ent times, and it looks as if he was serving as a Clerk Pro 
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Tem. He served as a Clerk until 1830. Jacob Capeheart suc- 
ceeded him. James Bleckley became Clerk in 1835 and 
served for more terms than any other man that held that 
office. The minutes do not show any meetings of the Justices 
listed by the Department of Archives and History until the 
January term of 1826. However, the State records in Atlanta 
show that the first five Justices were elected in 1820, and 
that they were Luke Barnard, Henry Cannon, Charles Gates, 
Chesley McKenzie, and Tillman Powell. The five members 
shown in the minutes of 1826 are Edward Coffee, James 
Dillard, Samuel Farris, William Gillespie, and William Kelly. 


A Population of Only 524 


It is to be remembered that the county was organized 
according to the census of 1820 with a population of only 
524 people, these being men, women, and children. ‘There 
was not much business in the first ten years to be attended 
to except the occasional appointment of administrators and 
appraisers of estates, and the estates to be wound up were 
very few. It was the rule of the court to make the widow 
one of the administrators. There was occasionally a will to 
be probated, and now and then a guardian to be appointed 
for one or more orphan children of minor age. 


The census of 1830 shows that the population had in- 
creased in ten years from 524 to 2176. But in 1840 it was 


only 1912, or a falling off of 264 people from what it had — 


been in the preceding decade. ‘This was due to the move- 
ment of migration into new counties that were being opened 
to settlement by white people as the Indians were being 
moved west of the Mississippi. By looking back upon this 
early period we can see that the county was then a small 
and primitive community, and yet its citizens were men who 
had high and wholesome moral standards. ‘There was scarcely 
either any criminal or civil litigation. To show that there 
were certain strict standards of moral conduct, it was the 
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practice of the Inferior Court to assume responsibility for 
the care and support of children born out of wedlock. ‘This 
was done when possible by requiring the father of the 
illegitimate child to come into court and assume this obliga- 
tion. The custom was so well established that there were 
notable instances in which the father in such a case voluntar- 
ily appeared and asked to be made guardian and be allowed 
to make bond for the care and support of the one or more 
children who were to be his wards. When there was no other 
way, the Court would order that an orphan or dependent 
child be bound out to some citizen until 21 years of age. 


The Administration of Estates 

A fairly representative picture of the circumstances of an 
early settler can be seen in the inventory of the estate of 
Edward Carter who died in 1834. He owned land lot 132 
in the Valley district. It contained 250 acres, part of it bot- 
tom land on the creek and the balance upland and wood- 
land. He was perhaps a man of average means. The items 
listed in the inventory are as follows: 


CTSOL TC PIUNALe pent es ker $70.00 
UL Ad AWA BIA be Waele! Reve Jas on gan lee Ria abcd Bae doadeie epe 60.00 
DCI Se yet aN 26. [4 MUST Le niet Ae ny Se ee 25.00 
Cirer ClAyDAGRICOl sso Oke ee a 18.00 
One red and white spotted cow ---.------------- 12.50 
Vier WitCrCO Wet Calket en eee ee 12.00 
aS Vr aOe URGeh 2 PAS aE TET 3 a Ee, ane 8.00 
COTE WHI LG iy CAI cea en ete ote 3.00 
One red anaiwhite. pull 2 yee 2.50 
One two-horse wagon and gears —___------ 30.00 
One lot of sawmill irons and saw__----------------- 12.50 
One set of blacksmith tools .——— ~~ ____---_— 10.00 
(neviot Of sundry; (ogists 3.75 
CORE OLS Ole OG WAN Cie 2.50 
PONE EI as: SACO Cat oe ne 3.50 
Two spinning wheels —————___________. 2.00 
CODE CLOCK ge ee 15.00 


RTOS RMI Ene tes a eee ee ee 1.00 
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One feather bed and bedstead 20.00 
Cneiteqiner Ge Cores om ee aie oni meek 12.00 
5 Fa Col ef o1 6 i) ped Moll MUA. Vina RA, SS Ue Phe pacts 8.00 
ROT PLO Wie ee ae ha a ec 1.00 
(ONE PSA GStONG cen 225 
CONE COW) DC ea eee ee ee 5614 
MONE TCLOWDAL Wl Sees te tg 1.314 
One set ior matching plants) ee 1.50 
One" paitiof, cartawheels) oo ie 1.00 
\werweeding) hoes et ee eae nee Hai 
SOVOTILCGND "Tres 1 ie he tae ae ee 35.00 
One sow and) five ypigs tac.) eee 4.121% 
One ‘set of pewter plates eee eee 2.50 
Ones lot! of) DOGKS. iG a ee See Bd Py, 
BUT? CHARTS) a ee et ee Re Aa eel a ane Ee 1.50 
Onectable and sundnes ee ee, 4.50 
Orie cormericup board... oe tee 3.00 


In nearly every inventory there was a loom and spinning 
wheel. In most cases a man’s saddle was priced at an average 
of $10, and a woman’s saddle was a little higher. Nearly 
every man had his own set of blacksmith tools. In almost 
every inventory there was a gun, and if it was a rifle, it sold 
at the price of about $15. In most cases there was a side of 
leather valued at a few dollars, it being the custom for the 
leather to be tanned and the shoes of the family to be made 
at home. 


Now and then a still was listed and usually sold at the 
price of $40 to $60. There were such unusual items as a 
couple of tomahawks, otter skins, and various kinds of steel 
traps. The powder horn and shot pouch are nearly always 
listed, and also a pair of saddle bags. Every family had its 
steelyards for weighing things. In some lists there were pieces 
of Indian pottery. 


Choosing the County Seat 


It was not until 1824 that the land was acquired for the 
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county seat. Before that nothing could be done about build- 
ing a courthouse and jail. However, all the physical conditions 
were so favorable to the selection of the ground on which 
the town of Clayton now stands that its choice for the county 
capital was a foregone conclusion. Looking at it now and 
noting the topography where the three valleys from north, 
east, and west converge on the central plateau, it was Nature 
itself that made the decision for the men who had this 
responsibility. 

It was perhaps the Justices of the Inferior Court who 
decided that the county should be named in honor of the 
Judge who held the first sessions of the Superior Court. His 
name was the Honorable Augustus S. Clayton. The place 
was at first called Claytonville, and then changed to this 
man’s surname. He stood high among the leading men of 
the State. He was born at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1783 
and moved with his parents to Georgia in his boyhood. He 
graduated at the University of Georgia in 1804, and his 
home was at Athens. After being admitted to the bar he was 
elected to the Legislature. In 1810 he was appointed to 
compile the statutes of Georgia, beginning with the year 
1800. He first served as Judge of the Superior Court of this 
circuit for six years from 1819 to 1826, and again from 1828 
to 1831. In 1831 he was elected to Congress and served two 
terms. He died at Athens June 1, 1839, at the age of 56 years. 

As I have already indicated, the minutes of the Inferior 
Court, on account of some entries having been misplaced 
or never written up, do not agree fully with the records in 
the State Department of Archives and History. The list of 
both the Justices and the Clerks are therefore given on the 
following two pages as they have been furnished to me by 
the State Historian. 
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Justices of Inferior Court 


Date of Commission 


Luke Barnard, April 19, 1820 
Henry Cannon, April 19, 1820 
Charles Gates, April 19, 1820 
Chesley McKenzie, April 19, 1820 
Tillman Powell, April 19, 1820 
Charles Gates, Jan. 24, 1821 
Ralph Cobb, May 24, 1821 
Edley Powell, May 24, 1821 
Tillman Powell, Nov. 12, 1821 
Edley Powell, Nov. 12, 1821 
Chesley McKenzie, Nov. 12, 1821 
Isaac George, Nov. 12, 1821 
Henry Cannon, Nov. 12, 1821 
John McClain, July 21, 1823 
Samuel Farris, May 3, 1824 
James Dillard, May 3, 1824 
Benjamin O’Dell, May 3, 1824 
Samuel Farris, Jan. 11, 1825 
William Kelly, Jan. 11, 1825 
John McClain, Jan. 11, 1825 
James Dillard, Jan. 11, 1825 
Samuel Farris, Jan. 22, 1829 
William Kelly, Jan. 22, 1829 
Lewellen Gilliland, Jan. 22, 1829 
Edward Coffee, Jan. 22, 1829 
William Gillespie, Jan. 22, 1829 
John McClure, July 14, 1830 
Thos. M. Henson, May 23, 1832 
Edward Coffee, Jan. 30, 1833 
Wm. Gillespie, Jan. 30, 1833 
Anderson McClure, Jan. 30, 1833 
Tanner B. Moore, Jan. 30, 1833 
Allen R. Gaines, Jan. 30, 1833 
Bailey Dover, Sept. 25, 1833 
Robert Brown, Sept. 25, 1833 
Wm. Sharyer, March 29, 1836 
Wm. Sharyer, Jan. 10, 1837 
John H. Sloan, Jan. 10, 1837 
James Beck, Jan. 10, 1837 
John S. Henley, Jan. 10, 1837 
Bailey Dover, Jan. 10, 1837 
Henry Burch, Aug. 27, 1838 
Andrew M. Morris, Jan. 14, 1841 


Date of Commission 


Edward Coffee, Jan. 14, 1841 
James Beck, Jan. 14, 1841 

John York, Jan. 14, 1841 

Wm. J. Gaines, April 15, 1842 
Berry Beck, April 15, 1842 
Thos. Welborn, Feb. 14, 1844 
Edward Coffee, Jan. 15, 1845 
James Stancil, Jan. 15, 1845 
Wm. McKinney, Jan. 15, 1845 
David Green, Jan. 15, 1845 
George Smith, Jan. 15, 1845 
John Keener, Aug. 13, 1845 
Lewis N. Jones, Jan. 13, 1849 
Edward Coffee, Jan. 13, 1849 
Bailey Dover, Jan. 13, 1849 
Jas. Billingsley, Jan. 13, 1849 
Wm. Sharyer, Jan. 13, 1849 
Geo. A. Greenwood, Apr. 2, 1852 
Henry T. Mozeley, Apr. 2, 1852 
Hiram Gaines, Jan. 14, 1853 
Henry T. Mozeley, Jan. 14, 1853 
Geo. A. Greenwood, Jan. 14, 1853 
Thos. K. Forrester, Jan. 14, 1853 
John York, Aug. 12, 1853 
George W. Long, April 12, 1855 
Bailey Dover, Jan. 12, 1857 
Henry T. Mozeley, Jan. 12, 1857 
James Bleckley, Jan. 12, 1857 
Alex. Mauldin, Jan. 12, 1857 
John F. Smith, Jan. 12, 1857 
Wm. J. Carson, Sept. 16, 1859 
George W. Long, Sept. 16, 1859 
G. W. Fincannon, Jan. 10, 1861 
D. M. Jarrard, Jan. 10, 1861 

J. W. Gaines, Jan. 10, 1861 
John Keener, Oct. 19, 1861 
David Green, Feb. 21, 1862 
George Cathey, Nov. 4, 1862 
Joel Arrendale, Jan. 23, 1865 
G. M. Netherland, Jan. 23, 1865 
Samuel Gower, Jan. 23, 1865 
Jesse Green, Jan. 23, 1865 

B. B. Beck, Jan. 23, 1865 
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Clerks of the Inferior Court 


Date of Commission Date of Commission 
David Mozeley, July 10, 1820 James Bleckley, Jan. 20, 1840 
Benjamin O'Dell, Feb. 18, 1822 James Bleckley, Jan. 20, 1842 
Henry T. Mozeley, Feb. 27, 1824 James Bleckley, Jan. 16, 1844 
Henry T. Mozeley, Jan. 11, 1826 James Bleckley, Jan. 15, 1846 
Henry T. Mozeley, Jan. 21, 1828 James Bleckley, Jan. 22, 1848 
Henry T. Mozeley, Jan 11, 1830 James Bleckley, Jan. 13, 1850 
Henry T. Mozeley, Jan 19, 1832 Wm. C. Price, Jan. 12, 1852 
David Capeheart, Dec. 5, 1832 J. C. Barton, Jan. 12, 1858 
Andrew L. Barry, Jan. 31, 1834 J. E. Derrick, Jan. 24, 1862 
Jacob Capeheart, March 3, 1835 S. W. Dover, Jan. 16, 1864 
James Bleckley, Jan. 25, 1836 W. H. Holcombe, Jan. 22, 1866 


THE FIRST COURTHOUSES AND JAILS 

No records have been found to show in what year the 
first courthouse and jail were built, or what kind of build- 
ings they were, what they cost, or who the contractor was. 
The act of the Legislature only said that the sessions of the 
Inferior Court and Superior Court and county elections 
should be held at the house where Daniel Love lived until 
a suitable courthouse was erected. However, there were so 
few people in the new county, there was so little public 
business to be attended to, and the Inferior Court not yet 
having any land on which public buildings could be built, 
and only what driblets of money could be collected from 
the few tax payers, what business there was had to be at- 
tended to in temporary quarters and in a more or less make- 
shift way. 

It was not until 1824, or five years after the county was 
created by the Legislature, that the Inferior Court acquired 
from Solomon Beck the tract of land on which the county 
site was laid out. This man was among the first settlers and 
seems to have had considerable foresight and some ready 
money. As early as the 16th of January, 1821, he had pur- 
chased from Joseph England of Habersham County for $600 
all of land lot 21 in this district containing 250 acres. This 
lot of land is so situated that the line of its southern border 
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is just south of the present Methodist church, with its west- 
ern border running north and south between the present 
courthouse and school grounds, with its eastern line passing 
north and south through the John A. Wilson fields, and 
its northern border starting due west near the Hamby Mill. 
Perhaps a better way to locate it is to say that the lot lies 
squarely astride of the present main street of Clayton, and 
that this street runs north and on a line parallel to its eastern 
and western borders. 

Here then on lot 21 was the location selected by the 
Justices of the Inferior Court for the use and purposes of 
the new county. So on the 19th day of July, 1824, the In- 
ferior Court obtained a deed from Solomon Beck for 67 
acres of this lot. The story persists that Solomon Beck made 
a gift of the 67 acres to the county. The deed says, however, 
that the consideration was $150 “to him in hand paid”. 

The Inferior Court had now acquired a tract of land which 
it could lay out in town lots and sell for the money with 
which to build a courthouse and jail. It is said that the town 
was laid out by Obadiah Dickerson who was one of the 
surveyors of the land lots of the county. No maps or blue- 
prints of the town lots have been found and there are prob- 
ably none now in existence. The first sale of town lots shown 
in the records of deeds was of two lots which had been sold 
to William W. Martin of another county and purchased 
from him by Lewellen Gilliland for $200, each lot contain- 
ing three-fourth of an acre. This was in 1825, or within one 
year from the date at which the tract of 67 acres was acquired 
from Solomon Beck. With this transaction and others which 
followed it, the Inferior Court began to have the money 
with which the first courthouse and jail were erected. 

The courthouse was built in the public square of the town 
where those that followed it were also located until the 
present building was constructed on a different site. ‘The jail 
stood on the corner of the square where the Community 
House now stands. The walls of both buildings had to be 
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of logs, for at that date there was no sawmill within the 
limits of the county. The courthouse was of two stories, with 
the auditorium on the lower floor, and rooms for the juries 
on the upper floor—an arrangement just the opposite of that 
in the present building. The roof was of hand-made boards, 
as it had to be. The jail was also of logs. How crude and 
temporary these two buildings were can be judged from the 
fact than in less than twenty years,, which is as long as hand- 
made oak boards will last on a roof, the Grand Jury began 
in its presentments to condemn the jail for not being fit as 
a place to confine criminals, and to demand that the court- 
house be repaired or that a new one be constructed. 


The building of the second courthouse and repairing of 
the jail were authorized by the Inferior Court in 1836 and 
the work was accepted in 1838. There seems to have been 
no important change in the design of the first two buildings. 
This time, however, a drawing was made of the courthouse 
and is shown as adopted in the minutes of the Inferior Court. 
This shows a structure exactly 35 feet square with the audi- 
torium on the lower floor as in the plan of the first building. 
The contractor was Henry H. Armstrong. He was something 
of a builder and promoter and of reliable character. ‘The 
records show that he built and owned one of the first hotels in 
Clayton. He moved to Walker County, but was still interested 
in gold mining properties in this county. For his work on 
the second courthouse and jail he was paid $750 in five 
installments of $150 each. 

In 1856 a contract for extensive repairs to the courthouse 
and jail was let to John C. Neville of Walhalla, South Caro- 
lina for $600. Until twenty years later the courthouse was 
of the same original design and built of logs. Next to the 
condition of the public roads, the two public buildings had 
been the subject of complaint in the presentments of the 
erand juries at most of the sessions of the Superior Court 
from the time the first of these cheap and crude structures 
began to fall into decay. 
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In 1878 the courthouse was in need of repairs again, but 
nothing had been done about it. Then something happened 
that was almost a tragedy. The Superior Court was in session 
and the auditorium was filled with the people in attendance 
to the limit of its capacity. The floor suddenly sank down 
and the logs in the wall were about to fall on the heads of 
the people as they rushed out of the building. This comic 
and almost tragic event is duly recorded in the following 
order of the Judge of the Court when the incident happened: 


“Georgia, Rabun County Superior Court, April Term, 1878 

The floor of the courthouse having given away and the 
walls of the courthouse having bulged out, and it being 
thought that there is danger of said courthouse falling, and 
there being apprehension on the part of jurors and those 
having business in court, that it is not safe to continue to 
hold court now in session in this courthouse, it is therefore 
ordered that with the consent of the counsel here present 
representing their clients in causes in said court, that the 
court do move into the Masonic Hall, a distance of about 
one hundred feet from this courthouse, and that the session 
of Court be continued in said Masonic Hall. 

GrorcE D. RicE, Judge” 


THE FIRST PUBLIC ROADS 

We are getting so far away from the primitive way in 
which the first settlers managed to get along when they dared 
to plant their homes here in an unbroken wilderness that 
we can hardly realize how they contrived to move their 
families and their small stock of goods and chattels from 
where they started to the places where they had determined 
to settle. We have seen that for over 50 years, or until 1878, 
when the last old structure almost collapsed, they had to 
put up with courthouses and jails built of logs. But the 
period in which there were no paved and permanent roads 
lasted about 40 years longer, or until the first State Highway 
Board was organized in 1917. 
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It seems to the writer that there must have been some 
kind of military road roughed out by the several expedi- 
tions that came up the Warwoman Valley and passed through 
the Rabun Gap in the wars with the Cherokee Indians. But 
these wars came to an end long before any white man built 
a home in the county, and no trace of such a road or any 
account of it has been found. How blank also are the first 
pages of our county history about roads is seen in the fact 
that in the first book of the minutes of the Inferior Court 
ending with the year 1839, it being the duty of the court 
to see about roads, there is scarcely any mention of them. 

It is a fact that an act of the Legislature was passed as 
early as 1827 appropriating some money to construct and 
improve a road from South to North through the county, 
but this act was repealed in the next year. It provided that 
the part of the road from “Crane’s Ford on Turoree” river 
to Clayton was to have Thomas Kelly as its overseer, and 
the part from Clayton to the “Locust Stake’, which extended 
from Clayton to a point on the North Carolina line, was to 
be under the supervision of Isham Nix. For many years it 
was called the Locust Stake road. The law required that all 
persons residing within five miles of the road should be 
liable to work on it, subject to the order of the Inferior Court, 
and without regard to their liability to work on any other 
road in the county. The settlers on the waters of the War- 
woman and Chechero creeks were exempt from this provi- 
sion. However, the law was so unpopular that it was im- 
mediately repealed and the help of the State was very little. 

Thus for the period up to 1840, a space of 20 years, we 
are left for what we know about roads to the stories that 
have come down from the first settlers themselves. I have 
already mentioned in another place the story often told by 
my grandfather that when eight years old in 1824, he 
rode on a pony over an Indian trail from Buncombe 
County, North Carolina, alongside of his father who was 
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looking for a place to build a home in Tennessee Valley. 
We know of course that for both men and women it was a 
time of horseback travel for long distances. A typical and 
true story is that told to the writer by Mrs. Julius Carver 
of how her great-grandfather, William Godfrey, in 1826 man- 
aged to move his wife and children and their few belongings 
from South Carolina across the Chattooga River into the 
Chechero district with only a horse and sled for their means 
of transportation. 

There is no more well known or truer story of a man who 
had to make his own road, as many others did, than that of 
James Stonecypher. He was one of the first three settlers in 
the west side of the old Tallulah district. In 1824 he acquired 
from his father then living in Franklin County at the price 
of $1,000 a lot of land on Wild Cat creek. But there was no 
road, and from a point in what is now Habersham County 
he had to cut out a road to get to it. A section of it in Haber- 
sham County is still in use and is known as the Stonecypher 
road to this day. 

We who are now living in a period in which enormous 
sums of money in Federal, State, and county funds are being 
spent on the grading, paving, and maintenance of roads in 
this county have to remember that it is only in our genera- 
tion that such funds have been available. It was never the 
practice of the Inferior Court in all its history to build roads 
at the county's expense, and this was for the simple reason 
that it had no money for this purpose. To us now it is al- 
most unbelievable that in 1863, which was within five years 
before the Inferior Court was abolished, the income of the 
county from taxes of the citizens was only $1,460, and that 
was the highest income that it had in any year before the 
Civil War. With no more money for roads, public buildings 
and schools we can understand how poor the county was 
and how little it was able to do about all these public 
services. 
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Roads and schools have been the two needs of the county 
that have lasted longest without having proper attention. It 
was not until 1840 that there were enough settlers in the 
several districts for applications to be made to the Inferior 
Court for public roads to be established. As the population 
increased it became the law for each district to have three 
Commissioners appointed by the Court for terms of two 
years as road supervisors. Petitions for roads were seldom 
turned down, for all roads asked for were needed. The in- 
variable action of the Court was to appoint a committee to 
“view out the practicability” of the road proposed and to 
report on it. The report was favorable in nearly all cases, 
stating that the road would be of “great utility to the com- 
munity”. It was then adopted by the Court and the road was 
put under the Commissioners of the district. 

Since it had no money, all that the Inferior Court could 
do was to order that the road be established. Back at the 
beginning the petition was sometimes only for a bridlepath 
over an Indian trail, or a “cartway” to be kept open by the 
one or more persons interested in it. As the county became 
more thickly settled it became the law that all the men 
within certain age limits had to work on the roads to which 
they were assigned for two days of the year, and that all the 
hands in the district could be called out to build a new 
piece of road. Before the days of the modern road machine 
and in the period of manual labor with pick and shovel, it 
became the law that a man could discharge his road duty 
with either his labor or by payment of a road tax at a fixed 
sum per day. 

Not until the paving that has been done by the State and 
the grading by the Forestry Service within the past 30 years 
has any road in the county been placed on a final and per- 
manent location. Alterations in numerous places have been 
the rule. The first roads went up hill and down and around 
the farms when not allowed to go through them. If a road 
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went through a farm for a long distance, the owner of the 
farm was permitted to set up gates on each border to avoid 
the expenses of building a fence on each side of the lane. 

Of the two roads in the county that soon became of most 
importance the first was the one that came across the Chat- 
tooga river at Earl’s ford from South Carolina up the War- 
woman creek and through the Rabun Gap. The other was 
the road to the south from Clayton that crossed the Tallulah 
River at the old Crane’s ford above where Lakemont is now 
and from there to the top of the mountain towards Clarkes- 
ville. Both of these roads were first needed by the citizens 
living along them. Each had a steep and high mountain ridge 
and a swift and at times impassable river to cross. Each had 
also its ‘‘smash-wagon”’ ford on the Warwoman Creek and on 
the Tiger Tail creek. 

By 1840 the population had increased to 1912 persons. 
The two principal roads over which the surplus products of 
the county were hauled to market led to Walhalla in South 
Carolina and to Clarkesville, Athens, and Augusta in Geor- 
gia. It was in this period that the first heavy road wagons 
came into use. It was only the owners of the largest farms 
that had the four-horse and six-horse teams that it took to 
draw them over the steep and muddy roads. It was not until 
many years later that any of the streams crossed by these two 
roads had any bridges built over them. 


The Turnpike Road 


In 1845 the Rabun Turnpike Road Company was in- 
corporated by the Georgia Legislature. By this time the 
population of Macon County, North Carolina, which was 
organized at about the same time as Rabun, had so increased 
that there was considerable travel from that county over the 
road that led from the North Carolina line through Clayton 
to Clarkesville and other market places in Georgia. It was 
felt by the citizens of Rabun County that people of other 
counties using this road and contributing nothing to its 
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upkeep should pay something for the use of it. The tolls 
that were charged and collected were as follows: 


Por a tOur norse, mule: OPlOx Team scst ee $ .75 
For arsix, norse, mulée;orvoxiwagon: sa 1.00 
For a two horse, mule or ox wagon —________-______-_- 50 
For a-one horse, mule or ox wagon — ~~ —________ .30 
For a pleasure carriage with two horses or more --. 50 
For a pleasure carriage with less than two horses _----- 30 
For a stage coach, ambulance or other conveyance _--- 50 
PRR OMY RIOTS LACK. PLCC ake 10 
For each head of horse, cattle, not hitched to a wagon __ .03 
For each head of other stock for market —-..----__. 03 
Porieachihead of howsiaheen io ik i es 02 


Although the Turnpike Company had an existence of 
about 40 years and passed through the hands of several 
owners, it was never a prosperous business. The last of the 
many lawsuits demanding that the owners put the road in 
proper condition or surrender the charter was brought in 
the February term of the Superior Court in 1887. The 
owners at that time were Thomas J. Coffee, Levi Rogers, 
and W. J. Ledbetter. The suit was brought by S. E. Bryson, 
H. G. Trotter, and John Carver of Macon County, North 
Carolina. The Company was then discontinued. 


THE BLUE RIDGE RAILROAD 


To us of this day it is a remarkable and amazing fact that 
one of the first lines of railroad projected in the United 
States, when there were less than 1000 miles of such road 
in operation in the whole country, was given a charter and 
afterwards put under construction right here in Rabun 
County. It was to build a railroad that would have Charles- 
ton, South Carolina for its seaport on the Atlantic end, and 
its western end at Cincinnati on the Ohio river. It was in- 
tended to serve the vast undeveloped territory between these 
points. For the construction of this long line four railroad 
companies were incorporated in South Carolina, Georgia, 
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North Carolina, and Tennessee. The corporation formed 
in South Carolina was to serve as the agent of those in the 
other three states, and with the backing of the South Caro- 
lina Legislature. 

The charter for the Georgia corporation was granted by 
the legislature in 1838. Think of that! That was 108 years 
ago. At least one of Georgia incorporators was a citizen of 
Rabun County. This was Henry T. Mozeley. I have spoken 
of him in another place. He was known in my childhood 
as “Colonel Mozeley”. I can remember him on his visits 
with my father in his ripe old age and with his long white 
beard. Another of the Georgia incorporators was Peter 
Lamar, who lived in Lincoln County and near Augusta. 
One other Rabun County man of that time, James Bleckley, 
was one of the directors. 

This courageous and colossal enterprise was conceived in 
the brain of the great statesman John C. Calhoun. It is not 
out of place here to say something about him as the sponsor 
of this great undertaking. As I have said elsewhere, his family 
came southward in the stream of migration from Pennsyl- 
vania. The plantation which he owned and the house in which 
he lived are now the property of Clemson College. This 
school should bear the name of Calhoun himself instead of 
that of his son-in-law by whom the plantation and a large 
sum of money were given. 

It is within an easy drive of two hours from Clayton to 
where this great man was born. American history furnishes 
no more illustrious example of the type of men produced 
in the pioneer period and under frontier surroundings than 
this scion of genuine Scotch-Irish stock. He first advocated 
the building of this railroad in his young manhood and 
when a member of the Legislature of South Carolina. He 
continued to be the sponsor of it during his long service 
at Washington as Congressman, Senator, Secretary of War, 
and Vice President. 
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There was a period of delay in getting the work of con- 
struction started on account of a debate in the Legislature 
between the statesmen Robert Y. Hayne, who contended 
that the road should cross the mountains near Asheville and 
go down the French Broad River, and Calhoun who main- 
tained that the route should be through the Rabun Gap 
and down the Tennessee River because it was less difficult 
and less expensive. 

The undertaking was also held back by a great deal of 
confusion in getting it financed and in getting the help of 
the Legislature. By finally putting sections of projected 
roads together, a line was completed from Charleston to 
Walhalla and has been in continuous operation from that 
time. Calhoun died in 1850. The part of the road from 
Walhalla through this county to the North Carolina line 
was under construction in the period just before the Civil 
War. But the breaking out of the War stopped all work on 
the 35 miles from Walhalla through this county and pre- 
vented the job from being completed when about 80 per 
cent of the grading in this county had been done. 

Thus ended the great dream of John C. Calhoun. It was 
also the dream of the citizens of Rabun County, and par- 
ticularly of the communities through which it was to pass. 
As early as 1836 at which time the project was first under 
discussion, the Inferior Court of this county passed a resolu- 
tion as an indorsement of the undertaking and as a state- 
ment of what a great thing it would be to the people of 
the county. Here at Clayton there was a small group of men 
who shared in the vision and in the constructive imagination 
of the great Calhoun. Two of these men were Henry T. 
Mozeley and James Bleckley whom I have already men- 
tioned in this connection. Mozeley was not only one of the 
incorporators of the Blue Ridge line, with Bleckley as one 
of its directors, but he and a group of men of Habersham 
County and at Athens obtained a charter from the Georgia 
Legislature to construct a line known as the Northeastern 
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Railroad from Athens, Georgia “so as to strike the Blue 
Ridge Railroad at or near the town of Clayton’. Subscrip- 
tion books were to be opened at Athens and Augusta to 
raise for this railroad a capital stock of $1,700,000. Such was 
the vision, as I have said in another place about H. T. 
Mozeley, of a few of the first settlers who were planning 
great things for this region and for Clayton as a railroad 
center until their hopes and aims were blighted and laid 
flat by the Civil War. Even after the Civil War it continued 
for many years to be the hope of many citizens of the county 
that the dream would yet come true. Just think of what it 
would have meant to this county if this development had 
taken place 100 years ago. 

It is interesting to look back at the character of this great 
piece of work after a whole century has passed by. I have 
been fairly familiar with it all my life. My grandfather, Jack 
Martin, had a contract on the grading of two or three miles 
of the road in the Valley. In that day there were no great 
machines for moving material such as we have now. All 
moving of dirt had to be done with dump carts and wheel- 
barrows. All drilling of rock was done by hand with hammer 
and steel. But anybody who will look at the great cuts that 
were dug out in the sides of the mountains, the high fills 
that were made in the deep valleys, and the size of the blocks 
of granite that were laid in the masonry for the abutments 
and arches of the bridges, will be amazed at the courage and 
efficiency with which the job was being attacked in that 
day and time. 

There is no doubt that if it had not been for the Civil 
War this great undertaking would have been put through 
from the Atlantic coast to the Ohio River. The state of South 
Carolina was then in a wealthy condition and was behind 
the whole project. There was nothing cheap about the work 
that was done. Every mile of the distance between Walhalla 
and the North Carolina line was under contract and sub- 
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Railroad from Athens, Georgia ‘‘so as to strike the Blue 
Ridge Railroad at or near the town of Clayton’’. Subscrip- 
tion books were to be opened at Athens and Augusta to 
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and steel. But anybody who will look at the great cuts that 
were dug out in the sides of the mountains, the high fills 
that were made in the deep valleys, and the size of the blocks 
of granite that were laid in the masonry for the abutments 
and arches of the bridges, will be amazed at the courage and 
efficiency with which the job was being attacked in that 
day and time. 

There is no doubt that if it had not been for the Civil 
War this great undertaking would have been put through 
from the Atlantic coast to the Ohio River. ‘The state of South 
Carolina was then in a wealthy condition and was behind 
the whole project. There was nothing cheap about the work 
that was done. Every mile of the distance between Walhalla 
and the North Carolina line was under contract and sub- 
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contract at the same time. The right of way through the 
farms of citizens of the county was promptly paid for. ‘The 
sum of $700 was paid to John W. Scruggs and $1,000 was 
paid to Albert G. Dillard for having to move their houses 
off the right of way. There were to be no trestles built of 
timber anywhere on the line. The three tunnels between 
Walhalla and Clayton were being bored through from each 
end and all were well under way. The one under the Stump 
House mountain above Walhalla was more than a mile long. 
It was then the longest railroad tunnel in the world. 

There was an attempt to revive and complete this great 
railroad project in 1869. The properties were mortgaged 
to financiers in New York and it was undertaken to float 
a loan of 5,000,000 dollars. But this undertaking fell through. 
Then there were other projects to build a railroad under 
different names. One of the most promising for some time 
was the company known as the Black Diamond Railroad 
Company. This also fell through. The last prospect of all 
was a horseback survey made by Samuel Spencer, President 
of the Southern Railway system. By that time this great 
system had built from Knoxville up to Calderwood in the 
Smoky Mountains and had built from Bushnell, North 
Carolina, down the river to Fontana, near the Tennessee 
line, where the great Fontana Dam now stands. That left a 
gap of only about 30 miles to be finished at that end. ‘The 
Tallulah Falls railway had then been built to Franklin, 
North Carolina. That left only another gap of about 30 
miles in the central part. Spencer’s plan was to complete 
the line between Clayton and Walhalla. But Spencer was 
killed in a railroad collision. Then the great American 
Aluminum Company in a lawsuit with the Southern Rail- 
way system gained the right to build power dams in the 
Smoky mountain gorge. That seems to have made such a 
railroad forever impossible on account of the prohibitive cost. 
Thus ended the dream in which the first settlers of our 
county had a share 100 years ago. 
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THE SUPERIOR COURT 


As a source of information the minutes of the Inferior 
Court came to an end when that court was abolished in 
1868. The period which they covered was about 40 years. 
That Court dealt only with civil matters. We turn next to 
the minutes of the Superior Court. The first book of these 
records extends from the April term of 1829 to the April 
term of 1839. It is evident that the minutes for the terms 
before 1829 have been lost or misplaced, for there is a refer- 
ence to a case that was tried in 1823 and was reinstated in 
1829. 


The first Judge of the Superior Court was the Honorable 
Augustus Clayton, as we have already seen. The first Solicitor 
General was the Honorable T. H. Trippe. Another Solicitor 
was the noted Howell Cobb. The first Clerk was Henry T. 
Mozeley. In all that period before the Civil War there were 
in the county no newspapers and therefore no obituaries 
that told what kind of citizen a man was when he died. It 
was during these 40 years that all of the best land in the 
county was taken up. Nearly all of the citizens in that period 
were the owners of their farms and homes. To judge of their 
behavior we can find very little other information than what 
has come down in the history of their families by word of 
mouth and in what is to be seen in the kind of men who 
served as Grand Jurors and of their Presentments to the 
Superior Court. 

So let’s take a look at two of the lists of Grand Jurors of 
these 40-years. The following are those drawn for the April 
term of 1829: 


1. David Mozeley, Foreman 7. Bailey Dover 
2. William Kelly 8. Robert Woods 
3. James Martin 9. William Jones 
4. Seymore York 10. Edley Powell 
5. James Dillard 11. Curtis Pinson 
6 


. Allen R. Gaines 12. James Allen 
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13. Irvin Price | 17. John Kelly 

14. Charles McClain 18. Pleasant Watts 
15. Elijah Coffee 19. Elisha Welborn 
16. Ambrose Sitton 20. ‘Tanner B. Moore 


Further on in this forty-year period the following citizens 
were the Grand Jury for the October Term of 1845: 


1. H. T. Mozeley, Foreman 11. Elijah Coffee 


2. Edward Coffee 12. William McKinney 
3. Dread Wall 13. McKenzie Fincannon 
4. Walter McClure 14. Samuel Hopper 

5. James Loveless 15. Horace W. Cannon 
6. Alfred Blalock 16. Eli Ritchie 

7. Eben B. Knox 17. Joel Hedden 

8. Anthony Fowler 18. William Gillespie 

9. James Stoncypher 19. A. J. Martin 
10. Abraham Keener 


It is unfortunate that those of us now living and our 
children and grandchildren do not know more than we do 
of the standards of citizenship of our ancestors who planted 
their homes here more than 100 years ago. In the other two 
periods of our county’s history enough crime has been com- 
mitted to stain its good name. That part of our history is 
so regrettable that, I do not see that it would serve any 
useful purpose to record it here. I am therefore leaving it 
out of this book. 


But here in our first 40 years was a period in which I 
find enough testimony to declare that it was the nearest to 
a golden age of good citizenship that our people have ever 
enjoyed. The county was sparsely settled, but there were 
good homes and substantial families in every district. ‘hese 
men knew that they were making a new country and felt 
that they had that responsibility on their shoulders. Nearly 
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all of them were home owners and there were scarcely any 
of the floating or less stable element among them. To work, 
to be honest and truthful, to pay their debts, to keep their 
word, and to be a good neighbor, were their cardinal prin- 
ciples. 

Part of the testimony that I have gathered for declaring 
that this was a golden age of good citizenship is the remark 
that I used to hear from Chief Justice Bleckley. He was born 
in the beginning of this period and grew up in it. It was at 
the April Term of the Superior Court in 1846 that he ap- 
plied for admission to the bar to practice law here at Clayton. 
He was then about 19 years of age. He therefore personally 
knew many of the men who served in this period as Grand 
Jurors. In speaking of what type of men they were, the Judge 
said that while they did not have much formal education, 
they were as fine a body of men in character, honesty, and 
integrity as any group of men that he ever knew anywhere. 

In the first book of the minutes which cover the proceed- 
ings of the Superior Court up to 1840 there was only one 
indictment for murder, and no conviction in this case. In 
many of the Presentments of the Grand Jury during this 
period they state that they have not had to report any viola- 
tions of the law of a criminal nature. Most of the prosecu- 
tions during the whole period of 40 years were cases between 
individuals in which a true bill was found under an indict- 
ment for “assault and battery’. Some of the leading citizens 
were arraigned in court on this kind of charge. It was usually 
for “opprobrious words’ and an exchange of blows known 
as a “‘fist and skull fight”. No matter how trivial the case, it 
appears that the Grand Jury felt that they had to discharge 
their duty by presenting a “true bill’. But the defendant, 
as a rule, pleaded guilty in a straight forward and manly 
way. As proof of how lightly these offenses were regarded 
by the Judge, the fine for “assault and battery” was often 
just six- and one-quarter cents. There was a coin for one- 
fourth of a cent in that day. 
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The Following are a Few Extracts from 


Presentments of the Grand Jury 


From April Term 1840 


“On a short though candid examination of all our county 
matters we find them in as good a state as are usual. Our 
county officers have done their duty. Our citizens generally 
have shunned crimes and misdemeanors. We have nothing 
of a criminal nature to present. Peace and plenty of the 
substantial matters of life are in abundance. We are happy 
to state that our citizens are generally peaceable, contented, 


and happy.” 


From October Term 1841 


“We are grateful in the reflection that we have nothing 
of a criminal nature to present. Peace and plenty prevail 
over our county. We have nothing to regret as far as our 
pecuniary matters are concerned except the scarcity. of 
money.” 


From April Term 1842 


“We are happy to state that the Grand Jury have not re- 
turned a true bill or made a presentment against any of 
their fellow citizens for any criminal offense.” 


From April Term 1843 


“We can not disperse without noticing with pride and 
pleasure the good order, peace, and quiet which continues 
to prevail in our county.” 


From October Term 1843 


“We are happy to find that almost nothing of a criminal 
nature has been laid before us, and we hope that this fact 
indicates a continuing of that law-abiding and peaceful dis- 
position for which our county has always claimed to be noted. 
Horace W. Cannon, Foreman.” 
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From April Term 1844 

‘We have taken into consideration that part of the charge 
delivered to us in relation to recommending an extra tax 
for the support of poor schools. We believe it to be a subject 
of the greatest importance and that a general diffusion of 
education amongst our children would greatly promote the 
morals of the county and ameliorate the condition of the 
poor. Yet our situation is such that we can not recommend 
the tax. We hold that we must first be just and then gener- 
ous. Our county is largely in debt. Our people are in duty 
bound to pay it. Our taxes must first be directed to that 
act of justice to our creditors”. 

It is a fact that before Rabun County was created by the 
Legislature the State of Georgia made a provision for the 
education of poor children which amounted to an endow- 
ment of about $500,000, and that the county received in some 
years $300 or slightly more from this fund for this purpose. 
Short term schools for no longer than six weeks were con- 
ducted in the several districts of the county. But the judges 
of the Superior Court in their charge to the Grand Jury con- 
stantly urged that more should be done by the county itself. 
The reply in the above Presentments was the usual answer to 
the charge of the Judge. Like Mark Twain’s remark about 
the weather, it was a subject that everybody talked about, but 
about which nothing was done. The foregoing reply also 
shows how small the income of the county was. A debt of 
as much as $200 was considered a serious matter. The motto 
of the Grand Jury was always to be just before being gener- 
ous. It is to be said to their credit that the county has never 
had any financial scandal or any obligation that it could not 
meet. 


100 MARRIAGES THAT TOOK PLACE 100 YEARS AGO 


1820—Captain Robert Milligan and Malinda Powell, by Tillman Pow- 
vot UL dl . 

1821—Joseph York and Peggy Barnard, by James Dillard, J. P. 

1822—James George and Elizabeth Wall, by James Dillard, J. P. 
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1822—Rey. Jehu Chastain (Haywood Co:, N. C.) and Martha Carter, by 
Jas. Dillard, J. P. 
1823—Alexander M. Neville and Nancy Jones by Sam’! Quarrels, Min- 
ister. 
1825—Joseph Eller and Mariah Hedden, by John Dillard, J. P. 
1825—William Gillespie and Malinda Eller, by John Dillard, J. P. 
1825—Josiah H. Carter and Jane Pinson, by Thomas Kelly, J. P. 
1825—William Carnes and Nancy Dunlap, by Edward Coffee, J. P. 
1826—John Pitman and Rachel Dotson, by Thomas Kelly, C. O. C. 
1830—John Keener and Margaret Crone, by O. T. Dickerson, J. P. 
1831—Eli Carnes and Clara Adams, by John Derrick, J. P. 
1831—Jeremiah Burton and Millie Moore, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1831—George Hefner and Clarissa Jones, by Jacob Capehart, C. O. C. 
1831—Jarrett Burch and Stacy Wilkins, by Robert Wood, J. P. 
1831—Robert N. White and Sarah Watts, by Jacob Capehart, C. O. C. 
1831—James Kelly and Malinda Beck, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1832—William Justus and Eleanor Murry, by J. H. Carter, J. P. 
1832—David Green and Francis Wall, by Samuel Farris, J. P. 
1832—Madison Carnes and Mahala Loveless, by John Derrick, J. P. 
1832—William Morgan (Walker Co.) and Elizabeth Carter, by J. H. 
Carter, J. P. 
1832—John M. Burch and Elizabeth Dillingham, by J. H. Carter, J. P. 
1832—Major Justus and Mary Ann Oliver, by Jeremiah York, J. P. 
1832—William J. Gaines and Mary Ann Bell, by Jeremiah York, J. P. 
1832—Burrell Wall and Polly Beck, by Rev. Samuel Quarrels. 
1833—Rev. John Coffee and Lavina Carter, by Jacob Capehart, J. P. 
1834—John Dillingham and Polly Allen, by J. H. Carter, J. P. 
1834—Jeffry Beck and Sarah Scissons, by Jacob Capehart, C. O. C. 
1834—Samuel Byers and Polly Roberts, by J. H. Carter, J. P. 
1835—David G. Love and Malinda Williams, by Rev. Stephen White. 
1835—James Russell and Maroney Arrendale, by H. F. Price, J. P. 
1835—Henry T. Mozeley and Esther Sloan, by Rev. Ruben Phillips. 
1835—Henry H. Armstrong and Elizabeth S. Sloan, by Rev. Stephen 
White. 
1835—Silas Price and Mary F. Coffee, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1835—Edward Carter and Elizabeth Groce, by James Bleckley, C. O. C. 
1835—Ezekiel Hamby and Nellie Roach, by William D. Langston, J. P. 
1836—James C. Coffee and Adeline Barnes, by James Bleckley, C. O. C. 
1835—John White and Harriett Hicks, by James Bleckley, C. O. C. 
1836—James Watts and Eliza Rich, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1836—William Watts and Sarah Jones, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1836—Miles Wall and Joanna Beck, by Rev. Samuel Quarrels. 
1836—Wiley Nichols and Nellie Goslin, by H. W. Cannon, J. P. 
1836—Charles Hopper and Elizabeth Coffee, by Rev. John S. Henley. 
1836—Rev. John Corn and Mary Carter, by Robert Wood, J. P. 
1836—William Carnes and Nancy Dunlap, by Thomas Kelly, C. O. C. 
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1837—Joseph L. Watts and Nancy Roberts, by Rev. W. E. Philyaw. 
1837—Andrew J. Carnes and Hannah Russell, by H. W. Cannon, J. P. 
1837—David Keener and Elizabeth Kelly, by James Bleckley, C. O. C. 
1837—William D. Langston and Jane Wall, by Rev. J. S. Henley. 
1837—William Lambert and Caroline Dillard, by O. T. Dickerson, J. P. 
1837—William Cathey and Nancy M. Carter, by James Bleckley, C. O. C. 
1838—Peter Stroud and Lucinda Carter, by Robert Wood, J. P. 
1838—John N. Moore and Clarissa Burch, by James Bleckley, C. O. C. 
1838—Alfred Blalock and Martha Jackson, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1839—John York and Malinda Scruggs, by Rev. John S. Henley. 
1839—John Watts and Mary Ann Jordan, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1840—Alfred Keener and Caroline York, by William T. Dickerson, Tice 
1840—Berryman J. Jones and Licena Wadkins, by James Bleckley, 
C. O. C. 


1840—Joseph Arrendale and Margaret Russell, by Alfred Blalock, J. P. 
1840—Noel Bottoms and Matilda Ritchie, by Rev. Noel Hyde. 
1840—Benjamine Stonecypher and Patsy Jones, by Rev. James C. Jar- 
rard. 
1841—John W. Scruggs and Martha Waddell, by Rev. John S. Henley. 
1841—Henry Hopper and Malinda Keener, by James Beck, J. I. C. 
1841—Thomas G. Crawford and Polly Ritchie, by A. M. Norris, JHioG: 
1841—William Jefferson Hamby and Sarah Scruggs, by David Wall, Janes 
1841—Horacio N. Conley and Arzelia Dillard, by O. T. Dickerson, Pegaae 
1841—Marcus King and Sinie Powell, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1842—John D. Dickerson and Rebecca Webb, by Rev. John S. Henley. 
1842—Alfred Talley and Mandeville Arrendale, by John York, J. P. 
1842—W. B. Lovell and Gooly Fincannon, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1843—Amos Hill and Elizabeth Smith, by James C. Jarrard, Minister. 
1843—Jasper Hopper and Ruth Dickerson, by Rev. John S. Henley. 
1843—John (Jack) Ritchie and Margaret Dickerson, by Rev. John S. 
Henley. 
1843—Charles W. Derrick and Elizabeth Quarrels, by John York, J. I. C. 
1843—Hiram ‘Kelly and Ann Martin, by O. T. Dickerson, J. P. 
1844—John F. Smith and Sarah Fuller, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1844—William Dillingham and Adeline Conley, by James Bleckley, 
C. O. C. 
1845—Captain Sam Beck and Martha Wall, by Rev. John S. Henley. 
1845—John McClain and Margaret Coffee, by Rev. John S. Henley. 
1845—Humphrey Posey Eller and Jane Hall, by Alfred Blalock, J. P. 
1845—Samuel L. Fuller and Sarah Stonecypher, by Rev. James C. 
Jarrard. 
1845—Martin Carver and Rebecca Brown, by Joseph Brown, J. P. 
1845—Jepe L. Coffee and Nancy O. Singleton, by Edward Coffee, J. I. C. 
1846—Joseph W. Derrick and Naomi Long, by John Keener, J. P. 
1847—Joseph K. McClain and Jemima Fincannon, by Rev. James C. 
Jarrard. 
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1846—Jeffery Beck and Catherine Barnes, by Rev. James C. Jarrard. 
1847—John W. Whitmire and Fannie Gaines, by Edward Coffee, J. I. C. 
1847—Thomas Arrendale and Sarah Williams, by John Keener, J. P. 
1847—William T. Dickerson and Adeline Keener, by William Gillespie, 
TOE. 
1847—Presley Page and Jane Singleton, by F. A. Bleckley, J. P. 
1847—Isaiah Smith and Martha Wall, by Rev. Christopher Elrod. 
1847—Jesse H. Rickman and Winnifred Sitton, by William T. Dicker- 
SONAL ok 
1848—Berryman Shirley and Bashaba Jones, by John Keener, J. P. 
1848—George Pendergrass and Adeline Carter, by William Gillespie, J. P. 
1848—Dudley M. Singleton and Elizabeth Coffee, by Rev. John Coffee. 
1848—Irvin Price and Arminda Singleton, by Edward Coffee, J. P. 
1848—William Stewart and Julia Ann Grist, by William Gillespie, J. P. 
1848—Franklin A. Bleckley and Sarah Coffee, by Rev. John Coffee. 
1848—Pleasant York and Sarah Welborn, by John Keener, J. P. 
1848—Charles Watts and Lucinda Ellard, by James Jarrard, Minister. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CIVIL WAR 


It is now 80 years since the Civil War came to an end. The 
last veteran of this county that took part in it has passed 
away. ‘here are now scarcely any men and women in the 
county who were born before it began and who remember 
anything about it when it was going on. We of this day are 
therefore far enough away from it to begin to get a clearer 
perspective of it than those who were engaged in it and were 
part of it. 


As the son of a Confederate soldier, while I feel that it is 
great to be a Georgian, I feel that it is great to be an Ameri- 
can—a citizen of what is today the most powerful nation on 
the Earth. I am glad that it was for ever settled by this costly 
and bloody struggle that we are an indivisible union of all 
the States, and not a loose confederation from which any 
member of it has the right to withdraw. I am glad that both 
Slavery and Secession were forever done away with. As an 
event in the course of human history this war was inevitable. 
It had to be. Slavery and the seeds of Secession were in the 
American Constitution. It took the Civil War to get them 
out. 


I want to say also that I prefer to have the kind of patriot- 
ism that is national rather than sectional. I do not find my- 
self in sympathy with those who seem to want to fight the 
Civil War over. I am not interested in keeping up the strife 
and hatred between the South and the North. It seems to me 
that it is high time to get rid of the habit of making our 
southern part of the country a separate section and of mak- 
ing an issue of all political questions in which we align our- 
selves against the North as if it were a separate and unfriendly 
part of our country. 


I love to remember that our forefathers were among the 
original founders of this nation. I am so completely an 
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American that nothing gratifies me more than the knowl- 
edge that we of this mountain region are today the most 
solid remnant of the original stock that established a free 
and independent government on this continent. 

In the long and bitter controversy between Northern and 
Southern statesmen before war was declared, practically all 
the citizens of Rabun County and of the entire southern 
mountain region were Union men. When the Georgia Legis- 
lature, after the election of Abraham Lincoln in the fall of 
1860, called the Convention at Milledgeville to decide what 
to do about Secession, the two delegates from Rabun County 
were Samuel Beck and Horace Cannon. 

Beck had been a Colonel in the Florida War against the 
Seminole Indians. He was the organizer of the company of 
volunteers that went to that war from this county. Horace 
Cannon was the son of one of the very first men that settled 
in this county, namely, Henry Cannon, and from his early 
manhood throughout his long life was an outstanding leader. 

It is true that both of these men owned a few slaves. But 
they were both Union men. On the other hand their families 
had come from the district in South Carolina in which the 
great John C. Calhoun had lived and had been the foremost 
national advocate of States Rights. They both believed 
strongly in that doctrine. That is to say that, although they 
were for the Union, they believed that a state had the right 
to withdraw from it when the circumstances justified that 
action. 

The two men who led the fight in the Georgia conventions 
against Secession were Alexander Stephens and Benjamin 
Hill. Nearly all of the delegates from the northern counties 
of Georgia in which there were few slaves were against Seces- 
sion and in favor of staying in the Union. That position was 
firmly taken by Beck and Cannon. They stood squarely with 
Stephens and Hill. When the votes were taken there were 
160 for Secession and 130 against it. Thus the fateful decision 
by which Georgia went out of the Union was taken on a 
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ballot in which a shift of a few votes would have changed the 
result. 


As far back as the original adoption of the American Con- 
stitution there had been two schools of thought on the ques- 
tion of whether a state had the right to withdraw from the 
Union. Both in the North as well as in the South there were 
statesmen who argued that each state had that right, and 
there were others in both sections who contended that no 
state had any such right. In the period in which John C. 
Calhoun and Andrew Jackson were still living, and before 
the war came on, these two men, though both from the South, 
were on opposite sides of this question. It was Jackson who 
declared in the presence of Calhoun at a banquet “The 
Union must and shall be preserved.’ Back in that period 
Henry Clay, the great ‘‘Pacificator’’, strove to compose the 
differences between the two groups. He was assisted and 
supported by Daniel Webster, who was the other great states- 
man of that time. 

This great controversy on the question of whether a state 
could withdraw from the Union was going on between these 
statesmen as early as 1820. All of these men had died before 
the War came on. But as the strife in Congress and through- 
out the country continued and became more and more vio- 
lent, the issue of Slavery was coupled with the question of 
States Rights. For forty years the quarrel between the North 
and the South went on. As the years went by various com- 
promise measures were passed by Congress, and it was hoped 
that a solution could be found in decisions of the Supreme 
Court. But all of these settled nothing. 


In the period following the adoption of the American 
Constitution there were two developments that had a definite 
and vital bearing on these two great questions. One of these 
took place in the North and the other in the South. Slavery 
was not profitable in the North and a sentiment arose in that 
part of the country for its abolition. For a time it looked 
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as if the institution of human servitude was going to be done 
away with. George Washington freed his slaves in his will. 
Thomas Jefferson freed his slaves before he died, saying that 
when he thought about slavery and the justice of God, he 
shuddered for the future of the country. 

The thing which took place in the South and had its 
influence on the two great issues of the period was the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin. This came during the administration 
of Washington and just before the year 1800. It soon began 
to make the growing of cotton a highly profitable occupa- 
tion. It gave the South a monopoly on the furnishing of 
clothing for the world. It greatly enhanced both the price 
of cotton and the value of slaves. The negro population was 
shifted from the North and concentrated in the states of the 
South where the soil and climate made it most profitable for 
slaves to be employed and for cotton to be grown. 

In the course of years it gradually came about that in many 
southern counties there were more negroes than white peo- 
ple and the valuation of slaves was greater than the taxable 
value of the land. Thus the wealth and the education of the 
South were centered in the hands of the planters and slave 
owners. It was thus that the invention of the cotton gin had 
finally established an aristocracy of slave holders which exer- 
cised most of the power in politics and produced most of the 
political leaders. 

Back in the North the sentiment for the abolition of slav- 
ery kept on increasing. It finally took on the form of a great 
moral crusade. It became so strong that it wrecked both of 
the old political parties in that part of the country and estab- 
lished the new Republican party. In the summer of 1860 that 
party nominated Abraham Lincoln as its candidate for Presi- 
dent. When the Democratic party met at its convention in 
Charleston its delegates found themselves so divided by the 
slavery issue that they were unable to agree on either a can- 
didate or a platform. They met again in a convention at 
Baltimore. There the Democratic party again failed to agree 
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and was practically destroyed by the bitterness of dissension. 
In the campaign that followed the Democrats put three can- 
didates on as many platforms in the field. Lincoln was easily 
elected, though without a majority of all the votes cast and 
without a majority in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate. 

As we see Abraham Lincoln now, we realize that he was 
a wise and conservative man, and that he did not agree with 
the extremists of the new Republican party. During the cam- 
paign and after he was elected he repeatedly declared in his 
speeches that he had no right to interfere with slavery in the 
states where it existed and had no intention of doing so. Our 
Alexander Stephens pointed out that Lincoln could not take 
any action against the South on account of not having a 
majority in Congress, and stated that he had no fear that 
Lincoln would adopt any course of aggression. But there was 
so much uncertainty in the minds of Southern statesmen 
about what his policy would be that the state of South Caro- 
lina, without waiting for the President to be installed in 
office, immediately called a convention and almost unani- 
mously passed an ordinance proclaiming the withdrawal of 
that state from the Union. The general election had taken 
place in the first week of November, 1860, and this action 
by South Carolina was taken on the 20th day of December. 
Within less than thirty days Mississippi, Florida, and Ala- 
bama took the same action. The others of the eleven states 
that finally seceded had not acted. All eyes were now on 
Georgia. It was a question of what our state would do. 

As we look back on it now, it appears that most of the 
Southern leaders believed they could withdraw from the 
Union without having a war. They seem to have believed 
that they could establish a United States of the South that 
would contain all the states south of the Potomac and the 
Ohio and south of a line to the Pacific ocean, and that it 
would be a large and wealthy nation in which slavery would 
be protected and made the corner stone of its economic and 
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industrial prosperity. Later on when Georgia had seceded, 
even Alexander Stephens made that kind of statement in a 
speech at Charleston, which was called his “corner stone’ 
address. Nothing shows more plainly what the hopes of the 
southern leaders were. 

The people of South Carolina had been taught so thor- 
oughly by John C. Calhoun that they had a perfect right 
to withdraw from the Union and take part in the setting up 
of a separate government that they did not realize that their 
action of secession was the starting of a war. To establish a 
separate government and to protect and perpetuate the insti- 
tution of slavery as they had believed it was protected by 
the Constitution of the United States was their aim. ‘That 
this was the hope and aim of the leaders of secession in Geor- 
gia, and not to launch a war against the North, is perhaps 
the more charitable way of explaining the rather hasty action 
of Governor Joseph E. Brown. It is rather strange that he 
whose background was that of our mountain people, he hav- 
ing been born just across the Chattooga River from Rogue's 
Ford on the South Carolina side and having come up in the 
hardest way among the people of North Georgia—it is indeed 
strange that he should have acted so hurriedly to take Georgia 
out of the Union even before the decision was made at the 
Convention. Among other things he asked the Legislature 
to vote a million dollars for purposes of defense, and he 
went in person to Savannah to take possession of Fort Pulaski 
and other properties that belonged to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Georgia Convention met on the 15th day of Janu- 
ary. The leaders who urged secession were Robert ‘Toombs, 
Howell Cobb, Thomas Cobb, and Francis Bartow. All of 
these men were of an intense and extreme state of mind and 
have been called the “‘fire-eaters’. Those who opposed seces- 
sion were Alexander Stephens and Benjamin Hill and Her- 
schel V. Johnson. In the referendum to elect the delegates 
to the Convention, the voters of Georgia were much divided 
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between withdrawing from the Union and staying in it. It 
has been claimed that when the delegates arrived at Milledge- 
ville a majority of them were opposed to Secession. The 
advice of Stephens and his group was to stay in the Union 
and fight for the rights of the South under the Constitution— 
that to stay in the Union was the way to avoid war. The 
argument of ‘Toombs and his group was that Georgia and the 
South could get better terms by getting out of the Union 
than by being in it. Very few of the delegates believed that 
there would be any war. 

When the vote was taken the two delegates from Rabun 
County, Samuel Beck and Horace Cannon, stood by Alexander 
Stephens, Benjamin Hill and Herschel Johnson, as I have al- 
ready said. So did those from every other mountain county 
on the north Georgia border. It is said that Thomas Cobb 
and Francis Bartow made the most eloquent and _ telling 
speeches for secession. ‘These two men are said to have de- 
clared that the Yankees wouldn’t fight, that one southern 
man could whip half a dozen of them, that there wouldn’t 
be any war, and that they would drink all the blood that 
would be spilled. 

How little these men saw of the tremendous events that 
so rapidly followed each other. With Georgia out of the 
Union, other states quickly seceded. The Confederate gov- 
ernment was immediately organized. It was at once a ques- 
tion of whether the Confederacy would take over such prop- 
erties as Fort Sumter which belonged to the Federal govern- 
ment. As soon as President Lincoln announced that it was his 
duty and intention to defend and protect all property that 
belonged to the Union, Fort Sumter was fired on by the 
Confederate troops at the instance of the Confederate gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and surrendered. Lincoln called for 
an army of volunteers to resist what he termed ‘‘a combina- 
tion of forces being organized against the authority of the 
Federal government at Washington.” His call for troops 
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led the rest of the southern states to secede. Volunteers were 
rushed from all parts of the South to Virginia to face the 
Northern army. The horrible four years of slaughter and 
devastation began. No fewer than 350,000 of the very flower 
of American manhood on the two sides were to lose their — 
lives. By a strange incident of fate, the brilliant Francis 
Bartow was killed in the first battle of Bull Run, and the 
eloquent Thomas R. Cobb fell on the heights of Fredericks- 
burg. 

How little as we see it now did the Southern ‘“‘fire-eaters”’ 
seem to realize of what an unequal struggle they were going 
into. The North had twenty-two million white people and 
the South only about five million. In superiority of numbers 
the advantage of the North was four to one. In actual figures 
the number of men enrolled in the Northern army was 
2,800,000 against 600,000 in the Southern forces. ‘The Con- 
federate government in the first year passed a conscription 
law which included all white men between the ages of 18 
and 35 for a term of three years. In 1862 this act was ex- 
tended to include all men fit for military duty up to 45 
years. In 1864 the law was extended to those between 17 
and 50 years of age, and the term of service was for the dura- 
tion of the war. Here in Georgia as Sherman’s army ad- 
vanced on Atlanta, Governor Brown called out all men from 
16 to 60. He had combed the State from end to end to fur- 
nish men for the defense of Virginia. The best he could do 
in his last call was to raise recruits of only about 8,000. 

It is generally agreed that the South had better generals, 
and, man for man, the Southern men were the better fight- 
ers. But in spite of the many brilliant victories under Robert 
E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, there was no sufficient reser- 
voir of men to fill the places of those that were used up in 
the many costly battles. Furthermore, the North was a manu- 
facturing country and had all the kinds of factories, mills, 
and shops that were needed for the production of guns, munt- 
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tions, clothing and other supplies. The South, an agricul- 
tural country, had scarcely any plants for the production of 
the equipment that its army required. The North had a 
fairly good navy. The South had almost none. How blind 
these men were to the imminent danger of the blockade of 
their seaports and the shutting off of the shipping of cotton 
and other products to foreign markets for the many things 
which they could not produce at home. 

How different were the extreme privations of that war to 
the people here in Rabun County when compared with the 
abundance of money and all commodities that we now have 
after passing through a so-called world war. In 1862 this 
county had 300 men subject to military duty. Of these, 211 
were married. They left their wives and children without 
any means of support. In 1863 the privations all over the 
State were getting so serious that the Legislature began to 
appropriate money for the relief of the families of the sol- 
diers. In that year the sum of $10,000 was voted for relief 
in this county. In 1864 there were not enough men left at 
home to produce enough corn to make bread. The State 
had to buy hundreds of bushels of corn from other sections 
and ship it to the nearest points to which the older men could 
take their wagons and move it to the county for distribution 
among the indigent families. The destitution of the widows 
and children of the men who were killed in the battles was 
the worst of all. There was neither coffee nor sugar nor salt. 
Substitutes for coffee were made of parched corn and rye. 
The dirt was swept up from the floor of smokehouses and 
boiled out to get salt. Toward the end of the war the funds 
furnished by the State for the purchase of corn, salt, and 
cards and cotton yarn with which to make clothing, being 
in Confederate money, were so inflated that it took a large 
sum to purchase a small quantity of supplies. For example, 
the minutes of the Inferior Court, which had charge of all 
this business, show that at the end of 1864 it took $1848 to 
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pay for 154 bushels of salt which was hauled to Clayton from 
Walhalla. 


We and our children are now far enough away from this 
conflict between the South and the North to see that the 
death of Abraham Lincoln was as great a blow to the South 
as the defeat that it suffered on the battlefield. We can now 
see that Lincoln was a wise, patient, and conservative man. 
Having been born in Kentucky and in a log cabin, he had 
much of the same background that our mountain people 
have had. His primary object was to save the Union, and 
if possible to do so without destroying slavery. He told the 
committee of southern men that met with him to discuss 
the terms of peace that if they would let him write the word 
Union at the top of the paper, they could write all of the 
other conditions. He proposed at one time to the States that © 
had not seceded and in which slavery still existed to free the 
slaves by paying their owners for them. It does seem now 
that the question might have been settled in that way. Dur- 
ing all of his administration Lincoln was surrounded by 
radicals and extremists of the North who had the most in- 
tense hatred of the South, and when he proposed to let the 
Southern states come back into the Union immediately and 
on generous terms, these men were opposed to every liberal 
measure that he suggested. We can see now that if Lincoln 
had lived, the South would have been saved from the oppres- 
sion and robbery that it had to go through in the ten-year 
period of reconstruction. 


Names of Men Subject to Military Duty 
in Rabun County in 1862. 


The records of the Georgia Department of Archives and 
History show the list given below as the names of men in 
Rabun County who were subject to military duty in 1862. 


Willis Arrendale William Arrendale Fred Andrews 


Charles Arrendale Jos. Arrendale G. J. Bradley 
Joe Arrendale Joseph Ashley J. Bradley 
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Lewis Bradley 
B. B. Beck 

M. V. Beck 
John Beck 

B. W. Belt 
Bright Burrell 
Sam P. Burrell 
Jas. Brown 
Joseph Brewer 
J. M. Blackwell 
J. B. Billingsley 
Andrew J. Brown 
S. W. Bryson 

H. A. Blalock 
H. H. Bonham 
J. C. Blair 

J.C. Barton 
Robert Bradshaw 
J. A. Bleckley 

I. S. Burton 
Robert Baker 
William Bramblet 
R. W. Bramblet 
Leonard Burton 
J. W. Carter 
‘Thomas Carter 
Martin Carver 
Thomas Carver 
A. B. Carver 
Wm. N. Carver 
N. H. Cathey 
W. T. Crane 
John Crane 

J. D. Crane 

C. Crawford 
James Collins 
William Collins 
John Craig 
Wesley Curtis 
John Chastain 
James Chastain 
Thomas Clark 
G. W. Cathey 
Elisha Carnes 
Edward Cowart 
A. A. Coffee 


A. L. Coffee 
Woodville Chappell 
Thos J. Cook 

A. C. Cline 
Willis Crisp 

A. G. Dillard 

W. F. Dillard 

J. B. Dillard 

J. W. Derrick 

J. E. Derrick 

J. H. Derrick 
Chas. W. Derrick 
W.J. Dickerson 
Wm. Darnell 
Virgil Darnell 
Henry Dotson 
‘Thomas Dotson 
L. W. Dover 

B. Dockins 

A. J. Dockins 
John S. Dickson 
B. T. Duncan 
W. M. Evans 
William Ellard 
J. A. Forrester 

J. M. Forrester 
W. B. Forrester 
L. I. Forrester 
W. E. Fincannon 
Geo. W. Fincannon 
John Fox 
Samuel Fuller 
James Fletcher 
James Frasier 

J. F. Godfrey 

P. J. Gaines 
Henry Gaines 
Van Gable 
Merideth Giles 
H. D. Gillespie 
David Garland 
Doctor Gasley 

I. W. Green 
Bennett Halcombe 
T. J. Halcombe 
Joseph Hopper 


Jasper Hopper 
Thomas Hopper 
James Hopper 
J. P. Hunnicutt 
William Hunnicutt 
Joseph Hicks 
Wm. Hensley 

J. C. Head 
Marion Holt 
George Howard 
Lanel Hopkins 
Frank Henry 

J. B. Hide 

John Hicks 
Jacob Hunter 
William Hunter 
Jos. Hunter 

T. R. Hogan 

D. W. Hollifield 
H. H. Jennings 
Jos. E. Jennings 
Eli Justuce 
Frank Justice 
James James 
Abraham Jones 
W. T. Jones 

B. I. Jones 

E. P. Jones 

A. J. Keener 
Isaac Keener 

R. M. Keener 

J. J. Keener 

L. Kell 

James Kell 
Robert B. Kell 
E. B. Knox 

H. Kirby 

Isaac Kirby 
Warren Kirby 
David King 
William Lawing 
Andrew Lawing 
William Love 
G. W. Long 
John Lyles 

A. B. Ledford 


nA 


I. I. Lovell 
George W. Lovell 
H. M. Lovell 

[. M. Lilley 

D. N. Leonard 
Paul Lewis, Jr. 
George Lowery 
James M. Montero 
Gilbert Milton 

J. McCall 
Johnson McCall 
Martin McWhorter 
Jerry McCurry 
O. B. Mauldin 

J. R. McKinney 
A. W. Mauldin 
Miles McClain 

J. E. McClain 

S. W. Martin 
Hiram McCrackin 
John McCrackin 
Drury Motes 
William Moore 
W. Moore 
Beverly Morgan 
Joseph Nichols 
Thos. Nichols 
Sol Nichols 

John Nix 

Willis Pruitt 
Wesley Pitchford 
William Page 

Ira Page 

A. I. Page 

N. Phillips 

Jonas Phillips 
Evan Phillips 
Thos. B. Powell 
Almond Powell 
Irvin Price 

A. Price 

W. C. Price 
Thos. W. Parks 
Jas. Polk 

Ira Pruitt 

D. Pelfry 
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John Pell 
David Roper 
Jas. Roper 
Jonas Reed 
William Pickett 
—.—. Redden 
Eben Reed 
Jesse H. Rickman 
William Ramey 
Jonah Ramey 
W. D. Rogers 
G. W. Ransom 
I. V. Russel 

W. C. Speed 

A. D. Speed 
Thomas Snider 
W. H. Simmons 
A. G. Singleton 
D. M. Singleton 
Ed Singleton 

J. M. Singleton 
Wm. Stonecypher 
Bill Shirley 

N. N. Shope 

J. M. Swofford 
Harmon Smith 
Isador Smith 

E. A. Smith 
John L. Smith 
I. J. Smith 
Charles Smith 
A. J. Smith 
Aaron Smith 
Charles Smith 
William Smith 
James L. Smith 
Henry Smith 

I. C. Smith 

I. P. Smith 
John ‘Thomas 
Clergyman Thomas 
A. B. Turpen 
George Turpin 
John Turpin 
Dudley Taylor 
William Taylor 


L. Taylor 

Miles ‘Thompson 
Peter ‘Thompson 
Wm. G. Trusty 
John Teems 
Peter M. ‘Teems 
I. I. ‘Teems 

John Vinson 
Aaron Welborn 
Wiley Welborn 
John Welborn 
Lem Wilkerson 
Ados Williams 

J. M. Williams 

I. C. Williams 

J. C. Williams 
A. M. Williams 


E. D. Williams, Jr. 


James Williams 
Abel Williams 
L. Williams 
Joseph Wood 
Charles Wood 
John Wood 
Nace Wall 
Benson Wall 

L. P. Wall 

Wm. Wooten 
W. R. Whitmire 


John W. Whitmire 


W. J. Wilson 

D. E. Wade 
Wm. Watson 

G. Watson 
Drury Waters 
Newton Waters 
Wm. C. Woodall 
I. T. Woodall 
John Woodall 
Joseph Wynn 
Presley Worley 
T. G. Worley 
Isaac Wilkins 
Terrell Watkins 
Charles Watts 
Robert Watts 
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I. P. Watts Pleasant York John M. York 

Andrew Watts J. G. York Jas. B. York 

John Watts C. P. York Elisha N. York 
_ J. B. York M. N. York Jerry C. York 


An investigator employed by one of the departments at 
Washington has attached to a list of these 300 men a notation 
in which he says that about one-third of them were casualties 
from death in battle, from wounds, and from disease and in- 
juries from which they never recovered. I have not been 
able to confirm this statement from any other source, and I 
can find no records that give the losses of this county in that 
War. But it is certain that no other county in Georgia had 
more widows and orphans in proportion to its population. 


SLAVERY IN RABUN COUNTY 


There were only about 60 families in Rabun County that 
owned slaves in 1862 when the Civil War was well under 
way. Ihe total number of slaves in that year was 248, but a 
majority of them were women and children. It was only on 
the largest farms that slaves could be used in any considerable 
number and to the advantage of the owner. There were more 
slaves in the Valley district than in any other part of the 
county, because there were a few owners of large bodies of 
land on which slaves could be profitably used. 


I have personally known some of the men who had the 
most slaves and also some of the slaves themselves. From all 
I have ever known about these cases of slavery, I have never 
got the idea that slaves were cruelly treated or that slavery 
was a brutal institution in this county. On the contrary, all 
of the information that I have on the subject indicates that 
the slaves were as a rule kindly treated and well cared for. 
It was simply a matter of good business management to treat 
the slaves kindly and keep them in healthy and comfortable 
condition. ‘To be a good slave master was like being the 
owner of a good horse. An able-bodied slave man was worth 
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several horses. A slave child was always valued at $100 or 
more. An adult slave man in good physical condition was 
in some cases valued at $1000. 

The best proof that the slaves in this county were as a rule 
kindly treated is shown by the remarkable loyalty and even 
by the affection that the slaves always had for their former 
masters. I have noticed in the records of wills and deeds 
where two of the largest slave owners, Colonel Sam Beck 
and Edley Powell, each gave one of their slaves a farm and 
other personal property on account of their having always, 
both before the Civil War and after, been so loyal and faith- 
ful to them as their former masters. 

The following is a list of slave owners in Rabun County 
and the number of slaves owned by them when the Civil 
War was at its height in 1862. After the War was over, and 
the slaves were freed, most of them continued to live as ten- 
ants on the farms of the former owners through the balance 
of their lifetime. I think of cases in which these families always 
seemed to feel that they were something more than tenants on 
the farms of their former owners. There was something about 
them and their experience as slaves that made them feel as 
if they were members of the old master’s family. 


List of Slave Owners in 1862 


Cif led fel ty GRRL LEAN SR eel 6 Dillard, William -_... 2 
Heck seb ern Se il Dillard, Albert G. —...... 1 
Beck, Colonel Sam 19 Derrick De es 2 
BYOnsO PF OuUOte soo 4 COP iSstyiti Vis i ie a ee 2 
SCE ATCO ote ete ri Gibson Hiram yao: 14 
Billingsley, James -—--- 11 Greenwood, Alfred -.____ 2°16 
Bleckley, Frank SND Garmes Aten Ro ee | 
oS a ho Pid RE SERS I 1 Hopper) [aspera 1 
Renter eI soc ee le 1 Pra Marites coe a 2 
EE (Pont) (oe? eat a Lam 1 PLOIMCT PAC ee lets 1 
Graver ree ars 1 Holden, William —------------ 3 
Cannon, Horace W. -.------------- 4 Jarrard,:JamesG. at ly 7 
Pofiee Martha vs 1 Jones, Louis —-____— 3 
Coffee, Elizabeth 2 Jones, Jesse 5 
Dover bailey 3 Jones, William 1 
RPRAtG Tay eRe oe a vag 122 
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Beonardy | eC ee ey 7 Pitchford; Wesley) 222 ee 8 
Fovell [esse ) 22 2 ae eer na 5 Powell) Foley oe ee 15 
Lovell (Edward. aS Stonecypher, William — 1 
Mauldin, Alexander ___.______. 6 Scruges, soln se ae 14 
Martin iS: Geen ee hie 3 Singleton, Dudley —_. 
Martin Al get te ee 1] Singleton, John _-. ee ek 
McKinney, Margaret _...._.._ 2 Singleton, Edward’ =2 52a 
Mozéley; benny j]ir ee ee) Thompson, Milas —_____. oD 
Mernmanyi Die eee) Wall; Burrell 32) ee 
Mozceleyerceliel) fo es ] Whitmire, Stephen —___. 1 
McClure; William a. 4 Work); eremiatiere see te 1 
Nicholson, "van 2 v4 York, John ). oe ee ee ] 
Nicholson, William —_- 3 Yorks Miriam) 2233 Chee: 
Newillesjas7 Mivic 525 ere: 5 nut 
NEVINS eC ue a eee 3 ‘Lotal a eee 248 
Prices: William: Gi eee 


The Present Negro Population 

‘There are no more than half as many negroes in the county 
today as there were at the close of the Civil War. There were 
more slaves in the Valley than in any other community, and 
for some years there were enough of them to have a little 
school and a church. But all that is now so completely 
changed that there remains only one negro man and his 
wife in that community. The present negro colony is a sort 
of suburb in the eastern part of Clayton. Perhaps there are 
as many as 100 of the men, women and children. ‘They 
have a small school and two groups of church members— 
Methodist and Baptist. They are well behaved and are on 
good terms with their white neighbors. We have no race 
trouble with these people. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERIOD THAT FOLLOWED THE CIVIL WAR, 
1865-1900 


It took the South a whole generation to recover from the 
Civil War and to get back into as prosperous a period as 
that which preceded that great conflict. The very flower of 
its manhood was killed in battle or died of wounds and dis- 
ease. The slaves in which a large part of Southern wealth 
consisted were freed and that part of its resources was wiped 
away. Its farms had lain partly idle for four years and had 
gone down under the labor of the slaves who were being 
liberated. Its money had been put into Confederate paper 
which became worthless. There had to be everywhere a new 
start to replace a civilization and a prosperity that had been 
destroyed. 

Here in Rabun County there had been in the period 
before the War a time of general prosperity. ‘Che construc- 
tion of the Blue Ridge Railroad was under way on every 
mile of the distance from Walhalla to the North Carolina 
line. There were about 2000 laborers on the job and a mil- 
lion dollars was being spent on it. This and the talk about 
building another railroad from Athens, Georgia, made it ap- 
pear that Clayton would be a considerable railroad center 
here in the heart of this mountain region. In this period 
between 1840 and 1860 there came to the Clayton community 
a group of enterprising men who were attracted here by the 
business conditions then prevailing. A majority of these men 
came from around Walhalla. Among them were Wesley and 
Dan Pitchford, W. J. and Joseph Neville, Adolph and Rufus 
Mathewson and Dr. W. B. Bell. There were also Amos 
McCallister, Dr. W. H. Simmons and W. M. Suttles. The 
last three of these men married daughters of the prosperous 
and well known Clayton citizen, Thomas (Red) Kelly. 

Then the failure of the Blue Ridge railroad and the break- 
ing out of the Civil War came together. How completely 
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these two calamities wiped out this period of prosperity is 
shown by the fact that in a few years all of these families 
moved away. Not a single descendant of any of them has 
remained at Clayton to bear the family name. A period of 
depression set in that continued for a whole generation. All 
of the men of military age in the county had gone to that war. 
For four years there were only the old men and the women 
and children to make such a living as they could. 

In the period that then came on the population of the 
county was in its third generation. All cultivable land, in- 
cluding that of the mountain coves, had been cleared up and 
occupied. The larger farms were being divided up among 
the grandchildren of the first settlers. When the men came 
back to their wives and children they had to start again from 
the bottom to make a living. As the younger men got mar- 
ried their farms were smaller and the land was all they had 
with which to establish their homes. 

I was born at the beginning of that period and grew up 
in it. Our family was as well off as the average family. But 
all that my father and mother had when they set up house- 
keeping was the 400 acre farm in a rough and unimproved 
condition and a horse and cow. My father had returned from 
the war and like other men of the time began the rearing 
of a family with only his manual labor and what other re- 
sources there were at his command. 

There was still in that period one resource that made it 
easier for the mountain family to get ahead. ‘The free range 
of the mountain land, though not as good as it had been, 
was still here. A man with a farm on which he could take 
care of his live-stock in the winter could raise his cattle and 
hogs on the free pasture for part of the year. From that 
resource he could supplement the income of his farm from 
year to year. There were not as many land owners as there 
had been, and the labor of a hired man could be had at 50 
cents a day or for $8 per month and board. The man who 
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had a small surplus from the sale of his live-stock could 
employ enough labor to make minor improvements of his 
farm and to make a larger crop. In that way my father and 
other men situated as he was plowed back into their farms 
all the income that they produced in their married life. 

In every part of the county the manner of farm life which 
I have described was the rule. There was no other kind of 
occupation. The only form of manufacturing was the local 
grist mill and a few sawmills at widely separated places. ‘The 
men who had the largest farms had their own blacksmith 
shops. In each of the larger communities there was a country 
store. There were two or three larger stores at the county 
seat. It was a time when everybody stayed at home. People 
seldom went anywhere. As a 14 year old boy carrying the 
mail by horseback from Rabun Gap to Burton I would meet 
only two or three people on the road in a distance of 15 
miles. A stranger in the county was seldom seen. 

Thus during the period in which I was growing up Rabun 
County was as much in a state of isolation from the outside 
world as it had ever been. The public roads were not much 
better than they had been before. There were the same 
steep hills and the mudholes in wet weather. There was 
still the rough and dangerous Earle’s ford on the Chattooga 
river, and the deeper Crane’s ford on the Tallulah river 
above where Lakemont is now. The wagons had to ford 
these two rivers and climb two mountains on their way to 
market at Walhalla and Clarkesville. Not until the administra- 
tion of Frank A. Bleckley as Ordinary in 1894 was there any 
bridge across either of these rivers. ‘The reason for it was that 
the county had no income that was considered sufficient for 
the purpose. Although Bleckley built the iron bridge on the 
Chattooga river, it was against the protest of all the county 
except the Chechero district and in spite of a lawsuit to re- 
strain him from doing so. | 

Following the surrender of General Lee’s army at Appo- 
mattox all of Georgia was put under the heels of the Federal 
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Government and under the rule of Yankee officers and sol- 
diers. For a few years a staff of Northern men and Federal 
troops had their headquarters here at Clayton. It does not 
appear that they interfered very much with the civil govern- 
ment of the county. But they were quite active in the arrest 
and prosecution of citizens charged with violation of the new 
internal revenue laws which had recently been enacted at 
Washington. They arrested and carried to Gainesville and 
Atlanta a number of leading citizens who were entirely inno- 
cent of the charges. 

I was then a child no more than four or five years old, but 
I can remember from the talk of my father and mother and 
the neighbors how the people were aroused by the arrest 
and imprisonment of these citizens. My father was not en- 
tirely innocent of violating the new revenue laws. I can 
remember quite distinctly going with him with a load of 
apples to the establishment on the back side of the farm 
where the apples and corn and rye were made into brandy 
and whisky. That was the old custom that prevailed before 
there was any law against it. An incident that I have always 
remembered was the coming of a group of Yankee soldiers 
to our house with a warrant for my father. He of course was 
not at home. These men didn’t get off their horses. I can 
remember seeing them as they sat on their horses in the big 
road in front of our gate. They were all in the blue uniforms 
of Federal soldiers. It was in the winter and in rainy weather. 
I can remember how they cursed the country for having such 
muddy roads. 


CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 


It is too true that there have been enough crimes and 
misdemeanors in our county to stain its good name. 
But as one of its citizens I do not feel that it would 
serve any useful purpose to publish in this book a de- 
tailed account of this part of our history. As I have already 
pointed out, there were scarcely any homicides in the county 
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in the period before the Civil War. The only misdemeanors 
of that period were rather trivial affairs, most of them being 
fist and skull fights, of which the men involved were indicted 
by the Grand Jury for assault and battery. These men as a 
rule appeared in court and pleaded guilty in a frank and 
manly way. As I have stated elsewhere, the fine imposed by 
the Judge in some cases was only 614 cents. These nominal 
fines show that such affairs were not taken seriously by the 
Court. The difference between the conduct of these men and 
of other men after the War seems to me to be explained by 
the fact that the early settlers were owners of larger farms 
and had greater responsibilities than many of the men had 
after the War. It seems to be a rule that all wars are followed 
by a breaking down of moral standards. Perhaps the training 
of men to kill others on the battlefield is followed by a reck- 
lessness of human life and of law and order when men who 
have been engaged in war have returned home. 

There has rarely ever been a homicide or other like trou- 
ble between our citizens of which liquor has not been at the 


bottom. There is no calculating the harm that liquor has 


done and is still doing in our midst. Most of our crimes are 
due to a combination of three things—liquor, idleness, and 
ignorance. The thing needed more than anything else is 
education, not only in the school but in every community 
and home against this great evil. 


THE WORK OF MR. CURTIS 


A man who did a great work among the young people of 
this period and whose influence was felt in all parts of the 
county was the pioneer teacher W. A. Curtis. He had ob- 
tained from another pioneer teacher, John O. Hicks, at 
Hayesville, North Carolina, a thorough training in the gram- 
mar school and high school subjects taught in that day. He 
had been a Confederate soldier and had a wife and two 
children. He came to the Valley in the summer of 1873. 
He had heard that there were in the community a consid- 
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erable number of men who had returned from the War and 
were now the heads of families, and were interested in having 
a school for their children. 


There were at this time no public schools in the county 
and no school of any kind within its borders. It was all that 
these citizens themselves could do to read and write and sign 
their names. Mr. Curtis was a man with a vision. But he 
had no money. At a meeting of these citizens he submitted 
a constructive proposition. It was for them to provide him 
with (1) a schoolhouse; (2) a house to live in; and (3) a 
small farm of not more than 100 acres, all of which he was 
to be the owner. He was to pay for it in a term of. years by 
giving to each man for his share in the cost of the property 
his promissory notes to be taken up by the exchange of can- 
celled tuition bills for the schooling of the man’s children. 

Upon that plan Mr. Curtis in a few years became the 
owner of the one-hundred-acre property. It was an admira- 
ble location for the purpose. The central grounds of the 
school and home were laid out in graveled walks and planted 
in shade trees, shrubbery, flowers, gardens and orchards. The 
property was improved several years ago by Mr. Prince Hodg- 
son as his summer home. He left it to the Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School in his will. The place is still in a well- 
kept condition. The central room of the cottage in which 
Mr. Curtis reared his family is part of the home of the 
Dean of the present school. The house is in the midst of a 
fine grove of great oak trees which have grown up there in 
the past fifty years. In the course of 15 years the public 
schools of the county began to take the place of the school 
which Mr. Curtis had established. He then sold the prop- 
erty and moved away. It then passed into the hands of local 
school Trustees and has been used for school purposes until 
this day. 

Mr. Curtis was a man of many talents. Besides having the 
quality of thoroughness as a scholar and teacher, he had also 
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a mechanical, inventive, and methodical mind. His course 
of study was principally the three R’s, and he concentrated 
on spelling, grammar, and the analysis of English words. He 
put his advanced pupils through the old blue back spelling- 
book and then had them take up Webster’s Primary Diction- 
ary. He used the old McGuffey Readers. He knew three 
English grammars very thoroughly. His advanced students 
studied only the grammars. of Quackenboes and Harvey, but 
he liked to tell us that the first 40 pages in Smith’s Grammar 
was so plain that, in the phrase of the Bible, “the wayfaring 
man though a fool need not err therein.” 

Leading families in all parts of the county sent their sons 
and daughters to this school of Mr. Curtis. Some of them 
received from him about all the schooling that they ever 
had. A number of them became outstanding men and 
women. Several children of the late Horace W. Cannon 
were pupils of Mr. Curtis. One of them, Mrs. J. E. Bleckley, 
is still living. Another one was the late Dr. Jim Cannon, 
who practiced his profession at Pickens, South Carolina. A 
third one was the late H. R. Cannon of the Henry Grady 
hotel in Atlanta. One of these pupils still living is Jeff B. 
Beck of the Warwoman community. From Persimmon Dis- 
trict came the late Judge Marion H. James, who became 
Ordinary of the county. From Burton came Virgil Tilley, 
a brother of Mrs. John H. Derrick, and also Ed Powell, who 
became a Clerk of the Superior Court, and James B. Powell, 
who is still living at the age 90, and who served for many 
years on the County Board of Education. From Chechero 
came Sylvester Price, a leading citizen. ‘There came also 
from Nacoochee Valley, the successful Dr. John Alley. One 
of the most notable pupils that Mr. Curtis ever had was the 
well-known Fernando LaPrade, who married Lizzie Dover 
and won his success in the state of Arizona. 

The life and services of Mr. Curtis are commemmorated 
by an inscription placed in a marble tablet at the entrance 
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to the grounds in which this great teacher lived. ‘This was 
done by those of his pupils who were still living in 1939. 
One of the most prominent and devoted pupils that Mr. 
Curtis ever had was Mrs. Charles T. Brown, who was Ida 
Scruggs, and is still living at Gainesville, Georgia. She was 
present on the occasion at which the tablet in memory of 
Mr. Curtis was unveiled. She has written the following trib- 
ute to this remarkable man who was her teacher: 


Lest We Forget 


Much has been written of the lives of great men, much 
said of their achievements, their influence on the lives of 
others, their contribution to progress and uplift of humanity 
in their day and generation. Yet, some of our greatest men, 
men who have wielded the strongest influence and made the 
most powerful contribution to progress, are men who have 
not gained public distinction and are not known in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Lest we forget one of the greatest men who ever lived in 
Rabun County, we write to remind us that in the summer 
of 1873 Mr. Curtis moved to our county and settled at Rabun 
Gap to build a school. Few men have undertaken such a diffi- 
cult task and carried it to so glorious a success. 

At that time our county, and particularly Tennessee Val- 
ley, was far removed from a railroad. Our public roads were 
not much more than “blazed trails’. Being hemmed in on 
all sides by mountains, cut off from the outside world, we 
were almost a law unto ourselves. We were not a lazy peo- 
ple but were strong, keen-witted mountaineers, and coursing 
through our veins was the blue blood handed down from 
pioneers. So this great man with his keen insight into the 
possibilities of humanity, quietly, modestly, and faithfully 
undertook to raise our community to a higher plane of liv- 
ing—morally, educationally, and spiritually. ‘To say that he 
wrought nobly is too feeble an expression to describe his 
work among us. To us he gave the best years of his young 
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manhood; not grudgingly, not with the thought of bringing 
renown to himself, but simply to serve a needy people in the 
very best way that he knew how. He was far in advance of 
any teacher we had known anything about. He not only 
taught the three R’s but some of the higher branches. 

Mr. Curtis was a many sided man. He invented a telephone 
by stretching a waxed string from his office on one side of 
the school grounds to the schoolhouse on the other. ‘The 
string at each end was drawn through a hole in the bottom 
of a tin can and knots were tied in it to keep it from slipping. 
You could put your mouth close to the tin can and hear a 
person speaking at the other end of the string. 

Mr. Curtis loved flowers. His beautiful flower beds laid 
out in front of his house and along the walks in the school 
erounds were laid off so nicely and were taken care of so 
well that they won the admiration of all who saw them. Mr. 
Curtis was fond of music. He taught us to sing simple songs 
and hymns. When there were so few song books, he printed 
the words of the songs on white cloth and hung them on 
the walls of the school rooms where all could see. He bought 
an organ and although he had not taken lessons in music, 
he worked out a chart by which he or any other person could 
play simple music by following the chart. He was an organ- 
ist on all occasions for a long time. 

Mr. Curtis built up a large union Sunday School. He used 
David C. Cook’s literature. He also organized a temperance 
society called the “Band of Hope” which met on Sunday 
afternoon. To provide accommodations for boarding stu- 
dents, Mr. Curtis built a number of cabins on the school 
erounds which served as dormitories and were rented to stu- 
dents from a distance. 

As a teacher, Mr. Curtis was wonderfully successful in get- 
ting his students to do their best work. He offered many 
kinds of rewards. One was to let students in the upper 
erades study out of doors, out under the trees where they 
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would be near enough to be called to classes by the ringing 
of the bell. 

Mr. Curtis was a real Christian gentleman. He never be- 
gan a day’s work in the classroom without reading from the 
Bible. His favorite selections were from the Psalms and 
Proverbs. His influence was widely felt both as a teacher 
and as a Christian. It can be truthfully said of him that “he 
went about doing good”. 


‘‘Because the road was steep and long, 
And through a dark and lonely land, 
God sent upon his lips a song 

And put a lantern in his hand”. 


Even when Mr. Curtis lived among us we did not realize 
what a wonderful man he was. Many of us didn’t hold up 
his hands as we should. 


“Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird is flown! 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone! 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair, 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shape the white down in the air’. 


Emerson has said an institution is the length and shadow 
of aman. Such was the reformation of Luther; the Method- 
ism of Wesley; and such was the school of Mr. Curtis. All 
history resolves itself into the biography of a few strong and 
earnest persons. Surely the length and shadow of this great 
man’s influence has been the inspiration of many a boy and 
girl to reach out for the higher and better things of life. He 
yet lives in the lives of those who knew and loved him best. 

The following roll of pupils in Mr. Curtis’s school for 
the session of 1875-1876 has been preserved for these 75 
years. Very few of these pupils are living today: 
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W. A. Curtis, Principal, Miss Mary C. Gibson, Assistant 


Males 


. Oliver M. Abbott 

. John A. Alley 

. John Baker 

. Gasoway B. Brown 
. Albert M. Brown 

. Edwin P. Brown 

. James C. Burrell 

. Hiram R. Cannon 

. Jessie M. Carter 

. Thomas M. Carter 
. James W. Carter 

. Reece Carter 

. Burgess G. Conley 

. Arthur C. Curtis 

. Mason B. Darnell 

. James F. Dickerson 
. George W. Dillard 
. John B. Dillard 

. William M. Dillard 
. James D. M. Dillard 
. Zachery B. Dillard 

. William R. Dillingham 
. Thomas B. Dillingham 
. James S. Forester 

. William A. Garland 
. George D. Garland 
. George W. Garland 
. Noah L. Garland 

. Hiram M. Gibson 

. Alfred B. Greenwood 
. James H. Hensley 

. Henry M. Hopper 

. Albert S. Howard 

. John Howard 

. Marion H. James 

. Nicholas F. Howard 
. William A. Keener 
. Fernando T. LaPrade 
. Jordon W. McAfee 

. Amos McCurry 

. John M. McCurry 

. Ephriam A. Moore 


. William R. Moore 
. Joseph E. Neville 
. William J. Neville 
. John D. Neville 

. Joseph P. Norton 
. Leon S. Norris 

. Isaac L. Norris 

. Joel M. Norris 

. William M. Pell 

. Julius C. Pickett 

. William E. Powell 
. James B. Powell 

. Sylvester Price 

. Elihu J. Ramie 

- David W. Rickman 
- John M. Rickman 
. Joseph E. Rickman 
. James R. Ritchie 

. John F. Ritchie 

. William R. L. Ritchie 
. Andrew J. Ritchie 
- Robert L. Ritchie 
. Emory B. Robertson 
. James B. Simmons 
. Elijah L. Sisk 

. Robert E. L. Sitton 
. Charles R. Stamey 

. Lexington Wall 

. James V. Williams 


Females 


. Ida E. Brown 

. Eliza W. Cannon 

. Susannah B. Cannon 
. Marinda L. C. Carter 
. Florence M. Curtis 

. Margaret J. Darnell 
. Mary E. Dillard 

. Sarah C. Dillard 

. Martha M. Drinnin 

. Marvy V. Drinnin © 

. Mary C. Gibson 

. Julia S. Gibson 

. Ellen R. Greenwood 
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86. Emily L. C. Hence 98. Ida J. Scruggs 

87. Ellen C. Hensley 99. Gracie E. Sitton 
88. Mary M. Howard 100. Sarah C. Sitton 

89. Margaret D. Keener 101. Pollie M. Sitton 
90. Arie. E. Howard 102. Fannie R. Sitton 
91. Sarah M. Keener 103. Mary M. Sitton 

92. Martha S. M. Ledford 104. Martha M. Sitton 
93. Molly E. Quillian 105. Margaret I. D. Sitton 
94. Winnie M. Rickman 106. Tallulah C. Stamey 
95. Mary R. Ritchie 107. Margaret L. Wall 
96. Elizabeth C. Ritchie 108. Sarah A. Williams 


97. Sallie Scruggs 


GOLD MINING IN RABUN COUNTY 


Gold was discovered in north Georgia at about the same 
time near Dahlonega in Lumpkin County and on Duke’s 
Creek in White County in 1829. This was about ten years 
after Rabun County was organized. By 1838, or ten years 
later, gold mining had become so extensive in the region 
surrounding Dahlonega that the United States government 
established a mint at Dahlonega and kept it in operation 
until Georgia seceded from the Union in 1861. During that 
period, from 1838 to 1861, as shown by the report of the 
United States Treasury, the coinage of gold at the mint was 
$6,115,569. 


The first discovery of gold in Rabun County is said to 
have been made by John Morris on a lot of land which he 
owned on Dick’s Creek in the Tallulah district. This was 
followed by discoveries at a number of places along Dick’s 
creek, Moccasin, and .Wild Cat, and up and down the Tal- 
lulah river. The center of operations was on land lots 102, 
103, 104, and 105, which formed an area of country on the 
west side of the river and which was traversed by the three 
creeks above mentioned. 

The discovery by John Morris became known as the Smith 
property. Ihe writer has not been able to find out who this 
man was from whom the property was named. It is located 
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on lots 103 and 104 and about one mile west of where the 
old Burton postoffice stood on the bank of the river. ‘The 
works extended along Dick’s creek and its tributaries for 
about a mile and a half with a width of a few rods to two 
hundreds yards. 

Nearly all of the gold mining companies were formed 
with capital from sources outside of the county. Mining 

operations were more active in the period before the Civil 

War than afterwards. The war put a stop to all kinds of 
industrial developments in the county and gold mining 
never recovered from it. Enough work was continued on 
Dick’s creek and on the Smith property for it to be said 
that for 25 years after the Civil War the water in that stream 
was always muddy. The most productive piece of work was 
in what was known as the McClain vein. This rich vein, 
however, was lost and was never re-discovered. 

Most of the mining was done by the placer method. ‘The 
equipment consisted mainly of a wooden box ten or twelve 
feet long and two feet wide, so placed that the gravel and 
sand were thrown into the upper end and were washed out 
with a sluice of water. Strips of wood were fastened on the 
bottom of the box short distances apart so that the gold 
dust, which was almost as fine as flour and heavier than the 
sand and gravel, would lodge against them. Quicksilver was 
placed against the slats in the bottom of the box to catch 
the gold. When the box was cleaned up the quicksilver was 
burned off from the gold, and the miner collected what- 
ever amount of gold there was. 

Next to the operations on-Dick’s creek, the most produc- 
tive field was on lands owned by James Stonecypher on 
Moccasin and Wild Cat creeks. Stonecypher had become the 
owner of several lots of wild land on these streams and they 
were leased to a mining company on a contract by which 
one-fourth of all the gold that was found was to be paid to 
him. Part of these operations were in quartz mining. ‘The 
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equipment used consisted primarily of a stamp mill or 
pounding mill used to crush the rock. There were two 
similar mines in the Persimmon district, one being the Bar- 
clay mine and the one on lands occupied by the sisters of 
the Moore family. Deposits of gold-bearing quartz were 
found here and a stamp mill was used. 


As you drive along the forestry highway which leads from 
the Hiawassee road to the LaPrade camp, you come to a 
bridge on Dick’s creek just below the Narrows. Here you 
see the signs of gold mining that was carried on on the Smith 
property. The surface of the earth in many places is broken 
up by ditches and mounds of rock and gravel that have been 
left there. It is said that after operations were abandoned 
here by the owners of the lease, men could still go through 
and pan out enough gold to make wages at the rate of 75 
cents to a dollar per day. However, there is no gold mining 
going on at the present time in Rabun County anywhere. 

In the saying of the old mining prospector, “Thar is still 
gold in them thar hills.” What is known as the Dahlonega 
belt runs clear through Rabun County from its south-west 
corner to its northern border on the North Carolina line. 
I have heard my father, who in his boyhood worked as a 
hired hand at gold mining near Dahlonega, say that it was 
possible to pan out a faint color of gold in nearly all of the 
brooks that flow eastward from the Blue Ridge divide to- 
ward the Tallulah and Tennessee Rivers. 

In the early days of prospecting there were instances when 
all the gold that was found was a small nugget. Excitement 
got so high that the mineral rights on a single land lot were 
sold to capitalists outside of the county for as much as 
$10,000. However, since there were no reports made to any 
official authority within the county, it is not known how 
much gold was mined by any of the many companies. It has 
been estimated by the old citizens who know most about it 
that from $150,000 to $250,000 was taken out of the ground. 
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It is probable, however, that more money was put into the 
ground than was ever taken out of it. 


THE COUNTY OFFICERS, 1820-1948 


The Justices and the Clerks of the Inferior Court are listed 
in another place. That Court was abolished by the Legisla- 
ture in 1868 and the Court of Ordinary was established in 
its place. The first man to fill this office was W. H. Simmons. 
He served only from its first meeting on the 5th of December 
1868 until January 4th of the following year, 1869. The fol- 
lowing is the list of men who have held the éffice of Ordinary: 

W. H. Simmons -__--.- 1868 


Wek Philyaw? 2) wr tso9 

ever Ouillianie ne 2 1870-72 

eee AGGreen tas 1873-80 

LaFayette Wall ___. 1881-85 

John S. Dickson __.- 1886-88 

WV et LONG aici - 1889-92 

WA’ Bleckley245.° 1893-94 

EO Long eb es 2 1895-99 

Wiener. Pames 0 1905-08 

ames ako smithy 1. 1909-20 

Py alipomyith ios i 7 \ 1921-35 (died in 1935) 
Lamar Smith —. 1936-36 (filled unexpired term) 
Frank A. Smith ___.. 1937-48 


Men Who Have Represented the County 


As Senators in the Legislature 


1820-21 Ex.—Tillman Powell 1829—Andrew Miller 
1821—Tillman Powell 1830—Samuel Fariss 
1822—Tillman Powell 1831—Samuel Fariss 
1823—Andrew Miller 1832—Samuel Fariss 
1824-25 Ex.—Andrew Miller 1833—Henry T. Moseley 
1825—Andrew Miller 1834—Henry T. Moseley 
1826—Tillman Powell 1835—Henry T. Moseley 
1827—Andrew Miller 1836—Henry T. Moseley 


1828—Tillman Powell 1837—Henry T. Moseley 
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1838—Henry T. Mozeley 1842—Edward Coffee 
1839—Samuel Beck 1843—Edward Coffee (unseated 
1840—John S. Henley Nov. 18) 

1841—Edward Coffee Samuel Beck (Dec. 15, —) 


(Under an Act approved Dec. 23, 1843, the State was divided into 

forty-seven senatorial districts. Up to this time each county was en- 

titled to one senator. The districts with the counties composing them 

were designated by the Act (Acts 1843, pp. 17-19). The 43rd District 
was composed of the counties of Habersham and Rabun.) 


1845—William B. Wofford 1849-50—William B. Wofford 
1847—Edward Coffee 1851-52—Edward Coffee 


(On Jan. 19, 1852, a Constitutional amendment was adopted, provid- 
ing for a return to the former basis of representation, viz., one senator 
from each county, chosen bienially by the electors thereof, same to be- 
come effective in the year immediately following. (Acts 1851-52, p. 48).) 


1853-54—Samuel Beck 

1855-56—Edward Coffee 

1857-58—Edward Coffee (died 1858) 1858 John Q. Adams 

1859-60—J. C. Williams 

(Since 1861 Rabun County has fallen into the Fortieth Senatorial 
District, composed of the Counties of Rabun, Towns, Union.) 

1861-62-63 Ex.—Samuel Young Jameson 

1863-64 Ex.—Simpson Reid (died May, 1864) 

1864-65 Ex.—B. M. Ledford 

1865-66-66—John England 

1868 Ex.—69-70 Ex.—Carlton J. Wellborn 

1871-72-72 Adj.—Carlton J. Wellborn 

1873-74—H. W. Cannon 

1875-76—H. W. Cannon 

1877—John England 

1878-79 Adj.*—Carlton J. Wellborn 

1880-81 Adj.—William Asbury Curtis 

1882-83 Ex. -83 Ann. Adj.—J. W. Curtis 

1884-85 Adj.—McD. Caldwell 

1886-87 Adj.—J. M. Ritchie 

1888-89 Adj.—William E. Candler 

1892-93—T. A. Robinson 

1894-95—W. H. McClure 

1896-97 Adj. -97—J. Y. Walker 

1898-99—W. J. Greene 

1900-01—J. Miles Berrong 

1902-03-04—Mercer LaFayette Ledford 

1905-06—Robert E. A. Hamby 
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1907-08 Ex.*—A. E. Lashley 
1909-10—F. E. Conley 

1911-12 Ex. -12—H. C. Blalock 
1913-14—J. F. Johnson 

1915-16 Ex. 16-17 Ex.—Pat Haralson 
1917-18—Thaddeus L. Bynum 
1919-20—William D. Rice 
1921-22—Pat Haralson 

1922-23 Ex. -24—Robert E. A. Hamby 
1925-26 Ex. -26 2d Ex. Ezekiel Candler Wellborn 
1927—Stephen Grady Miller 
1929—Charles Edward Cannon 
1931—J. Cline Puett 

1933—Patrick Henry Haralson 
1935—Russell Ellis Cannon 
1937—Walter J. Burrell 

1939—James Willis Twiggs 
1941—Russell Ellis Cannon 
1943—Orsbon Lynell Foster 
1945—Dr. C. J. Wellborn 

1947—L. T. Mitchell 


*Ex. stands for extra session of the legislature. 
* Adj. stands for adjourned session of the legislature. 


Men Who Have Served the County in the House 
of Representatives 


Representatives Representatives 

1820-21 Ex.—Edley Powell 1834—William Kelly 
1821—Edley Powell —Edward Coffee 
1823—Edley Powell 1835—William Kelly 
1824-25 Ex.—James Dillard —Edward Coffee 
1825—Samuel Faris 1836—William Kelly 
1826—James Dillard —Edward Coffee 
1827—Samuel Faris 1837—William Kelly 
1828—Samuel Faris —Elisha Wellborn 
1829—Samuel Faris 1838—William Kelly 
1830—William Kelly —Horace W. Cannon 
1831—Edward Coffee 1839—Horace W. Cannon 
1832—William Kelly 1840—Horace W. Cannon 

—Henry T. Moseley 1841—Horace W. Cannon 
1833—William Kelly 1842—Horace W. Cannon 


—Edward Coffee 1843—Horace W. Cannon 
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Representatives Representatives 
1845—David Green 1896-99 Adj. -97—Robt. E. A. 

1847—Andrew J. Martin Hamby 


1849-50—John Quincy Adams 
1851-52—Horace W. Cannon 
1853-54—John Quincy Adams 
1855-56—Horace W. Cannon 
1857-58—M. F. Fincannon 
1859-60—Lewis N. Jones 
1861-62-63 Ex.—Franklin Alexan- 
der Bleckley 
1863-64 Ex. -64-65 Ex.—W. B. 
Lovell 
1865-66-67—McKinzey Fincannon 
1868 Ex. -69-70 Ex.—McKinzey 
Fincannon 
1871-72-72 Adj.—Geo. M. Nether- 
land 
1873-74—David T. Duncan 
1875-76—L. M. Jones 
1877—W. M. Pickett 
1878-79 Adj.—Jno. Marcus Bleck- 
ley 
1880-81 Adj.—Jas. M. Ritchie 
1882-83 Ex. -83 Ann. Adj.— 
Russell E. Cannon 
1884-85 Adj.—Jas. I. Langston 
1886-87 Adj.—J. H. Page 
1888-89 Adj.—M. D. Vandever 
1890-91 Adj.—W. C. Scruggs 
1892-93—J. M. Marsengill 
1894-95—H. C. Blalock 


Clerks of the Superior Court 


1900-01—Robt. E. A. Hamby 
1902-03-04—Jno. H. Derrick, Jr. 
1905-06—Jno. H. Derrick, Jr. 
1907—Russell E. Cannon (died) 
1908-08 Ex.—Chas. E. Cannon 
1910-11—Chas. E. Cannon 
1911-12 Ex. -12—Chas. E. Cannon 
1913-14—Will Smith 
1915-15 Ex. -16-17 Ex.—_Wm. F. 
Holden 
1917-18—Wm. F. Holden 
1919-20—Chas. E. Cannon 
1921-22—Jas. E. Bleckley 
1923-23 Ex.—Jas. E. Bleckley 
(died 1924) 
1924—Thos. C. Bleckley 
1925—Robt. E. A. Hamby 
1927—Robt. E. A. Hamby 
1929—Howell Cobb Blalock 
1931—James J. Kimsey 
1933—Lamar Green 
1935—Lamar Green 
1937—Robt. E. A. Hamby 
1939—Thaddeus Lexington 
Bynum 
1941—T. L. Bynum 
1943—T. L. Bynum 
1945-45 Ex. -46—A. J. Ritchie 
1947—Paul Green 


Commission Commission 
Issued Expired 
Fa Wiad WY EAL teow TaN Jo IBA DL A ADU a Sept. 1821 May 1822 
Benyamin:Odeline ss ee Jan. 1823 April 1824 
BASE Dong berg i ie ah ee, May 1824 Feb. 1832 
Jacob Canehart: (ie lt Feb. 1833 Feb. 1834 
VP My Earn ale an a ek -July 1834 Feb. 1835 
Jacob; Capehart a0 oo eek ee Feb. 1835 Feb. 1836 
JamesBleckley ir i oe Feb. 1836 Jan. 1852 
WO) | Paces eh a Mar. 1852 Jan. 1860 
William: Hy ,,Jones oe Feb. 1860 April 1861 
Clinton Ay Jones +0 a De May oleol July 1861 
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Commission . Commission 
Issued Expired 

oe LCRnney, cau ht) eae Sept. 1861 May 1864 
Sg MN al ate A eb ROR —-Aug. 1864 Feb. 1866 
ar are CPU age noe el Mary. 1866 Dec. 1868 
Wer brtee es Oe ee Reb: 1869 Dec. 1870 
Ee UIAT NGI 2) os) a Jan. 1871 Feb. 1873 
eR MEAUIICUCE et OR Mar. 1873 Jan. 1879 
RTE RUANTIOTY I. Stel ei Sa vy Jan. 1879 Mar. 1881 
PD COWL ees le Ue aa RIG Mar. 1881 1882 
RTE SOITIO NCL oe sh en A 1883 1886 
gos AS AN 4 tC RRA DLO) MOLI Bile OAM Jan. 1, 1887 Dec. 31, 1890 
RO SoU De Fel UPESTS? Ce MEIIBUeni eh eee 4 Wael Ba ala Jan. 1, 1891 Dec. 31, 1892 
eae MAARIIINY hse Nia te Oe BS Be Jan. 1, 1893 Dec. 31, 1896 
Pa PLO Mine i ee We ae —Jan. 1, 1897 Dec. 31, 1898 
Ue Sg TAT gE EE DMN ARR Jan. 1, 1899 Dec. 31, 1904 
Peeueoinoicton a ean, '1905 Dec. 31, 1912 
VOTE A Car SONG hy 0 See ACU Meena Jan. 1, 1913 Dec. 31, 1920 
WER CAOCCTEN eo! sh oii ite aoifan. 1,>1921 Dec. 31, 1948 


Rabun County Sheriffs 


ACL AC MMORTISH Con Ak ete ey ay 1820-1821 
PIPULV RL UIMOSCLOY Gah tN Te Ut 1821-1822 
MOMesle MMR Cee et cncte ee Ly) ha al dl 1823-1824 
Peet tata Pee HOMMNSON wee en 1824-1825 
Ber Warcne otioey fy ge A 1825-1826 
Peete CCRIOM I iy. ks eh a Mo ee 1826-1827 
PR Ra WEREREE (ieee PE AOS AUERE 1828-1829 
‘homas ‘Henson Beh ty dE AO AR aaa AN 1830-1831 
Res ASCOLOOU Rea ce UL a — 1832-1833 
1 EECSER Byasing tid Ah RO NIC, MIDE MaMa SRN id Weta er 1834-1835 
PAISMUONVELOOTI as cnr enh a URL gue ha 1836-1837 
BetUS LeNSON orca dein i iy 1838-1839 
YTS ATLy PR UISROLE Ce em GS ek le 1840-1841 
PRU eS CLOTSOTR UL esi abe, see oats SN 1842-1843 
(MALES Ti RGR ated nei rh hetudthalee CRUG eRe Seine te 1844-1845 
Maoh pe Gained. ulin Mil ee NN ole 1 1846-1847 
BPSD ESE BY ne isu avec ach arin ct ne eS OC 1848-1849 
Pate AOR LCLON ata ec aes ee hae 1850-1851 
DR eEsARR CUA EVEL (LL hea ORCS 1852-1853 
UES MATTE [SPR eSRUNe I rei Bese NOSIS KAR 1854-1855 
Petras TONE OLRCSten ck Sati a ee 1856-1857 


MAGEE CAT UET se kere Eis PRR ORO 
BAATANTUY Cel SO TE eos hee te PUI Ng Nl 1860-1861 
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Tee My Beaverty oe ee teh eee tense 1862-1863 

Wil GUABTICE Su ee Aa ae eee 1864-1865 

WA RE CofPe er ee eee eRe oe 1866-1867 

John J. Godfrey —----------------------------------- 1868-1869 

De TD Duncan ee ee 1870-1871 

W.-M. Long: 1872-1873 

Wie ORK a ee ease 1874-1878 

Ira Langston ———_________+-_--_____- 1879-1881] 

James F. Godfrey —-------------—----------------- 1882-1883 

PAB WL eee ea eee ree ras 1884-1888 

SP UA HECK) a ease sree ae a ieee 1889-1890 

PND By) BAY ES ye Redes aia ie Pa DMEM SIE ala Sosa st ors 2k 1891-1894 

J. B. Dockins ———_________ 1895-1897 

Ro Ritchie 2 ee 1898-1902 

"Thomas (BS Carver, 35 renee 1903-1906 

J. H. Jones —_____________— 1907-1908 

J. B. Dockins _-------------___---__--___-------— 1909-1916 

Toe RV Rickman ae ee eek ce ene ee 1917-1940 

Grover, WVaISO I ae ene ea 1941-1948 
Tax Collectors 

Years of Years of 
Service Service 

John Green 1821 Marcus L. King 1852-53 
Thomas Kelly 1822 William E. Philyaw 1857 
Alien Gaines 1825-26 James Ashley 1858-1861 
John Langston 1827-28 John Coffee 1862 
Wynn Littleton 1829 C. Smith 1864 
John Vaughn 1829 Logan L. Page 1871 
James Doyle 1830 William T. Dickerson 1873 
David Green 1832 Cicero Blalock 1887-89 
Allen Gilleland 1833 Miles C. Canup 1891-93 
David Green 1834 James F. Smith 1895 
John Derrick 1835 Jos. L. Dickerson 1896-98 
John Callahan 1835 Miles C. Canup 1899-1904 
John Keener 1836 W. F. Holden 1905-1908 
David Green 1837 Will Smith 1909-1919 
Robert N. White 1838 H. J. Ramey 1911-1916 
James Kelly 1839 E. M. Canup 1917-1920 
David Green 1841-42 H. C. Fisher 1921-1944 
Lewis M. Jones 1843 Ernest Norton 1945-1949 
David Green 1844 Years of 
Lewis M. Jones 1845 Tax Receivers Service 
William Carroll Price 1847 John Green 1820 
William C. Price 1848-49 Benjamin Odell 1821 


William T. Dickerson 1850-51 


Alexander Kell 


1822 
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Years of . Years of 

Service Service 
William Gillespie 1822 William T. Dickerson 1850-52 
Curtis Pinson 1825 William E. Philyaw = 1853 
William Shivers 1826 Lorenzo C. Hollifield 1857-58 
Thompson P. Henson 1827 William Dillard 1860-61 
Thomas Morgan 1828 John Coffee 1862 
William N. Henson 1829 A. Turpin 1864 
Thomas M. Henson 1830 Martin V. York 1871 
David Green 1831 J. M. Marsengill 1887-89 
Andrew T. Williams 1834 Thomas E. King 1891 
Daniel Hollifield 1835 J. L. Dixon 1893 
William I. Gaines 1836 Thomas E. King 1895 
Robert White 1837-38 John L. York 1896 
James Kelly 1839 James C. York 1897-1900 
David Green 1841-42 John Marsengill 1901-1904 
Lewis M. Jones 1843 R. E. Woodall 1905-1910 
David Green 1844 John Queen 1911-1912 
Lewis M. Jones 1845 E. B. Norton 1913-1916 
William Carroll Price 1847 Z. B. Dillard 1917-1920 
William C. Price 1848-49 V. M. Burrell 1921-1949 


County Surveyors 

It has proved too difficult a task to find the names and 
years of service of all the Surveyors that the county has had 
from the beginning. During the past 40 years this office has 
been filled by the late John A. Reynolds, who came to the 
county in 1898, and by John V. Arrendale, the present in- 
cumbent, who has held the office since the death of Mr. 
Reynolds. 


Coroners _ 

Owing to the obscure condition of the records, it is equally 
as difficult to produce the list of Coroners. The present in- 
cumbent is James Reynolds, who has held the office for 
several terms in recent years. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE NEW RABUN 


FOREWORD 
By Dr. J. GC. DOVER 


In the 40 years since 1900 this county has been transformed 
into a new kind of country from what it was in the long 
period before that date. It has been the good fortune of the 
author of these few words of introduction to observe per- 
sonally the great change that has taken place. The first 
forward step was the extension of the Tallulah Falls Rail- 
road through the county to Franklin, North Carolina. The 
first passenger train came to Clayton in the summer of 1905. 
It was that event that marked the beginning of a new era 
more than anything else, because it furnished the first facility 
for egress and ingress for both people and materials except 
by horse or ox-drawn vehicles. It opened the vast area of 
standing timber to the markets of the outside world. 

The railroad also brought into this new territory both the 
investor of capital for numerous industries, and opened to 
the eyes of the tourist the enthralling scenery of all this 
mountain region. It wasn’t long after the coming of the rail- 
road that as many new faces as old ones could be seen in the 
groups that met the train at the Clayton depot. It was our 
own Chief Justice Bleckley who, seeing all this, called the 
county the New Rabun. 

With the above paragraphs as a foundation, we will take 
only enough space to mention the principal developments 
that have come along from year to year. The writers under 
the captions of the several topics will tell more about them. 
Next in importance to the railroad was the Bank of Clayton 
which was organized and opened for business immediately 
after the railroad came. The convenience and necessity of a 
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bank were seen at once by a progressive group of citizens as 
a means of carrying on the volume of new business. Mr. 
T. A. Duckett was elected Cashier of the Bank and has 
served continuously in that position for these 43 years. 

Among the first new enterprises were the several timber 
corporations which acquired large areas of timbered land 
and began the manufacturing and shipping of lumber which 
has continued until the present day. After that came the 
Federal Forestry Service which now owns and supervises no 
less than 60 per cent of all the acreage of the county. Mr. 
R. C. Nicholson, the forest Ranger in charge of the local 
office, has been in charge of this work from its very beginning 
in 1911. Then came the apple growing industry, of which 
the late John A. Reynolds was among the first promoters. 
That industry is now led by Mr. R. D. Massee and others. 

The pioneer in furnishing electric light and power was 
Mr. Thos. E. Roane. He built the first hydroelectric plant 
on his farm on Stecoa creek. Then came the great Georgia 
Power Company. It bought out the business of Mr. Roane 
and built the several huge dams and reservoirs on the ‘Tal- 
lulah river. The lake shore created by these dams has at- 
tracted many people who have built summer residences and 
camps up and down the entire river basin. The Georgia 
Power Company now furnishes light and power to a large 
part of the county. Its services are supplemented by the 
Rural Electric Administration which has recently entered 
the county and has its lights shining in the homes of many 
rural communities. 

In 1917 the north and south paved highway, with arms 
east and west, was undertaken. After that many all-weather 
roads were constructed by the CCC Camps. This work has 
been extended at the expense of the county to every com- 
munity. 

The public schools of the county have been entirely 
worked over, both in building new plants and in providing 
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better instruction. Nearly all of the one and two room struc- 
tures have been replaced by modern brick and stone build- 
ings. ‘hree accredited public high schools have been estab- 
lished. One private school, which is also semi-public, deserves 
special mention, namely, the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School. 
This magnificent plant was conceived, financed and built by 
the untiring efforts of Dr. Andrew J. Ritchie. It is serving 
well. Ihe Woman’s Club School at Tallulah Falls, on the 
southern fringe of the county, has indeed been a “Light in 
the Mountains” to many of our boys and girls. 

There are at least three public enterprises for which the 
Honorable Frank A. Smith as Ordinary of the County de- 
serves much credit. One of these is the Lunch Rooms in the 
public schools. Another is the County Library and Book- 
mobile. Still another is the Maternity Hospital. The town 
of Clayton has a number of modern stores and cafes. A large 
fireproof hotel has just been completed. A new system of 
water works and sewerage is under construction at a cost of 
approximately half a million dollars. 

New church buildings have been erected during this peri- 
od in most of the communities. This county has become 
widely known for its summer camps for boys and girls. The 
new courthouse and jail have been built in this period. The 
moving picture theatre is also a new and popular place of 
entertainment. The county is served by a number of farm 
and home economic agents and teachers. The golf course 
is one of the most progressive establishments that the citizens 
of Clayton have financed with the help of Federal funds. 
It is now under lease to a company which propose to build 
there the largest hotel in this part of Georgia. A hosiery mill 
is another industry now under consideration. The above list 
of enterprises are enough to show what a progressive county 
we now have. We predict that the next quarter of a century 
will see even greater strides of progress than the past period 
of 40 years has produced. 
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The Tallulah Falls Railroad 


Nearly all great explorations, inventions, and discoveries 
have to be left to some individual to dream out as a thing 
which he believes can be brought to pass and which the mass 
of people believe to be impracticable and impossible. Such 
was the dream of the little boy James Watt in England who 
noticed that the steam was lifting the lid of his mother’s tea 
kettle, and out of that came the invention of the steam 
engine and the railroad locomotive. Such was the dream of 
John C. Calhoun a hundred years ago who conceived the 
idea of building a railroad from Charleston on the south 
Atlantic coast to the Ohio river, when there was less than 
1000 miles of railroad on this great continent. The dream 
of Calhoun would have been completed in our generation 
by Samuel Spencer of the Southern Railway system, if he 
had not been killed in a railroad collision. 

Here in Rabun County over a hundred years ago it was 
the dream of the old Colonel H. T. Mozeley and two or three 
other early settlers that a railroad could be built from 
Athens, Georgia to strike the old Blue Ridge railroad here 
at Clayton. In 1882 a small group of business men in Athens 
headed by Judge Thomas had found the capital to get the 
Northeastern Railroad built to Tallulah Falls. They first 
got the link of 40 miles from Athens built to Lula, and then 
used the tracks of the old Richmond and Danville line to 
Cornelia, which they called the Rabun Gap Junction. The 
link below Lula was soon taken over by the Southern Rail- 
way, and the 20 miles from Cornelia to the Falls was left 
hanging in the air. It remained that way about 25 years, or 
until 1905 when the first railroad train came to Clayton. 
Thanks to another dreamer and railroad promoter, George 
L. Prentiss of New York, who managed to get short railroad 
lines financed on a shoe-string, the Tallulah Falls line was 
extended through this county to Franklin, North Carolina. 

Among the descriptions of how completely Rabun County 
was shut off from the outside world before it had any rail- 
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road, one was the saying of Chief Justice Bleckley that it was 
a good country to come from, but a hard country to get to. 
Another was that when a young fellow was entertaining the 
Judge with a rather long story of the many places of his 
travels, the Judge asked “Have you ever been to Rabun 
County?” When the fellow said that he had not, the Judge 
said “Young man, you have never traveled much.” Still an- 
other description of how to get to Rabun County in the old 
days from Atlanta was to go one day by railroad, the next 
day by horse and buggy, a third day on horseback, a fourth 
day on foot, and then on all fours until you climbed a tree, 
and when you fell out, you’d be in Rabun County. 

Those of us who are still living remember the operation 
of the railroad under Stanhope Erwin and others when it 
stopped at Tallulah Falls. There were times when traffic had 
to be suspended on account of the condition of the trestles 
that span the chasms and ravines along the way. I personally 
remember the experience of one of the first railroad journeys 
that I ever had in my life. It was in the fall of 1895. I was 
on my way to Harvard College. My brother had taken me 
by horse and buggy to the Falls, but we arrived there after 
the passenger train had gone south. 

So we put up at one of the hotels for that night. The next 
morning we were told that the railroad Commission had 
forbidden the operation of any more passenger trains until 
some of the trestles were repaired. Sending my brother back 
home, I was left there not knowing how or when I was to 
go on. But during the day the word came that a locomotive 
was coming up to Turnerville, which was four miles below 
the Falls, to pick up two or three box cars that were loaded 
with tanbark and rye straw. So I got a hack driver to take 
me down to that point. The agent refused to sell me a ticket. 
My only chance was to go with that freight train and to do 
so at the risk of my life. 

I decided to take that chance. So I put the little trunk in 
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which I had my things on top of the fire-wood and stood by 
the fireman. As I held on to the iron rods at the door of the 
locomotive, and as the train crept over the creaking trestles, 
I was ready to jump out if it began to fall through. For some 
reason that train was ordered to stop at Clarkesville that 
night. So I spent the night there. I had made the eleven 
miles from the Falls to Clarkesville on the second day after 
leaving Rabun Gap. On the third day I caught a passenger 
train at Cornelia, and in three days made the distance to 
Atlanta. There I bought a scalper’s ticket that took me to 
Boston. 

Since the facts in these sketches of history are to be set 
down in a book and in the black and white of the printer’s 
art, which is “the art preservative of all arts’, there are cer- 
tain things that should be said here in memory of George L. 
Prentiss and about the railroad of which he was the promoter 
and builder. Prentiss himself was comparatively a poor man. 
The railroad never made him any money. No doubt his 
motive in building it was mainly in his ambition to do such 
a job and in the satisfaction that he got out of the achieve- 
ment. 

‘Thus George L. Prentiss had on the one hand the courage 
and daring that such undertakings require, and on the other 
the hardships and discouragements that go with them. There 
was no bargain in the purchase of the line above Cornelia, 
for it was already bankrupt. A proof of his courage was in 
the letting of a contract on a short section to get the project 
started. His real success was in persuading the Southern Rail- 
way to endorse his bonds for a million dollars, and in their 
taking the road over to make it one of their feeders. 

Now George L. Prentiss is dead and gone. Only a few 
of us remain who personally knew him and remember what 
manner of man he was. A famous inscription in a city in an- 
other part of the world says to the visitor, “If you are look- 
ing for a monument of a builder, you have only to look 
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around you.” The monument of George L. Prentiss in this 
county is the railroad which he gave to it and which at this 
date is still in operation. 

As for the Tallulah Falls railroad itself, a great deal is to 
be said for it on the credit side of its ledger. In the first place, 
it was the first great agency of transportation that broke 
through the isolation of this county and opened it up to the 
outside world. It thus marked the beginning of a new chap- 
ter in the history of this county which we are calling the 
“New Rabun” in this chapter of this book. It thus did more 
to make Rabun County a new kind of country than anything 
else has ever done. 

In another part of these sketches I have suggested that if 
the forests of this county had been kept open and burnt 
out for the range of cattle, a greater income might have been 
had from that source than from any other. I now take back 
that statement. When I think of the market that was opened 
by the railroad for the enormous stand of timber in this 
county, for which there was no market, and of the con- 
tinual output of forest products moved by freight cars every 
day, I wonder if it is not true that the railroad has brought 
more money into the county than any other source of in- 
come that it has ever had. 

When the patriotic Madame Roland was before the 
cuillotine and at the end of her life after a great service to 
the French people, she was asked what she had to say. Said 
she, “Only that people are ungrateful.” The Tallulah Falls 
railway may now be very near the end of its life. ‘The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decreed that it should be 
junked several years ago. It has passed through several owner- 
ships in its life, and has now served us a little over 40 years. 
As a people we are naturally not as grateful for its services 
as we should be. It has never made any money for its owners. 
It has been all the time a great public servant without being 
able to return any money in principal or interest to the 
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pockets of the people who furnished the money for its con- 
struction. Just as President Fairfax Harrison of the Southern 
Railway said in a letter to one of our citizens when giving 
up the railroad a few years ago, for it to be run only by its 
operatives as long as it could, and as it is being operated now,’ 
and as Madame Roland said about the French people, it is 
always the way of the public to discard an old servant and 
take on a new one whenever that occasion arises. So we now 
patronize the paved highway, in spite of the number of us 
that it cripples and kills. 

As the writer of this sketch, I have always been the rail- 
road’s friend. Like other citizens, I realize what its great 
services to this county have been. It has done more for me 
than I have ever done for it. Long may its work and the work 
of its faithful men still go on. 


DR. J. C. DOVER 
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Newspapers and Periodicals 


Mr. L. P. Cross, editor of the Clayton Tribune, who came into 
the county several years after the railroad came, tells here, in 
the following paragraphs, his own story of the part that his 
newspaper has had in the development of the new county. 


By L. P. Cross 


Rabun County did not have a public gazette as early as 
some of the adjoining counties, possibly owing to the geo- 
graphical isolation of the county. There is no evidence to 
show where or how the legal advertising was done before 
1868. Copies of the Southern Watchman, published at 
Athens, Georgia are on file at the courthouse showing that 
the legal advertising was carried in that paper from 1868 to 
1879. There is no record of 1879 and 1880, but the advertis- 
ing was carried in the Weekly Constitution, published in 
Atlanta, from 1881 to 1886. Then the Clarkesville Advertiser 
was the official organ from 1887 to 1896. 


The Tallulah Falls Spray, published by J. B. Young and 
Walter Hunnicutt at Tallulah Falls, was the official gazette 
during 1897 and a portion of 1898. The Spray was the first 
newspaper published in the county. In 1893 A. B. Sams, a 
Republican, from North Carolina published a smaller paper 
at Clayton, but it was never the official organ of the county. 
R. E. A. Hamby also published a small paper in 1894 which 
he called the Clayton Argus. We have not been able to find 
a copy of that publication. 


John A. Reynolds of Demorest, a pioneer in many respects, 
came to Clayton in 1898 and brought with him an old Wash- 
ington hand press. In that year he established the Clayton 
Tribune, and published it continuously until 1913. He then 
sold the paper to Frank D. Singleton. Mr. Reynolds deserves 
great credit for overcoming the many difficulties which he 
encountered in publishing the paper. There were no trains 
to Clayton at that time, and sometimes on account of the 
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transportation difficulties he would get out of paper. He was 
forced several times to buy wrapping paper from the mer- 
chants, and a few times he had to use such paper with ad- 
vertisements printed on one side. So he would print the 
Tribune on the blank sides rather than miss an issue of his 
paper. There were no type-setting machines in that day. All 
the type was set by hand. Most of the work was done by the 
family of Mr. Reynolds while he was engaged in surveying 
the railroad and in other engineering projects. 

In or about the year 1913 Frank D. Singleton bought the 
paper from Mr. Reynolds. He formed a corporation and 
built the concrete block building on Depot Street which was 
then known as the Tribune Building. Mr. Singleton also 
bought and installed a more modern press that was run 
by power. He continued the publication until 1918. He then 
consolidated it with the Clarkesville Advertiser and changed 
the name to the Tri-County Advertiser. This paper then 
became the official organ of Rabun, Towns, and Habersham 
Counties. 

Sometime after this Mr. Reynolds bought the Tribune 
back from Mr. Singleton and it was again published at Clay- 
ton. When J. J. Reynolds, the son of John A. Reynolds, 
came back from World War One he took over the publica- 
tion of the paper with Lamar Green as a partner. They pub- 
lished the paper for a portion of one year, and Mr. Reynolds 
then again took it over and continued the publication until 
he was forced to suspend the work, largely because his chil- 
dren were marrying and leaving home, and the revenue from 
the paper would not justify the hiring of the labor with 
which to publish it. 

The county advertising was then handled by the Tri- 
County Advertiser until 1924. In that year Mr. Reynolds 
leased the plant to L. P. Cross of Rochelle, Georgia. In 
November of 1923 L. P. Cross, having sold out his paper at 
Rochelle, came to Clayton to investigate the possibility of 
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publishing a paper at this place. The result was that the 
plant was leased and L. P. Cross and his son, Edwin, put 
out the first issue on January 10th, 1924. The lease arrange- 
ments continued for three or four years when L. P. Cross 
bought the plant and the Tribune from J. A. Reynolds and 
has continued the publication since that date. 

It was with much difficulty and many disappointments 
that the paper survived the first few years after the present 
editor took it over. The paper had gone through several 
failures and not many people believed that it could be run 
successfully. It took a year to get the first 100 subscribers. 
Shortly after he began the publication Cross spent one whole 
day on the streets trying to get subscriptions to the paper 
and did not get a single one. Many of those that he ap- 
proached said that the paper would not last and they did not 
want to take a chance. In the face of all these rebuffs, Cross 
went back into the shop and vowed that he would print the 
paper for one year without asking for any more subscribers. 
He stuck to that vow, and when anyone subscribed to the 
paper it was done of their own accord. From January 10, 1924, 
L. P. Cross has never failed to get any issue of the paper out 
and has seldom been late in mailing it. At present the sub- 
scriptions paid in advance range between 950 and 1000. 

In 1928 the first typesetting machine was brought to the 
county. It was a Mergenthaler Linotype. This of course is one 
of the greatest inventions in the history of printing. It makes 
the type as it prints the letters, and the setting is done by 
manipulating the keys which are arranged like those of a 
typewriting machine. When this machine was installed in 
1928, the gradual increase of the equipment of the plant 
then began. We soon found out that we needed more work to 
keep the machine busy. So in 1928 the Towns County Herald 
was established and has been printed continually in the 
Tribune office since that time. At the present time five news- 
papers are being printed at Clayton: The Tribune, The 
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Towns County Herald, The Clay County News of Hayes- 
ville, North Carolina, The Piedmont Owl of Piedmont Col- 
lege, and The Enota Echoes, official organ of Young Harris 
College. There is also.a bulletin published by the Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School, which is printed quarterly. 

In 1944 the old linotype machine was sold and a new and 
more modern machine, an Intertype, was purchased together 
with many other labor saving machines and equipment. In 
1940 a new building was erected on Main Street. At this 
time the Dyer Printing Company of Demorest, owned by 
R. E. Cross, the son of the Editor, was consolidated with the 
Tribune and the Cross Printing Company was formed. In 
1847 the Cross Printing Company bought the entire plant 
of the Union County Citizen at Blairsville, consisting of a 
complete newspaper and job printing plant. Now the firm 
has two type-setting machines, two newspaper presses, two 
automatic job presses, and two open job presses, making it 
possible to print sixty thousand impressions per day. At 
present the Cross Printing Company is serving several ad- 
joining counties in job printing, as well as doing some print- 
ing for the State. The Company is now doing an annual 
business of more than $20,000. 


Besides the newspapers which we are printing as the official 
county organs, there are two other publications which we 
have dealt with in this county. The Mountain Star was pub- 
lished by Mrs. Lamar Lipscomb of Lakemont for a few 
months in 1924. It was devoted to the literary and historical 
interests of the county. Miss Lillian Smith and Miss Paula 
Snelling have published magazines at various times which we 
have printed for them. The magazine South Today was be- 
eun in 1936. It was published for several years under the 
title of the North Georgia Review, and was concerned with 
Southern literature and social matters. Its name was then 
changed to the South Today. Its first issue was 200 copies 
with 26 subscribers. It rapidly grew to a circulation of 10,000 
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with more than 6,000 subscribers. It broke a national record 
as a ‘little magazine’ in the number of its subscribers. 


During the past five years many of the long articles pub- 
lished in the South Today have been printed as pamphlets. 
This pamphlet work has been done in large part by the 
Cross Printing Company. This turned out to be quite a 
large job. For one pamphlet there were 150,000 copies. For 
several others there were 25,000 copies. At the present time 
the South Today is still owned by Miss Lillian Smith and 
Miss Paula Snelling co-editors. 


Other Families Who Adopted Rabun County as Their Home 


The subject of this sketch, William Shea Paris, and his 
young wife came to Clayton in the year 1885 from Alpharet- 
ta, Georgia in what was then Milton County. He was born 
February 26, 1854, on a farm within four miles of Alpharetta. 
He was educated at Tennessee College, which is now Vander- 
bilt University. He studied law at Alpharetta and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1883. 


Going back to his ancestors, Colonel Paris was the son of 
Captain Henry William Paris and Margarette Paris who 
moved to Milton County before the Civil War. His grand- 
father was ‘Thomas Paris, who was descended from Richard 
_ Paris, who first came to Frederick County Virginia, and after- 
wards settled in the upper part of South Carolina. This 
Richard Paris was an officer who served as an intermediary 
between the Indians and white settlers in 1766 and 1768. 


Colonel Paris married Miss Mary Nancy Cunningham, 
daughter of Major General Henry L. Cunningham of Forsyth 
County. There were six children who lived to be grown. 
Ruby C. Paris now living at Wiley, Georgia, is an invalid 
who writes verse and other pieces. Bonnie is a teacher and 
Ernest is an electrician. They live at Wiley. A sister, Mrs. 
Kate Paris Bryson lives at Glenville, North Carolina. She is 
also a teacher. Mrs. M. E. Howard lives in Atlanta and works 
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there in a printing office. Robert H. (Bert) Paris studied law 
and was about to be admitted to the bar at the time of his 
death. 

Both Colonel Paris and Mrs. Paris were of bright minds 
and fair education. They were both alert and public spirited. 
Mrs. Paris organized the first Woman’s Club of Clayton and 
was one of the first women in Georgia to serve on a public 
school Board of Trustees. The distinguishing traits of charac- 
ter in Colonel Paris were his thoroughness and integrity as 
a lawyer, and his steadfast and out-spoken convictions on 
any subject of public interest. He was never a politician. His 
position was always that of an independent thinker. Both 
as a Citizen and as a lawyer he had the respect of all who 
knew him. In the active part of his career, he was engaged 
as an attorney on one side or the other of all important cases 
that came before the courts of this county. He lived to an 
advanced age and his last years were passed in feeble health. 

Since I am not undertaking to write the complete bio- 
eraphy of any family, but am only recording the significant 
traits of men and women that I have personally known or 
have known about, it will perhaps be interesting to the 
reader and reveal enough of the life and character of this 
man if I relate here two or three of the experiences that I 
had with Colonel Paris as a lawyer. 

In the summer of 1897 I had graduated from the Law 
School of the University of Georgia and had been admitted 
to the bar. Thinking then that I would practice law, I hung 
out my shingle here at Clayton as a sort of freshman attorney 
and as a partner of Colonel Paris. One of our cases was that 
of a man who had stabbed another man in a fight and we 
got him out of the scrape with a fee of $5. When we asked 
him to come into the office and pay the fee, he was drunk 
again and attacked me with his knife and stabbed me in 
the shoulder. If it hadn’t been for Colonel Paris, that drunk- 
en man who was much stronger than I, might have killed 
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me. He was fined $100 by the Superior Court, which was 
then in session. But he never did pay that fee of $5. That ex- 
perience did not encourage me to go on with the practice 
of law. i 

We had another case of a young fellow who was charged 
with disturbing public worship. It happened in the old Per- 
simmon Baptist church, where the Methodist minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Sears, a very large man, was conducting a revival. 
‘This young man had arrived late at the church, had hitched 
his horse to a tree in the yard, and walked up the aisle while 
the congregation was engaged in prayer. Good old brother 
Hughey Parker, a deacon was leading the prayer, and it was 
his habit to make his prayers rather long. This young man 
wanted to see another fellow in the congregation about 
some matter and strode right over to where the other fellow 
was sitting and began talking to him. 

Good old brother Parker was in the midst of his prayer, 
and praying loud and long. Brother Sears was the prosecutor 
in the case. The judge, the Honorable J. J. Kimsey, was also 
a minister of the Gospel and a very devout man. In his testi- 
mony before the jury Mr. Sears stated that he was very much 
disturbed by the conduct of this young man. But there was 
no other witness and no other evidence that any other per- 
son of the congregation was disturbed. 

With both the prosecutor and the Judge being ministers 
of the Gospel, and deacon Parker as the leader of the prayer, 
and the jurors being among the best citizens of the county, 
the cards were pretty well stacked against the young man’s 
case. In my speech to the jury I quoted the language of the 
statute which made it unlawful for anyone “to disturb a 
congregation of persons assembled for divine worship’. I told 
the jury that while Brother Sears was a very large man and 
perhaps weighed 250 pounds, that there was no evidence 
that any other person was disturbed, and that as large as he 
was, he was not big enough to be a congregation of persons 
assembled for divine worship. 
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In my cross examination of Brother Sears, I had also asked 
him how it was that he was disturbed when he was kneeling 
down in prayer and when nobody else was disturbed. When 
he explained that he was looking through his fingers and 
noticed the conduct of the young man, I came back at him 
with the remark which I thought was rather smart. It was to 
remind him that he was then obeying the scriptural injunc- 
tion to watch as well as pray. 

However, in all this I was not helping our case. My cross 
examination of Mr. Sears made him very angry and caused 
him to testify more bitterly against my client. The Judge 
being also a preacher, was naturally against any disturbance 
of public worship. In his charge to the Jury he held that the 
statute meant that if only one person was disturbed, it was 
a case of “disturbing a congregation assembled for public 
worship”. It was the habit of Colonel Paris to take such a 
case to the Supreme Court. But there we lost our case. In 
the report of the Supreme Court it is held in the case in 
which Paris and Ritchie are shown as the attorneys, that it 
is unlawful for anyone to disturb a congregation of persons 
assembled for public worship, even though only one member 
of the congregation is disturbed. ‘The young man was fined 
$100 and the cost of the suit. This was another experience 
that turned me against the practice of law. 

The following incident will be recognized by all who 
knew Colonel Paris as a typical case of the utterly candid 
and frank way in which he was always ready to speak out his 
mind. It was in the very last years of his life. The heated 
political campaign of that year was for the election of Presi- 
dent, Senator, Governor, and Commissioner of Agriculture. 
In something of a hurry I was passing Colonel Paris on the 
sidewalk. He was bent over on his walking stick, engaged in 
meditation, he going in one direction, and I the other. 
Thinking of the election I said, 

“Hello Paris, how do you stand on the election.” 
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He snapped back, “How do you stand?” 

I replied, “I’m for every man whose name begins with the 
letter R. So I'm for Roosevelt, Russell, Rivers, Robertson, 
and Ritchie.” 

Then nothing could be more like Colonel Paris than to 
speak out in his frank way, 


“I’m not with you.” 
When I asked him what was the matter, he said, 
“One of them R’s is a damned rascal.”’ 


He gave me no time to ask which one it was and went 
right on. 


The Career of John A. Reynolds 


The grandfather of John A. Reynolds was James Reynolds 
who came to America from England in the period around 
1700. The grandmother was the daughter of Jeremiah Ward, 
who came from England to Virginia about the time that the 
grandfather did. The father of John A. Reynolds was Ben- 
jamin Franklin Reynolds, who settled in the old Pendleton 
district of South Carolina in 1818. The mother was Isabelle 
Jane Jackson, daughter of Rev. Jasper C. Jackson, a Baptist 
minister. At the time of his death he lived at Tallapoosa, 
Georgia. 

The subject of this sketch was born in the year 1851, in 
what was then Habersham County. He would have been 86 
years of age at his next birthday. His children were Mary 
Trist Grant, Myrtle Gunter, Zedric Ford Reynolds, Almeda 
Brown, Ruth Hendrix, James Jasper Reynolds, and Edyth 
F. Frame. 


Here was a man with a vision and an enthusiasm with 
which he devoted himself to three great fields of human 
activity. I knew him intimately and had something to do 
with him in the three kinds of work in which he was engaged. 
These were the occupation of a newspaper editor, an apple 
grower, and a surveyor. Although he lived to the ripe old 
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age of 86, he was always so active, so vivacious, and apparent- 
ly so youthful that I never thought of him as an old man. 

He came to Rabun County in 1898 and bought here the 
first printing press. This was an old-fashioned Washington 
Hand Press and a few fonts of type. With this equipment 
he started the Clayton Tribune, which he published for 
nearly a quarter of a century. As a surveyor and civil engi- 
neer he made the first location of the ‘Tallulah Falls railroad 
and was active in getting it built in this county. He gave 
liberally of his time and talent to this important project. 

For many years John A. Reynolds was the County Sur- 
veyor. He held this office at the time of his death. It has 
been said that genius is a capacity to take pains. I happen 
to know with what great pains John A. Reynolds set up the 
lines between land lots in this county and the trouble he 
took to get himself satisfied with the lines and the maps that 
he made. 

I also knew something of the enthusiasm with which he 
promoted the applegrowing industry in this county. He had 
his own orchard and he made it his business to attend the 
State Fair each year at Macon and have there an exhibit of 
the apples that grew in this county. Part of his talk was that 
the cool nights and warm sunshine of this region gave apples 
a better flavor than other sections gave. 

I remember two incidents that show his enthusiasm and 
activity about apple growing. One was the display at the 
State Fair of the $100 check which was the prize won at a 
fair in Washington State by the so-called Fort-prize apple. 
That apple had been found by John P. Fort on a seedling 
tree at an old abandoned house near Mountain City. 

Another incident was that he found on the school farm 
at Rabun Gap an old appletree that near the ground had 
the largest diameter of any appletree in all this region. ‘The 
tree must have been 100 years old. It was something like 
three feet through. We allowed ham to have that tree cut 
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down, and he took a cross section of it to the Fair at Macon 
to show the kind of appletree that we grow in this county. 

Although not a native of the county, we have had few 
men who have done more to advertise and develop its re- 
sources than this man who adopted it as his place of re- 
sidence. The more we have of them, the better off we are 
by having such citizens as John A. Reynolds. 


The Buchholz Family 


The subject of this sketch was one of the few residents 
of Rabun County that were born in a foreign country. But 
it is a typical case of the fact that the United States has been 
a melting pot of all elements from other countries in the 
building of our Nation. In the early settlement of the county 
there were a few families of Dutch or German origin who 
were Protestants and whose ancestors came from Holland or 
northern Germany, but none of them were born on that 
side of the world. | 

Dr. Herman Charles Buchholz was born in Wilsnack, 
Germany, and came with his parents, brothers, and sisters 
in his early youth to Syracuse, New York. When a young 
man he and a brother entered business in Atlanta. For a 
short time he attended the old North Georgia Agricultural 
College at Dahlonega. He taught a few years at Oak 
Hill Academy in Virginia, a Baptist mission school, in 
southwest Virginia. In Atlanta he met Miss Lura Ellen 
Young, who together with her parents and two brothers had 
moved from Southwestern Virginia, her native state. After 
their marriage in Atlanta, Dr. Buchholz and his wife moved 
to Rochester, New York, where he graduated with honors 
from Rochester ‘Theological Seminary. That school was then 
and still is one of the leading Theological institutions of the 
Baptist church. He was then ordained as a Baptist minister 
and served a number of pastorates in New York state, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

He was pastor at Chester, South Carolina nine years, and 
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had his last pastorate at Hawkinsville, Georgia, before enter- 
ing upon his evangelistic work in South Carolina and in 
Georgia. He was for four years an evangelist under the State 
Mission Board of South Carolina. For the last 14 years of 
his life he was employed as State Evangelist by the Georgia 
Baptist Mission Board. About the year 1921, the family, four 
in number, moved permanently to Rabun County from At- 
lanta, where they had been living for several years. He was 
perhaps the most effective and popular evangelist that the 
Georgia Baptist have had in the past generation. It is esti- 
mated that during his ministerial career he received into the 
fellowship of the Baptist churches more than five-thousand 
people by profession and baptism and about five thousand by 
letter. 

Dr. Buchholz passed away on January 11, 1923 at the age 
of 63. On Sunday, March 22, 1942, a fitting memorial of the 
life and work of Dr. Buchholz was given to the Clayton Bap- 
tist church by Mrs. Buchholz and her three daughters. It was 
a handsome set of complete furniture consisting of three 
chairs and desk for the pulpit, and two chairs and a com- 
munion table. Dr. James W. Merritt, Secretary of the Geor- 
gia Baptist Convention was master of ceremonies on this 
occasion. He presented the gift to the church in a very beau- 
tiful and impressive manner. Dr. W. H. Faust who had suc- 
ceeded Dr. Buchholz as the head of the Evangelistic work 
and had been a very dear friend to Dr. Buchholz, gave a 
beautiful account of his work among the Baptist of Georgia 
and other states. 

The gift to the local church was received on its behalf 
by Colonel Joseph T. Davis, who had been a member of 
the congregation for a longer period than any other member 
of it at that time living. The address of Colonel Davis was 
beautifully expressed, and the gift was received by the church 
with much gratitude and enthusiasm. The fact was recited ' 
by Colonel Davis that Dr. Buchholz had preached in the old 
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Clayton Baptist church in August 1911 and at that time con- 
ducted a series of meetings. His last sermon was preached in 
the old building on the last Sunday in December 1922 which 
was less than a month before he passed away. His health at 
that time was such that he had to rest for a short time before 
going on with his sermon. 

To Dr. Buchholz and his wife were born three daughters, 
Bernice, Lura, and Ruth, and one son, Glen. The son died 
when only two and one-half years old. The daughter Lura 
married E. J. Vittur in Atlanta and later moved with Mr. 
Vittur to Clayton. Mr. Vittur’s father was first a hardware 
merchant in Atlanta, and when he died was the owner of 
the Vittur Transfer and Storage Company. At the writing 
of this sketch Mr. Vittur is the owner and operator of the 
Sinclair filling station and garage. 

From 1922 to 1945, Mrs. Buchholz and Miss Bernice have 
conducted the Beechwood Inn for summer tourists. Since 
the fall of 1929 Miss Bernice has been a teacher in the Rabun 
County High School, a period of 18 consecutive years. Ruth, 
the youngest daughter, married W. S. Bearden, and lived a 
few years at Oakway, South Carolina, where Mr. Bearden 
had his home. The Beardens were a prosperous farming 
family and leading citizens of that community. In 1923 this 
couple moved to Clayton to make it their home. 

In his career as a citizen of Clayton, Mr. Bearden has filled 
a large place. He can be properly described as a cultivated 
Christian gentleman and a valuable citizen. Among the many 
positions he has filled have been those of Superintendent of 
the Baptist Sunday School, Deacon of the Baptist church, 
President of the Lions Club, for seven years a member of 
the City Council, and for two terms Mayor of Clayton. He is 
now the owner of the Clayton Locker Plant which is known 
as the Frozen Foods Corporation and is one of the latest and 
most progressive enterprises of the county and community. 

‘Among the things that are to be definitely said about Mrs. 
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W. S. Bearden are the following. There is no woman of the 
community with a more gifted talent in music. She has a 
beautiful voice and leads as a singer. She also plays well and 
teaches music, both instrumental and in voice. No member 
of the Baptist church is more faithful in attendance on its 
services. She has been the organist of that church during 
nearly all of the years that she has lived in Clayton. The 
writer can think of no better way of describing her usefulness 
to the church as its organist and leader of the choir than by 
saying that in those respects she is nothing less than an 
institution. 


Dr. M. L. Duggan 


It is to the credit of our county and of Clayton that as dis- 
tinguished a man as the late Dr. M. L. Duggan and his family 
adopted this community as their legal place of residence and 
made it their home. Dr. Duggan first attracted public atten- 
tion as Superintendent of Schools of Hancock County in 
which he was born. He obtained that position soon after he 
graduated from Mercer University. Under his leadership 
Hancock became the first county in the State to vote a county- 
wide tax to supplement the public school funds received 
from the State. During the several years in which he held 
that position he attracted the notice of the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York on account of his introducing the 
teaching of Home Economics and Vocational Agriculture in 
the public schools of that county. In recognition of his 
achievements, the General Education Board made him its 
special representative in Georgia in 1914. 

Before becoming State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Duggan served as one of the first state school supervisors. 
He held teachers’ normals and supervised instruction in 52 
counties. He specialized in school surveys. With the aid of 
his camera and educational tests he helped to reveal the 
true conditions and needs as they existed in the public 
schools. 
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During the many years in which he was at the head of 
the Department of Education he issued numerous bulletins 
and reports on education which were published by the State. 
One of his major achievements was the organization of a 
plan for distribution of the State Equalization Fund. He 
organized the association of county school officers and served 
as its Secretary until 1927 when he became its President. 
Another of his accomplishments was the development of a 
close cooperation between the higher institutions of learn- 
ing and the public schools. Differences had arisen which he 
aided in smoothing out. In recognition of his services as an 
educator, Mercer University conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. There was no educator 
in Georgia of his day who had greater influence with the 
General Education Board of New York. They sought his 
advice on many educational measures and made many grants 
to education in accordance with his suggestions. 

While he was still 1n office as State School Superintendent, 
he appealed to the Masons and school children of Georgia 
to contribute to a fund for the erection of a children’s unit 
and school building at the State Tuberculosis Sanitorium 
at Alto. The buildings were erected and Dr. Duggan 
cherished this act above all other of this public services. 
Throughout his life Dr. Duggan was an ardent and active 
member of the Baptist church. He was Clerk of the Wash- 
ington Baptist Association for 20 years. Until his death he 
was a Trustee of Bessie Tift College and a member of the 
National Education Association. 

Dr. Duggan was still in office as State School Superinten- 
dent when in his declining years he was overtaken by ill 
health. He served until the end of his term, but died in a 
short time after its close. Georgia has had no State School 
Superintendent who was more thoroughly a scholar and at 
the same time a man who thoroughly knew the rural people 
and their needs. He was preeminently a rural school man. 
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He was also an educational reformer. Many of the subjects 
which are now part of the Georgia school system are due 
to his foresight and efforts as a pioneer. 


After the death of Dr. Duggan, his wife and others of the 
family continued to make Clayton their home. Mrs. Duggan 
was a life long member and took an active part in religious 
and civic affairs. Dr. Duggan was the father of Ivy W. Dug- 
gan, National director of the Agriculture Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Another son, James R. Duggan, lives in At- 
lanta. ‘he survivors also include Miss Janie Duggan, super- 
visor of elementary education in Los Angeles, California. 
Also Mrs. George Evans, Mrs. Walter B. Hill, Mrs. J. C. 
Laurent, and Mrs. R. D. Eadie, all of whom are engaged in 
education. Dr. Duggan’s father was also a graduate of Mercer 
University and an educator. It is a case in which the whole 
family have devoted themselves to the cause of education 
and to other activities of public service. 


Miss Celeste Parrish 


Another noted educator who adopted Clayton as her legal 
residence and made it her home was Miss Celeste Parrish. 
She came to the faculty of the State Normal School at Athens 
and worked from there as a teacher and educational leader 
of the whole State. She was closely associated with Dr. M. L. 
Duggan and instituted a number of educational reforms of 
progressive movements of which she was the principal ad- 
vocate. From her position in the State Normal School she 
sent out many of her disciples as teachers in the public 
schools. Her two principal subjects in the program which 
she headed were Vocational Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. She was also an advocate of adult education. 

Miss Parrish was in the forefront of the movement which 
led to the enactment of the Smith-Hughes bill and the Smith- 
Lever bill by which Congress appropriated the money for 
the incorporation of vocational education in both the public 
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school system and in the University of Georgia and its 
branches. Hoke Smith was an ardent supporter of these 
educational measures, and was the author of both the bills 
referred to while he was in the Senate. He and Miss Parrish 
often appeared on the same platform as speakers before the 
people of Georgia. 

Miss Parrish, more than any other Georgia educator of 
her time, took the pains to point out that the old school cur- 
riculum did not prepare the boys and girls of Georgia for 
every day life. The old curriculum as we look back upon 
it now was influenced too much by the ancient trio of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics. It was Miss Parrish who made it 
clear that the old course of study was a failure in that it did 
not prepare the student for the kind of life that he was to live. 

The favorite method which Miss Parrish used in her at- 
tack on the old education was to appear at a high school 
Commencement and proceed by asking, ‘“‘how many students 
does your school enroll?” The answer would in some cases 
be as many as 200 boys and girls. She would then ask, “how 
many of your graduates have been studying Latin and 
Greek?” ‘The answer would be that all of them had been 
required to study those two subjects. She would then ask,— 
“why they had been required to take those two subjects?” 
The answer would be, ‘““To prepare for college.’ She would 
then ask, “how many of your graduating class are going to 
college?” ‘The answer would be, ‘‘two or three.’’ She would 
then ask, ‘what are the other 25 members of the class going 
to do, and what are the other 198 of your 200 pupils going 
to dor” 

In that way Miss Parrish pointed out what a false kind of 
education the old curriculum was. Like most reformers, 
Miss Parrish was not altogether popular in her campaign. 
But she succeeded in her purpose. She had very much the 
mind and the manner of a man on the public platform. 
She was frank and even abrupt and blunt in making her 
points. No other woman in Georgia has waged such a radical 
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and successful reform in education. She was no less than 
revolutionary. Like other great reformers, she meant to be 
heard, and she refused to retreat one single inch. Miss Par- 
rish was never married. She died here in Clayton at the age 
of 63. She had many admirers in this community. The in- 
scription on her monument describes her as “Georgia's 
Greatest Woman’. She was really that in certain ways and 
particularly in her chosen field. She was described by Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick of the General Education Board as one of 
the leading women of the South. | 


The Family of the Late C. W. Smith 


None of the families that have come into the county within 
the past several years and made it their home have possessed 
a wider range of talent than the late C. W. Smith and his 
four sons and four daughters. This was entirely a Southern 
family. The father was born at Waresboro, Georgia, in Ware 
County near Waycross on April 18, 1861. The mother, Miss 
Annie H. Simpson, was born at Jasper, Florida not many 
miles away. Daniel C. Smith, the father of C. W. Smith, was 
a Confederate soldier and served through the four years of 
the Civil War. In the disturbed times that followed the War, 
this boy grew up with little opportunities of education. 
Nevertheless, although without being able to go to college, 
he applied himself to study and to wide reading and thus 
became a man of more than average information and intel- 
ligence. 

In his early 20’s he located in Hamilton County, Florida. 
During the first years after his marriage he and his wife lived 
on their farm at Pisgah. There was no church in the entire 
community, but he was soon instrumental in the building 
of a little church at which he afterwards preached his first 
sermon. He was interested in the work of the church from 
his early boyhood. About 1890 he and his family moved to 
Jasper. There he took an active part in church work and was 
elected first to the Board of Stewards and was then made 
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Superintendent of the Sunday School. He served in that 
Capacity for many years. 

During the period from 1890 to 1900 he was in the mer- 
cantile business part of the time, and then developed and 
managed the Mildred farm which became and still is one of 
the largest and most successful farms in North Florida. About 
1900 he went into the Naval stores business. For five years 
he operated several plants in Mississippi and in Florida. 


In 1904 he entered the lumber business. He developed a 
property in which he employed about 200 men. These, to- 
gether with their families, made quite a community. So he 
built a church for the white people and one for the colored 
people and gave them to their congregations. In the lumber 
business Mr. Smith made a great deal of money in some 
years, and lost a great deal in other years. Finally, when the 
first World War shut down on the lumber industry in 1914- 
1915, his business had to be liquidated. All debts were paid, 
but there was very little left. 


So at 54 years of age Mr. Smith moved to Clayton in 1915 
and began over again. With tremendous energy and in- 
domitable will, he began again from the bottom. Slowly but 
steadily he built up the Laurel Falls Hotel until it accom- 
modated 60 guests and became very popular. In 1920 he 
founded Laurel Falls Camp for girls which from the begin- 
ning has ranked with the best camps of the South. Many 
perplexing problems had to be solved in the establishment 
of such a camp. Not only financial, but educational, social, 
and psychological problems that would have taxed the in- 
genuity of an experienced educator had to be met and solved. 
He succeeded marvelously well. The most impressive thing 
about his camp work was the fact that the girls loved him 
as a father. They called him “Daddy Smith”; they respected 
his ideals, enjoyed his humor, and loved him for himself. 


In 1927 Mr. Smith retired from active business to devote 
himself for the remainder of his life to the work of the 
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Ministry. He had felt himself called to preach when a young 
man about 30 years of age, and for many years he had been 
preaching in a voluntary way and without any remuneration 
for his services. He could recall 20 churches in which he used 
to preach at various times near his home in Florida. He be- 
came a member of the North Georgia Conference just two 
years before the end of his life. He was then made associate 
pastor of the church at Clayton. This was the only work for 
which he ever received any remuneration for his services as 
a minister. It was while he was connected with the Clayton 
church that he took part in the re-construction of the new 
building. This attractive and enduring edifice will stand for 
generations as a monument to the faithful and unselfish 
devotion of this Christian gentleman. 

Mr. Smith left here at Clayton two institutions—the Wood- 
land Lodge which took the place of the Laurel Falls Hotel, 
and the Laurel Falls Camp which is carried on by his daugh- 
ter. The work of the four sons and four daughters is to be 
spoken of as follows: Two of the sons, Austin and Wallace, 
are associated in the Civil and Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany of Jacksonville, Florida. ‘They have their summer home 
at Clayton. Two of the daughters, Mrs. C. S. Peeler and Miss 
Esther Smith, are engaged in college teaching, the first in the 
State Teachers’ College of Memphis, Tennessee, and the 
other in the Westminister College of Maryland. 

One of the daughters, Bertha May, is the wife of E. E. 
Barnett, who is the International Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He fills the position which was 
held several years ago by the noted John R. Mott. He has 
recently been mentioned in the newspapers as having had a 
visit with General McArthur at Tokio and of having an 
interview with Hirohito, the Emperor of Japan. One of the 
brothers, the Rev. Joseph Smith, is one of the outstanding 
Methodist preachers of the South. He has been pastor of 
the First Methodist Church at Memphis, of the First Church 
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at Birmingham, and of the Glenn Memorial Church at 
Emory University. 

Coming back to our own county, one of the two members 
of this family who have filled important places in our midst 
is Miss Lillian Smith, widely known author of one of the 
best selling novels. She also manages the Laurel Falls Camp 
for Girls. The other brother, Honorable Frank A. Smith, is 
the present Ordinary of the county. He has given one of the 
most progressive and constructive administrations of our 
public affairs that we have ever had. 


The Family of Joseph T. Davis 


Here is another family that are not natives and have made 
an important contribution to the progress of our county and 
to the Clayton community. It has been said that some men 
are born to greatness, some have greatness thrust upon them, 
and others achieve greatness by dint of their own efforts in 
spite of their unfavorable surroundings. All through these 
sketches we have been looking at the career of men and 
women of our county who have had to come up the hard 
way. Our story is the short and simple annals of the poor. 
In our history of this county we have had perhaps only one 
man, Chief Justice Bleckley, who on account of his genius 
for the interpretation of the law, is to be classed with that 
small group of men who are born to greatness. 

The subjects of this sketch, Colonel Joseph T. Davis and 
his family, furnish a good illustration of the kind of career 
that is based on a good stock of energy, industry, good health, 
and plain hard work. Scarcely any other family has come into 
our midst from another county and made a more important 
contribution to the community which we call “The New 
Rabun”. Both Colonel Davis and his wife came to Clayton 
just at the time when the era of a new kind of county was 
at its beginning. He was born in Union County, and his 
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wife in Hart County. Union County still has no railroad, no 
college, and no great commercial enterprise that keeps it 
from still being one of the poorest and most isolated counties 
on the north Georgia border. And yet it is a fact that no 
other mountain county in Georgia has produced in the past 
generation such a striking group of outstanding men who 
have risen to high positions in the public service of the State. 


Let’s take a look at Union County to see what kind of back- 
ground Colonel Davis came from. Its reputation is unique, 
namely, that in spite of all its disadvantages it has produced 
more men who have become notable in public affairs than 
any other mountain county in our State. Let’s call part of 
the roll. There is M. D. Collins, State School Superintendent, 
and Jack Lance, Jim Twiggs, and one of the Jarrard brothers, 
as State School Supervisors. Lon Duckworth is Chairman of 
the State Democratic Committee. At the top of the list there 
are Judges Duckworth and Candler on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court, and Judge Reid who resigned from that 
Court to go to the World War. It is also a singular thing 
that a majority of these men came from the Choestoee dis- 
trict, which is one of the most remote neighborhoods of that 
county. 

The men above referred to are lawyers, educators, and 
religious leaders. There was something in Union County 
that caused it to turn out men of this kind. Whatever it was, 
it was in the background that Colonel Davis had when he 
was a growing boy. He and his three sons are all lawyers, he 
and his wife and the three sons and the two daughters have 
all taught school, and are active in the work of Sunday school 
and church. Colonel Davis was born in 1878, one of five 
children. The parents were Pinkney Davis and Susan Gurley 
Davis. He attended little short-term public schools in Union 
County until he was grown up. Like Collins and others, he 
attended the Hiawassee Junior College for three years. He 
then taught a school in Lumpkin County. He studied law 
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for three years under his brother, John H. Davis, and in 
1903 he passed the examination for admission to the bar 
under Judge John J. Kimsey. 

In 1903 it became certain that the Tallulah Falls railroad 
would be extended to Clayton. On the prospect of there be- 
ing here a prosperous community, Colonel Davis, on the ad- 
vice of his brother, came to Clayton just before the railroad 
did. In 1905 he married Miss Lois Brown of Martin, Georgia. 
She was born in Hart County in 1884. Her education was in 
the local schools and in a boarding school. She taught two 
years. 

When this couple settled at Clayton there were preaching 
services at the two churches only once a month. The Meth- 
odists had their Sunday school in the forenoon and the Bap- 
tists had theirs in the afternoon. The conditions of the 
churches and of the community were more primitive than 
they are now. Colonel Davis and his wife both took their 
stand firmly with the churches and Sunday school and on 
the side of law and order. No man in this community is more 
familiar with the history of the Baptist church in this county 
than Colonel Davis is. He has now been a member of the 
local Baptist church for 42 years. It happens that he has been 
_a member of that church for a longer period than any other 
member of it who is now living. 

Several years ago there was a service at the Clayton Baptists 
church devoted to its history. On that occasion Colonel Davis 
told the story of the conditions that existed when he and his 
wife first came here. While helping a new pastor to get 
started in his work, Colonel Davis and his wife gave him 
lodging in their home. They had only one bed. They gave 
that to the pastor and they slept on the floor. Another in- 
cident of which he told the story was that a dog came into 
the church one day in the midst of the sermon. The preacher 
and the congregation were so disturbed that the service was 
suspended. When no one else would do anything, the preach- 
er seized the dog by the hind legs, threw him out at the door, 
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and resumed his sermon. Colonel Davis taught a Sunday 
school class at the Methodist church in the forenoon and one 
at his own church in the afternoon. He was Superintendent 
of the Baptist Sunday school for about 22 years. For a similar 
length of time he was Moderator of the Rabun County Bap- 
tist Association. For almost as many years his wife was head 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society. 

No two people in our midst have a firmer moral backbone 
than Colonel Davis and his wife when it comes to standing 
for the cardinal virtues of truthfulness and honesty as ele- 
ments of character. In this they have striven to give their 
children two things, education and good character, which no 
one can take away from them. They have reared five chil- 
dren, three boys and two girls. All three of the sons have 
been educated as lawyers and are practicing that profession. 
The two older sons live in Decatur, Georgia. Joe Brown, 
the oldest son, heads the Casualty Department of the Federal 
Hardware Insurance Company of Atlanta. He is active in 
the work of the Lions Club. 

The second son, Orme, practiced law at Lawrenceville a 
few years, and was on the staff of the F. B. I. during the 
World War. He has recently resigned that position and has 
moved to Decatur where he is pursuing the practicing of 
his profession. The youngest son, John, served 34 months 
overseas in the World War. He was in Italy most of the time, 
and part of the time in Africa. He was with Regiment 2675 
of the Allied Military Commission. He is now practicing law 
here in Clayton with his father. ‘The two daughters live in 
Clayton. Winnie Sue is a popular beautician and a gifted 
singer. Mary is a teacher in the Rabun County High School 
All five of the children are active in church work. 

Colonel Davis made no mistake in selecting Clayton as a 
community in which to live. He has a large practice as a 
lawyer, and has served the community in many positions of 
public trust. He is a Trustee of the Rabun Gap Community 
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School Corporation, and has been very helpful in preserving 
the equity of the day school in the main school at Rabun 
Gap. He has been prosperous as a business man and farmer. 
He owns a good farm in the old Jack Keener place east of 
Tiger. It is part of the old William Jones property and is 
in a high state of cultivation. Colonel Davis has never lost 
the habit of industry with which he grew up as a boy. At 
his place in east Clayton he raises chickens, pigs, turkeys, 
and bees. He keeps his own milk cows and does the milking 
both night and morning. He is never idle. You do not see 
much of him on the street. When you do see him he is al- 
ways in a hurry. He has now lived in this community 42 
years. He is still as spry as a boy and carries himself as 
swiftly on his feet as if he were many years younger. 


The Georgia Power Company 


In the course of a rather long life I have personally known 
the four men who assembled the properties of the two com- 
peting electric street car companies in Atlanta which were 
consolidated and finally became what is now the Georgia 
Power Company. ‘The organizers of one of these companies 
were Joel Hurt and his brother-in-law Ernest Woodruff. 
The other two were H. M. Atkinson and Preston S. Ark- 
wright. ‘These two men organized the great corporation that 
bought out the first one. 

I had interested all of these men in the school at Rabun 
Gap before the development of the several power plants on 
the ‘Tallulah river in this county was undertaken. I had be- 
come rather intimately acquainted with H. M. Atkinson on 
account of his being a Harvard man and a graduate of the 
college that I had attended. He was a native of Boston and 
through him I had formed contacts with financiers in Boston 
and in New York. The first thing that I knew about the plan 
to develop the power at ‘Tallulah Falls was on meeting Mr. 
Atkinson one day at the Harvard Club in New York. He 
told me there that he was raising the money with which this 
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enormous enterprise was to be undertaken, and that he was 
far enough along with the project to say that it was certainly 
going to be put through. 

I also knew some of the directors of the new power com- 
pany in Atlanta. One of these was the late Jack J. Spalding, 
the great lawyer and attorney of. the company. It will be 
remembered by many of those who are to read this that as 
soon as the proposal to develop the power at Tallulah Falls 
was made public, Miss Helen Dortch of Gainesville, who 
became the wife of General Longstreet, at once launched a 
campaign in the newspapers in protest against the under- 
taking on the ground that it would destroy the scenery and 
beauty of the Falls. 

I was not in sympathy with the propaganda that Miss 
Dortch was advocating. So I wrote a letter to my friend Jack 
Spalding as attorney of the company stating my views. I told 
him that I looked upon the great asset of the water power 
in the Tallulah river as one of the great resources that had 
been for generations going to waste, and that I was in sym- 
pathy with the plan to put it to work. I stated in my letter 
that I was undertaking, as he knew, to develop another great 
asset of the county which had also for generations been going 
to waste. This I said was the intellect and talent of the chil- 
dren of this county for whom there had never been any 
good school and whose minds and character were neglected. 
Mr. Spalding and Mr. Atkinson were both helping me to 
raise funds for the school. They were both so pleased by my 
letter that the result was a check for $1,000 from their com- 
pany to the funds which I was raising. 

Like many others of our citizens, when the Power Com- 
pany proceded to buy out all the land owners in the basin 
of the Tallulah river from its junction with the Chattooga 
to the upper border of the old Tallulah district, I had the 
fear that there would be a great loss to the county in the 
taxes that the citizens had been paying on the farms that 
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were being taken over. The community around Burton was 
the second largest and most prosperous farming district in 
the county. No fewer than 65 families of that community 
were being bought out. Among them were a number of the 
county’s leading citizens. A majority-of them moved out of 
the county to find homes in other communities. A few of 
them moved to Clayton and established themselves in busi- 
ness here. 

Mr. J. E. Harvey of Tallulah Falls was a representative of 
the Power Company in the negotiation of these many land 
purchases. ‘The policy of the company was liberal and the 
owners of the homes were offered prices by Mr. Harvey that 
they were willing to accept. As a result all of the good farm- 
ing land in the whole river basin from the junction of the 
Tallulah with the Chattooga at the lower end to the mouth 
of Persimmon creek at the northern end was bought out. 
All of that land is now under water and there are great dams 
and lakes in the places where whole communities once lived. 

Those of us who could not see what the result of all this 
development was to be had the fear that it was going to be 
the ruin of the county in the displacement of so many of its 
citizens and in the reduction of taxes which they were pay- 
ing. But far from that. A fact that seems almost unbelievable 
is that the Power Company is now paying for its franchise 
and on its physical property about 60 per cent of the county’s 
entire operating income. Thus with the development of the 
enormous water power in the Tallulah river, which had for 
ages been going to waste, our county is a beneficiary of one 
of the greatest enterprises in the whole south. The water in 
this river is now being used in no fewer than half a dozen 
places. Four of the great dams are within the borders of the 
county. I’he same water is being used at each place. It has 
been called our white coal. The plant at Tallulah Falls has 
a capacity of 108,000 horse power. The plant at Terrora, or 
Lakemont, has the power of 30,400 horses. The dam at Seed 
Lake, or Nacoochee, has 8,400 horse power. That at the 
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Burton dam, which is for water storage, is equivalent to 
12,000 horse power. The total power of these four dams, 
which are all in Rabun County, is equal to that of 159,600 
horses. 

Think of what a tremendous asset Rabun County has in 
its legal right to collect taxes from this great company for 
the use of this power! Remember that the county still owns 
the franchise and the legal authority for the collection of 
taxes each year. In view of the enormous income which we 
now receive from this source, it does not look as if we had 
ever sold this property at all. We still have its great taxable 
value. It is a case of our eating the pie and keeping it too. 


Let’s now get down to a few figures. As I have already 
stated, the Power Company is now paying about 60 per cent 
of the county’s entire operating income. Just to show the 
diflerence between the small income that the county had in 
taxes from the former land owners, the records show that 
as far back as 1924 one residence in the Stonepile district, 
which is one of the many homes that have been built by new 
comers on the Lakemont water front, was returned for taxes 
at a valuation of $45,900, or approximately 50 per cent more 
than that at which all of the property in the Stonepile district 
was returned in 1909, or before the development was under- 
taken. The total tax paid Rabun County and the school 
districts for this year, 1947, will be the sum of $75,085.89. 
Of this $39,765.55 will be county taxes for general purposes. 
The remainder of $35,320.24 will be for school taxes. It is 
this enormous increase of its revenues from the power com- 
pany that has taken Rabun County out of the list of the so- 
called pauper counties. 

What an amazing and mysterious thing this modern phen- 
omenon of the power in falling water is! It has made our 
county the favored seat of two great miracles of Nature. ‘They 
are two miracles of which none of us know the origin and 
the combined force with which they operate. How it was 
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that this vast gorge of the Tallulah river was cut into the 
heart of our county, and how long ago it happened, none of 
us can tell. And none of us clearly know or understand what 
electric current is. How it is that falling water turned upon 
enormous wheels that are heavily armatured with copper 
wire generates a power that is carried on small wires to At- 
lanta, for a distance of 100 miles, and there drives the street 
cars and other machinery of that great city—this is no less 
a mystery and a miracle to our finite minds. 


A few words more to show what a tremendous agency this 
great power company has now become in its operations which 
cover nearly all of our state. In its expansion it now owns 
and controls practically all of the lighting and power facilities 
of the whole State of Georgia with the exception of a fringe 
of counties on the southern end. As of June 30, 1947, the 
Georgia Power Company had 12,792 stockholders. It had 
5,964 employees. In that month it paid salaries and wages 
amounting to $1,527,546.54. Its annual payroll is approx- 
imately twelve times that amount, or $18,330,558.00. Its total 
taxes on its property and franchises in all parts of Georgia 
for 1946 were $8,738,791.89. Its total dividends were $5,876,- 
064.00 or much less than what it paid in taxes. Its present 
investment as of June 30, 1947, in all of its property through- 
out the State was the amazing sum of $244,927,891.26. 


THE RED CROSS 
By Mrs. Harry C. FIsHER 


On December 22, 1917 an organization meeting was held 
in Clayton by some of the leading citizens of the county for 
the purpose of laying plans for a Red Cross Chapter that 
would have jurisdiction over the entire county. There was 
great need for a Red Cross in the county to carry on war 
duties. Dr. J. A. Green was elected temporary Chairman, 
and Mrs. George E. Marshall was elected temporary Secre- 
tary. Dr. Green stated that a petition had been sent to the 
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National Headquarters asking for authority to organize a 
Red Cross Chapter. Dr. Green then read the written author- 
ity to organize and a motion was carried to create the Rabun 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


The following officers were elected: Dr. J. A. Green, Chair- 
man; Mrs. D. L. Thomas, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. George E. 
Marshall, Secretary; Mr. T. A. Duckett, Treasurer. The 
Executive Committee elected were: Mrs. J. C. Dover, Mrs. 
T. A. Duckett, Mrs. J. T. Davis, Dr. J. C. Dover, Col. Thad 
L. Bynum, Professor L. E. Brown, Mr. T. A. Duckett, Mrs. 
D. L. ‘Thomas, with the Secretary and the Chairman as ex- 
officio members. 


On January 18, 1918 a called meeting was held in the court 
house. Mrs. J. C. Dover was elected Secretary to fill the place 
of Mrs. George E. Marshall, resigned. Mrs. D. L. Thomas was 
elected Work-Room Chairman. The War was at its height 
in Germany, and young men were leaving the county in large 
numbers to join others on the fighting fronts. Quotas of 
sweaters and other articles were assigned to the county to be 
knitted, as well as many other useful articles to be made in 
the work-room that were needed by our soldiers. At this 
meeting Mr. F. D. Singleton was elected Chairman of the 
Civilian Relief Committee. : 

In November, 1918, the first annual meeting was held. The 
Secretary reported that $754.85 had been received during 
the year; that $630.45 had been paid out; and that a balance 
of $124.40 was left in the bank. The following officers were 
elected by ballot: Dr. J. A. Green, Chairman; Mrs. A. A. 
O’Kelley, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. J. C. Dover, Secretary; Mr. 
R. W. Shields, Treasurer. The following were elected as 
heads of the several committees: Col. J. T. Davis, Member- 
ship and Extension; Col. Thad L. Bynum, Finance; Rev. 
A. P. Watkins, Publicity; Dr. J. C. Dover, Education; Miss 
Maude Cannon, Nurse Enrollment; Mrs. J. A. Green, Civil- 
ian Relief; Miss Gene Green, Canteen Service; Mr. John V. 
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Arrendale, Conservation; Mrs. T. A. Duckett, Motor Corps; 
Miss Maude York, Junior Red Cross. 

On May 18, 1918, Mr. Fred B. Derrick was elected Treas- 
urer to fill the place of Mr. R. W. Shields, resigned. At this 
meeting a central Committee was organized, the duties of 
which were to organize committees in’ each school district 
for the purpose of assessing amounts to be raised in the sev- 
eral districts toward the goal set for the county to raise in 
the National Roll call. On August 16, 1918, the Executive 
Committee appointed a canteen committee whose duties 
were to give the boys leaving for training camps a re- 
membrance from the Red Cross Chapter of the County. Mrs. 
R. C. Weigel was named Chairman, and Mrs. A. A. O’Kelley 
and R. C. Ramey were made members of the canteen com- 
mittee. At the meeting on September 10, 1918 the officials 
of the Red Cross voted to spend any amount within reason 
to give the boys leaving for military assignment a cheerful 
going away. At this meeting the need for Home Service work 
was urged upon the Chapter. Mrs. A. A. O’Kelley was ap- 
pointed Work-Room Chairman, Mrs. D. L. Thomas having 
resigned. Dr. J. C. Dover was appointed Educational Chair- 
man, to be assisted by Mrs. T. A. Duckett. | 

On November 20, 1918, the Chapter voted to send a dele- 
gate to a Red Cross meeting in Atlanta, with all expenses 
paid by the Chapter. On May 19, 1919, the War was over 
and the soldiers were returning home. The Chapter voted 
to give a banquet in their honor. At this meeting the Chapter 
voted to sponsor a course in Home Nursing. 

During the War years of 1917-18 the organization of the 
Red Cross functioned in Rabun County normally and effec- 
tively as a permanently organized Chapter. Dr. J. A. Green, 
Chairman, held meetings regularly and the people helped 
to carry on the work. Mrs. J. C. Dover as Secretary kept 
accurate records of all meetings. From these records the in- 
formation is gained to make this authentic account of the 
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first Red Cross to function in Rabun County. But after peace 
had been declared and our soldiers returned home, there 
was a let up in the interest and activities that pertain to Red 
Cross work. 

On Monday night, March 24, 1932, a cyclone swept through 
the Valley district, killing one person, and destroying homes 
and other property of untold value. Many families were left 
homeless, and all their pesronal belongings were destroyed. 
Immediately the Red Cross was alerted. Mr. Stone J]. Crane 
came to Clayton from the area office of Alexandria, Virginia 
and set up a chapter called the Rabun County Chapter 
American Red Cross. Dr. J. C. Dover was named Chairman, 
Mr. T. A. Duckett, Treasurer, Col. Lamar N. Smith, Secre- 
tary. A shipment of 45,000 pounds of flour was made to the 
county and was distributed by the above officers to those 
affected by the cyclone. A fund of $2,250.00 was apportioned 
to the victims of this terrible disaster and according to 
their needs. 

In November 1932, Mrs. C. R. Hendrix was appointed 
Roll Call Chairman. For that year Rabun County was 
awarded the banner for leading all other counties in Georgia 
in Red Cross enrollment. Dr. J. C. Dover, Chairman of the 
Rabun County Chapter American Red Cross, attended a 
meeting in Atlanta where he received the awarded banner. 
The quota assigned Rabun County in this year was 175 but 
over 200 were enrolled. ‘The C C Camps were organized in 
Rabun County at this time. ‘They cooperated with the Red 
Cross 100 per cent through the neighborliness of their Camp 
Commanders. The Red Cross was used at this time as a 
means of distributing surplus commodities to the under- 
privileged people in the county. This was before the advent 
of the New Deal Era. 

Then came World War II. Immediately the Rabun Coun- 
ty Chapter was alerted. Committees were appointed and the 
Sewing Room was organized. Mrs. J. C. Dover was appointed 
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Chairman of the Sewing Room, and under her capable 
leadership huge quantities of articles were soon on their way 
to places of distribution. Many letters were received from 
servicemen overseas praising the Red Cross and thanking 
them for the kit bags and many other useful things needed 
by the soldiers. 

The War brought an urgent need for Home Service work 
in the Chapter, and Mrs. Harry C. Fisher was appointed to 
this important office. The primary responsibility of Home 
Service is to assist servicemen and ex-servicemen and their 
dependents in meeting those needs which arise from the 
service in the armed forces. The Home Service carries out 
’ this responsibility through the following functions: Com- 
munications, information, benefits and claims, reports and 
financial assistance, social histories, hospitalization, furlough 
verification, reference to other agencies, and numerous other 
services. 

On December 12, 1946 the annual meeting of the Rabun 
County Chapter was held in the Community House. At this 
meeting Col. Lamar N. Smith was elected Chairman to fill 
the place of Dr. Dover, who resigned. Mr. T. A. Duckett 
was retained as Treasurer. Mrs. C. R. Hendrix was elected 
Secretary. The following other officers were elected: Mrs. 
Harry C. Fisher, Home Service Chairman, and Executive 
Secretary; Mrs. C. M. Dickerson, Disaster Chairman; Mrs. 
Crosby Stockton, Junior Red Cross Chairman; Dr. J. A. 
Green, Chairman of First Aid, Water Safety, and Accident 
Prevention; Mr. Guy W. Rucker, Chairman of Home Service 
Commission. The following persons were elected as the 
Executive Committee: Mr. W. T. Ezzard, Mr. H. E. Can- 
non, Mr. Marvin Gillespie, Mrs. Louise Randolph, Mrs. 
Maggie Brown. 

Dr. J. C. Dover served as Chairman of the Red Cross 14 
years. When he resigned as Chairman he made the following 
statement: “I have always thought that the Red Cross was 
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a good organization.”” He can not be given enough praise 
for his untiring efforts in its behalf. He has made good in 
his belief about its usefulness. He has given the space of his 
office, desk and other equipment free of charge. He has given 
freely of his time to promote the cause and keep it alive in 
peace and in war. His services have extended throughout 
its whole history. The name of Mrs. J. C. Dover should not 
be omitted in the history of the organization. Her work as 
Production Chairman during World War II is particularly 
outstanding. 


THE RABUN COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


By VassiE P. Lyons, Director 


Historial Sketch .. . Up to 1937: 

Prior to the national depression which lasted several years 
in the 1930-1939 decade Rabun County had no official or 
definite public welfare program. Previous to the depression 
Rabun County provided direct relief through the County 
Ordinary and other charitable agencies. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 

In July 1932, the Federal Government came into the local 
relief picture by the establishment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation through which funds were temporarily 
provided by the Federal Government for local reliet, 
primarily for employables. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation continued to 
function in this capacity until July 1933, when the Federal 
Government established the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, in which agency responsibility for providing 
local relief was to be placed. It was not until December, 1933, 
that the R. E. R. A. had assumed this full responsibility. 
Through the F. E. R. A. the Federal Government continued 
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to provide assistance, both work relief and direct relief to 
unemployables until February 1935. 


First County Welfare Department Formed: 

The Rabun County Department of Public Welfare was 
first organized in December, 1934, and began to function in 
February, 1935, at which time the F. E. R. A. turned back 
to the Rabun County Department of Public Welfare cases 
who, classified as “unemployable had been receiving Federal 
relief.” To assist in financing this responsibility Rabun Coun- 
ty turned over to the newly created Rabun County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare their monthly appropriation pre- 
viously used by F. E. R. A. 


Works Progress Administration: 

In July 1935, the Federal Government set up the Works 
Progress Administration which succeeded the F. E. R. A. and 
gradually all employable F. E. R. A. cases were transferred 
to full responsibility for relief to unemployables was left 
with the County Welfare Board. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment continued to provide surplus food and clothing for 
distribution to eligible relief clients. 

During its existence of approximately two years the Rabun 
County Board of Public Welfare was beset with many prob- 
lems caused chiefly by the lack of sufficient funds to meet 
the demands of unemployable persons without means of 
assistance. 


Steady Progress since 1937: 

Perhaps the most significant development in public welfare 
in Rabun County came in February 1937, when the Legisla- 
ture passed measures which completely reorganized both the 
State and county welfare departments and provided new 
methods of operation and financing. 

These acts authorized the establishment of five-person wel- 
fare boards in every county in Georgia, the installation of 
the Merit System for employees, and State and county par- 
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ticipation in Social Security benefits provided by the Federal 
Government under an act of Congress passed in 1935. 


Welfare Board Reorganized: 

Under this new legislation the Rabun County Board of 
Public Welfare was reorgainzed to conform to the legislative 
acts and regulations of the newly created State Department 
of Public Welfare. The old Board which had been function- 
ing since 1935 was succeeded by the new five-man Board on 
March 29, 1937, and this type of Board so authorized has 
continued to serve until the present day. Board members 
' are appointed by the County Ordinary with the approval of 
the State Department of Public Welfare. 


Activities of the Board: 

The Rabun County Board of Public Welfare is charged 
with the administration of all forms of public assistance in 
the county and other welfare activities as shall be delegated 
to it by the State Department of Public Welfare and the 
Rabun County Ordinary. At the present time the County 
Ordinary has delegated to the Rabun County Welfare Board 
responsibility for the disbursement of county funds for gen- 
eral relief purposes. 

The 1937 legislative acts placed responsibility upon the 
County Department for the initial investigation and certifica- 
tion of applications, recurrent reviews and servicing of Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, and Aid to the 
Blind grants. | 

The Board members, who serve without compensation, 
meet regularly usually on the third Tuesday of each month. 
The Board names the Director of the Department, who must 
qualify under the regulations of the State Merit Council. 


Sources of Money: 

County Funds: Funds received by the Welfare Department 
from the County Ordinary are used to finance the entire cost 
of the general relief program, and 5% of all Special Assist- 
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ance grants, and other miscellaneous welfare services which 
have been varied and changed from time to time during 
the past 10 years. State and Federal Funds: Funds made 
available by the State Department until October, 1946, con- 
sisted of 50% Federal and 45% State funds to be used for 
payment of Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children 
and Aid to Blind grants, and 95% payment on salaries of 
employees for time spent on Special Assistance cases. In 
October, 1946, the Federal Government began paying two- 
thirds of the individual Special Assistance grant up to $15.00 
and 50% of same over $15.00. 


Organization and Staff: 


Since 1937 the County Department has been headed by 
a County Director, whose responsibility it has been to see 
that operations of the County Department are carried out 
in conformity to the laws, policies, regulations, and proce- 
dures as adopted by the State Department of Public Welfare 
and the Rabun County Welfare Board. The County Director 
appoints the county staff with the approval of the County 
Welfare Board and in accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions of the State Department and the State Merit Council. 
Since 1937 the County Department has had only the one 
Director, Mrs. Vassie P. Lyons, and one full time Steno- 
grapher. 

At the present time the County Department is located on 
the second floor of the Courthouse, Clayton, Georgia. Dur- 
ing operations of certain W. P. A. Projects and while re- 
sponsible for distribution of surplus commodities from its 
warehouse, other personnel worked in premises rented for 
those purposes by the County Ordinary. 


The Public Assistance Programs: 
The basic major programs for which the County Depart- 


ment has been continuously responsible since 1937 with 
varying changes in policies and volume are: 
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One, General Assistance—financed entirely by county 
funds—principally for Direct Relief clients but including dis- 
tribution of relief in kind to other eligibles. 

Two, Children’s Division—financed entirely by county 
funds, providing care for and supervision of children, pri- 
marily committed by the Courts of Rabun County. 

Three, Old Age Assistance—in Special Assistance category— 
financed by Federal, State and County funds. 

Fourth, Aid to Dependent Children—in Special Assistance 
category—financed by Federal, State and County funds. 


Other Programs under the Department of Public Welfare: 

Certification to Work Projects Administration: From 
1935 to 1943 the Rabun County Department of Public 
Welfare acted as certifying agency for needy persons seeking 
employment on the various Federal Government operated 
WPA Projects. It was necessary to determine eligibility on 
the basis of need, make the actual original certifications, 
and to accept responsibility for making an annual review 
on each case to determine if need continued to exist. 


Work Projects Administration Projects: 

The Rabun County Department of Public Welfare acted 
as local sponsor of several WPA projects up to 1943, the main 
projects being: 

Roads and Building Construction Projects 

Sewing Room Projects 

Housekeeping Aid Project 

Garden Project 

Lunch Room Project 

Certification to Civilian Corps 

Certification to National Youth Administration 

Surplus Commodity Program 


Out-of-Town Inquiries: 
Each year the Department handles several hundred in- 
quiries originating from county and State departments, pri- 
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vate agencies and interested individuals outside of Rabun 
County concerning services available, individuals previously 
known to have had residence in Rabun County and clients 
of other departments who may have moved into Rabun 
County: on which it is often necessary to continue servicing 
the case, and make detailed investigations and reports. 


Selective Service Investigations: 


At the request of the Federal Government, during the 
early part of 1942 the Department began to make investiga- 
tions on behalf of Selective Service Draft Boards to deter- 
mine the financial situation in the families of the draftees 
who had requested deferment on the basis of dependency. 
Several hundred confidential reports were furnished local 
draft boards each year during the war period. 


Medical Survey Program: 


At the request of the Federal Government in April, 1944, 
the Department accepted responsibility of making a medical 
and social history report to local Selective Service Draft 
Boards on classified 1-A draftees. This information was taken 
into consideration by the examining officials of the draft 
boards in determining whether or not the draftee was phy- 
sically and mentally suitable for military service. The De- 
partment was reimbursed on a per case basis for administra- 
tive expense occurred in carrying out its part of the program. 
The program was discontinued in 1946. 


Milledgeville Questionnaires: 


In July, 1945, the Department accepted responsibility for 
making investigations and reports to the State Insane Asylum 
at Milledgeville on persons previously committed to that 
institution from Rabun County. These reports involve con- 
siderable detailed investigation into the past family and 
personal history of the individuals and by reason of same it 
is anticipated there will result a better basis of diagnosis and 
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treatment of individual patients at that institution. Our 
Department is partially reimbursed on a per case basis for 
administrative expense incurred. 


THE FEDERAL FORESTRY SERVICE 
By R. GC. Nicuotson, Forest Ranger 


The writer of this story has been connected with the 
Forestry Service almost from its beginning to the present 
time. Starting at first in a small way, it has become one of 
the largest developments that has taken place in the county 
in the past thirty-five years. Perhaps not many people realize 
that the Federal Government now owns 138,000 acres of 
land in this county, or about 60 per cent of its whole surface. 
The average price paid has been until recent years about 
$5 per acre. The policy is not to buy any but timbered land 
and that which is not suitable for agriculture. However, in 
some cases families have had so little farming land that the 
Government has had to take their entire holdings and they 
have sold out and moved to other locations. This has hap: 
pened to such an extent that there are a.few small com- 
munities in which all the people have moved away and 
the few acres of cultivable land are growing up in young 
timber. 

This department of the Federal Government is a national 
service. It is for the good of the people of the whole country. 
Its primary object is the preservation of timber supply for 
the benefit of future generations. For such a law to be valid 
under the American Constitution, it had to provide for the 
protection of water courses and thus to prevent the filling up 
of streams in the lower land by erosion from the higher areas, 
which would obstruct navigation and interstate commerce. 

The first outstanding advocate of a national forest was 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania. The first unit was set up 
under his leadership by President Harrison. Theodore 
Roosevelt gave this work a big boost and put some of it on 
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its way. Then Franklin D. Roosevelt made a large use of 
it by establishing the CCC Camps. It is due to the placing 
of four of these camps in this county that its road building 
program has been set forward for a generation. 

In 1911 Congress passed the Weeks Law. Its author was 
Senator Weeks of Massachusetts. It authorized the purchase 
of timbered land on a large scale. In 1912 R. W. Shields 
and C. E. Beaumont were sent into this county by the Gov- 
ernment to start the buying of land. They began by secur- 
ing proposals of sale and by examining lands and titles on 
the watersheds of the Chattooga and Tallulah rivers. In 
1913 surveyors were placed in the county to locate lands on 
which options had been secured. Their reports were turned 
over to title examiners who had to pass on the deeds before 
the Government would pay the owner. The titles to most 
of these lands were found to be so poor that proceedings of 
condemnation had to be taken in the Federal Court before 
good titles could be obtained. It will be remembered that 
Judge Autry of Acworth, Georgia, was placed at Clayton 
for several years as one of the examiners of land titles. 

For several years the people of this county did not seem 
to know what to think of the Government owning this land. 
Some of them did not like the idea of taking the land out 
from under taxation. Some thought they would be forced 
to sell their land and have to move out. Perhaps most of 
them thought at first that if they were stopped from burn- 
ing out the woods they would never have any more free 
range and that the insects and other pests would destroy 
their crops. But in a few years of fire protection they began 
to see that the streams in their farms did not overflow and 
wash away their crops as they once did. They also began to 
notice that there was a better growth of timber, and that 
the streams and woods were being stocked with fish and wild 
game. It has at last come about that the people of the county 
as a rule are in favor of Government ownership. 
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The first office headquarters of this county was set up at 
Clayton in 1912. This was called the Savannah Purchase 
Unit. Work was carried on for several years under this name 
with the writer of this sketch as the Forest Ranger. In 1920 
the headquarters was moved to Franklin and combined 
with the Nantahala National Forest. R. W. Shields was then 
the first Supervisor in charge of all the Government land in 
this section. 

In 1913 the first fire prevention work was started. Forest 
guards were appointed at a salary of $50 a month and went 
out on their tasks on horseback. ‘There were then no towers 
or telephone lines. It was not until 1915 that the first tele- 
phone line was built from Clayton to Pine Mountain. As 
the years went by and as funds were secured, telephone lines 
were built to all the lookout towers and to centers in the 
local communities. The Forestry Service is now beginning 
to use radios on some of the lookout points, and plans are 
being made for the radio to take the place of the telephone 
throughout the forest area. The several towers are built on 
the highest point, and are occupied by the lookouts during 
the fire seasons of the spring and autumn. These towers 
are the eyes of the Forestry Service. 

Before the Government began to make these land _ pur- 
chases most of the people burned off their timbered lands 
in the late fall and early spring. ‘They followed the habit of 
the Indians. ‘They thought it made the country more health- 
ful and made better grazing, hunting, and fishing. They 
kept up this practice for several years after the Government 
had acquired large areas. | 

During the first few years most of the fires were of an 
incendiary or wilful nature. It took a great deal of educa- 
tional work with lectures at schools, moving pictures, and 
literature to overcome this practice. In 1926 the destruction 
of forest fires was so serious that a law enforcement had to 
be set up. In that year the Ranger as the writer of this story 
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and the Guards purchased a bloodhound and brought it into 
the county to track down fire trespassers. The first case in 
which the dog was tried out was that of three coon hunters. 
They had gone out on Thursday night, built a camp fire, 
and spent the night there. They had left the place on Friday 
morning at nine o'clock. But the fire did not break out until 
Sunday afternoon. They had built the fire against a dead 
tree and the fire spread out when the tree burned down. 

It had been 51 hours from the time that the coon hunters 
had left their camp when we took the dog to the spot where 
they had been. The dog at once picked up their trail. At one 
point it turned off at a right angle and went to where an 
_ empty shell from a shot gun showed where the men had 
killed a squirrel. The dog then followed the track back to 
the trail and in a short distance went off again at a right 
angle to where the men had killed another squirrel. From 
there we followed the dog four miles to the edge of an old 
field. There was no longer any scent on the ground and the 
dog couldn’t go any further. The three men had got into a 
car. They were a man and his two sons. Back at their camp 
fire I had picked up a copy of the Atlanta Constitution which 
had the father’s name on it. When we arrested them all three 
pleaded guilty and were taken into court and fined. 

In 1917 the Government began to make some small timber 
sales to local people, such as fence posts, crossties, tan bark, 
and saw logs for their own use. As the years went by sales 
increased in numbers and size and began to give jobs to a 
number of local people. The Forestry Service is now selling 
a great deal of timber on a budget plan based on the growth 
per annum. If the growth is estimated at five million feet 
per year this is the amount that will be sold. Twenty-five 
per cent of all the receipts is returned to the county for roads 
and schools. 


The manufacture and sale of lumber on a large scale did 
not begin until the Tallulah Falls Railroad was built through 
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the county. The first settlers had no sawmills. They built 
their homes with logs taken from the forest. Citizens are still 
living who remember the first sawmills that were operated 
in the county. They were run by water power. One of the 
first steam mills was operated by the Forester brothers in 
the Persimmon district and the Valley. The lumber for the 
courthouse that stood on the square before the present build- 
ing was erected came from a water mill down on Tigertail 
creek. 

The best of the stand of virgin timber in the county was 
harvested by large lumber concerns that began operations 
just before and after the railroad got here. ‘These operations 
got ahead of the Forestry Service and occupied a long period 
before the sale of timber by the Government began on any 
extensive scale. Back there before the coming of the railroad 
two men by the name of Beebee and Stone came into the 
county and purchased large numbers of the finest yellow 
poplar trees, paying 25 cents, 50 cents, and 75 cents per tree. 
Several years after the railroad came they came back and 
built sawmills at which they cut some of this timber into 
material for the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Later on 
they sold some of their trees to other lumber companies at 
prices as high as $10 per tree. 

An amusing incident is told of Mr. Beebee in connection 
with a tour of inspection which he was making on horseback 
when he had returned to the county to look after the timber 
which he and his partner had purchased. Mr. Beebee came 
upon a group of men in the western part of the county who 
were cutting some of his fine poplar trees into lumber at a 
small sawmill. The trees had all been marked with a large 
capital X on them to indicate the owners. Mr. Beebee asked 
one of the men what that big cross mark meant. The fellow 
said that many years ago a man by the name of Beebee came 
through this country, bought a lot of these trees, and had 
that X put on them. But that the man had never been back 
here, and it was said that he had died several years ago. So 
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he said that they had decided to cut some of these trees into 
lumber that they needed for a house and barn. 

Two of the companies that got in here and bought large 
tracts of the finest timber just before and after the first rail- 
road train was run to Clayton were the Blue Ridge Lumber 
Company and the Gennett Brothers, both of ‘Tennessee. The 
first company operated in the western side of the county and 
on the head waters of the streams that come together in the 
Valley. ‘The Gennett brothers began in the eastern side. ‘The 
Blue Ridge Company had a contract with the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company to furnish yellow poplar lumber at $80 
per thousand feet. Some of it had to be hauled for a distance 
of 25 miles from the head of the Tallulah river to the rail- 
road at Rabun Gap. In a few years they finished their op- 
erations and moved away. It is said that they made a good 
deal of money. 

The Gennett Brothers began in a small way and with a 
small capital. When the Blue Ridge Company moved out 
they extended their operations into the western and northern 
part of the county where only part of the best timber had 
been cut. They had so much foresight and managed so well 
that they have grown into a company with headquarters at 
Asheville, North Carolina, and are said to be worth a millon 
dollars. For several years they have had mills in counties of 
western North Carolina. One of them has been a huge band 
mill at Hayesville. After a period of 40 years they still have 
a small mill cutting lumber for them at the head of the 
‘Tallulah river in this county. 


Another large company was the Morse Brothers of Ro- 
chester, New York. They acquired a vast area of timbered 
land in Habersham, White and Lumpkin county, and built 
a railroad from Gainesville to their plant at Helen in White 
County. This was a large band mill. They then extended 
the railroad into the western side of this county and bought 
tracts of timber on Tallulah river. They made the mistake 
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of building railroads in areas where the timber was too thin, 
and although they manufactured many millions of feet of 
lumber, it is said that they didn’t make any money. 

One of the largest timber sales of the Forestry Service took 
place about ten years ago. It was a transaction of three mil- 
lion feet of lumber in the tree and was sold to the Clayton 
Lumber Company. Their mill was located a short distance 
south of Clayton. It was the first and only band-mill that has 
ever been operated in this county. After a couple of years 
that company sold out to the Tallulah Lumber Company. 
They likewise operated two years and sold out to the Cham- 
bers County Lumber Company of Alabama. This last com- 
pany discontinued their operations and moved away after 
the plant was partly destroyed by fire. In view. of there be- 
ing so many sawmills at work in all parts of the county in 
the past few years, it looks as if this ambitious undertaking 
ought to have succeeded, though it did not. 

About four years ago E. L. Weisinger began operations 
in this county. He first acquired the timber of the Georgia 
Power Company up and down the Chattooga river. This 
was a transaction that involved a large sum of money, per- 
haps approximately $100,000. Mr. Weisinger has extended 
his activities in the eastern part of the county and has made 
a number of purchases from the Forestry Service. He still 
has a mill on Tuckaluge creek. He buys all the timber in a 
tract from the Forestry Service, sells some of it to the Zick- 
graft mill at Franklin, North Carolina, and furnishes white 
oak blocks to the Stave-Mill which has been established just 
south of Clayton. He then sells the balance of his product to 
various customers. 

When it is remembered that the average price at which the 
Forestry Service has made its sales during most of its history 
has been about $5 per thousand feet, it can be seen how 
the price has suddenly advanced in the past four or five years 
to astonishing figures. This is due of course to the enormous 
demand for lumber on account of war conditions, and is part 
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of the high price that is being paid for all commodities in 
this period of inflation. A case of this kind is a sale that was 
made in October, 1947. It was for the timber on a tract which 
the Forestry Service owned on the Pounding Mill branch in 
the eastern part of the county. This tract had never been cut 
over. The timber was sold to a commercial lumber company 
in competition with other bidders at the fancy price of $22.10 
per thousand feet on the stump. It seems almost unbeliev- 
able. 

Besides the preservation of a future supply of lumber, 
there are several other objects of an auxiliary nature to which 
the Forestry Service has given its attention. The stocking of 
the woods with wild game and the streams with fish has al- 
ready been mentioned. About ten years ago the Moccasin 
creek management area for wild game was created. This area 
covers about fifteen thousand acres. It is located fifteen miles 
west of Clayton on Lake Burton. The eastern part of the 
county along the Chattooga river is becoming fairly well 
stocked with deer which have drifted in from neighboring 
forests in North Carolina. 

Along with the operations of the CCC Camp a number of 
picnic areas and camping places have been established for 
public use. One of these is the Rabun Beach which is located 
five miles from Lakemont on Lake Rabun. One of the best 
known and most generally patronized of all these places is 
the Warwoman Dell. This is a picnic spot located three miles 
east of Clayton on the Warwoman road. All of these areas 
are provided with running water, tables, shelters, fire. places, 
and many other conveniences. Caretakers are provided for 
them during the summer months. They are visited annually 
by hundreds of people. 

In the early period of the Forestry Service many trails 
were built in mountain areas to make the most isolated sec- 
tions accessible. ‘The first trail was built under the supervi- 
sion of the writer of this article. It extended from Clayton 
to the Rabun Bald along the Blue Ridge divide, a distance 
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of fourteen miles. Many other trails were built in the early 
days. They were used by the forest Guards who did patrol 
duty on horseback during the fire season. They were also 
useful to hunters and stockmen. In later years, after the 
automobile came and forest roads were built, some of these 
trails fell into disuse and are being abandoned. 

In conclusion the writer of these few pages hopes that 
enough has been said for the reader to see how extensive 
and important the program of the Forestry Service is. Our 
county is one of the most mountainous in the State. It 1S 
preeminently a timber growing county. Hardly more than 
10 per cent of our land is suitable for farming, and 90 per 
cent of all the best timber land is now owned by the Federal 
Government. The primary object of the Forestry Service, as 
already stated, is to preserve a lumber supply for future gen- 
erations. Along with this great purpose, it makes our county 
in many ways a better country to live in. The standards of 
living in the backward sections of the county are being 1m- 
proved. The watersheds are being protected so as to prevent 
erosion of the soil and destruction of crops. Roads are being 
built that would not have been built in our day. The original 
resource of wild game which gave pleasure to so many of our 
people is to some extent being brought back. To sum it all 
up, here was a job that was needed to be done for the good 
of the whole country, and there was no other agency but 
the Federal Government that was powerful enough to do it. 


RABUN COUNTY CIVIC AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


By LouisE D. RANDOLPH 


All too often the history of a battle gives credit only to 
those few leaders whose exploits were apparent to all, and 
without giving any account of the deeds of others that took 
all the courage that a man could possess. So in the necessarily 
brief account of these fine organizations that have been and 
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are still active in Rabun County, and to each individual who 
has been faithful to them, we offer an apology that we can 
not name each one of you and tell of your achievement. 

With the exception of the churches, the Masons are be- 
lieved to be the oldest organization in our county. These 
were the orders that represented all that could be wished for 
as an outlet for brotherhood, social zeal, and a way to help 
the needy. The Rabun Gap Lodge, 265, Free and Accepted 
Masons, was chartered in Clayton in 1867, and the Tallulah 
Chapter, 68, Royal Arch Masons, in 1887. The Rabun Chap- 
ter, 164 Order of Eastern Star, was chartered in 1920. The 
Masonic group have always been active and have contributed 
much to this community. 

The Clayton Telegraph of July 8, 1893, carries this news 
item: “The Rabun County Teachers Annual Institute con- 
venes here Monday’. The school facilities of Clayton were 
very poor at that time, and it was not until 19 years later 
that much was done about it. In January 1910, the ladies, led 
by Mrs. W. S. Paris, organized the Clayton Woman’s Club. 
Their goal was a real grammar school for Clayton—to build 
it or get it built. However, the Tallulah Falls Railroad track 
ran right through the town, and the decision on a site for 
the school divided the ladies as surely as the tract divided 
the town. The east Clayton Woman’s Club formed itself with 
Mrs. J. F. Earl as President. The Clayton Woman’s Club on 
the west side of the track had Mrs. W. S. Paris for its Presi- 
dent. Each group determined to have the schoolhouse on 
their chosen site. As a result in 1912 two school buildings 
were erected. ‘The Clayton school, with a two-story building 
and great bell tower, rose atop the highest point in reason- 
able walking distance, and the white columns of the Bleckley 
Memorial Institute gleamed from the green slopes of Pin- 
nacle mountain. 

Although the Bleckley Memorial Institute was destroyed 
by fire in 1923, the Clayton school grew apace with the 
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progress of the town and with the buidling of roads and the 
operation of school busses. In the course of the past 25 years 
the Rabun County High School has come down off its high 
perch to a level with the town, and on its grounds are six 
fine buildings and a 1947 enrollment of 650. ‘These school 
children are about equal in number to the population of the 
town in 1910. 

When the Woman’s Club was organized in 1910 under 
the leadership of Mrs. Paris the men of the town did not 
believe very much in women’s organizations, and did not 
cooperate freely and willingly with the women. However, 
the ladies went ahead and established in 1914 the first 
Library in the county. In their purpose to have a more 
progressive community they removed the hitching posts from 
the main street and, armed with brooms and aprons, they 
swept the dusty street from one end to the other. There has 
not been a year in which the Woman’s Club did not function. 
It is with satisfaction and pride that its members can now 
look upon the town with and see the progress that they have 
helped to bring about. 

In 1909 and 1910 Mr. John V. Arrendale began the work 
of Agricultural Extension as the first County Agent. Miss 
Maude York (now Mrs. Harry Fisher), started work in 1915 
as County Home Demonstration Agent. Under Mr. Arren- 
dale classes in Agriculture were organized for boys. Miss York 
organized canning clubs for girls. This work has grown and 
developed until in Rabun County there are in 1947, 14 4-H 
Clubs of boys with a membership of 622, and 14 home 
demonstration councils of women and girls. 

Equally as important among the school boys and girls of 
the county are the Future Farmers of America for boys and 
the Future Home Makers of America. The latter was organ- 
ized in 1945 with Mrs. M. O. Pleasants as advisor and with 30 
members. The 1947 enrollment is 100. The purpose of this 
work is to help girls become better homemakers. ‘The Future 
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Farmers of America have two units in Rabun. Mr. Hugh 
Bryan is in charge at Clayton, and Mr. H. L. Fry at Rabun 
Gap. 

In 1947 the County Ordinary, Mr. Frank A. Smith, and 
the Pilot Club promoted a Youth Council or Teen-age Club. 
It was organized with Mrs. Mary D. Gibb as leader. There 
were 17 charter members and their aim is Junior Citizenship. 
In 1914 or 1915 a boy and girl Scout movement was started. 
The pioneer Scout Masters were Mr. John V. Arrendale, Dr. 
J. A. Green, and Rev. A. P. Watkins. There was a reorganiza- 
tion in 1933 with Mr. L. M. Young as Scout Master. Enough 
money was raised through fish fries and ice cream suppers 
to send Brabson Burrell as their representative to Washing- 
ton to the Boy Scout Jamboree. : 

In June 1927 Mrs. W. S. Bearden, a talented musician and 
music teacher, organized the Clayton Music Club. She was 
the first President. There were 19 charter members. Their 
aim is purely cultural, “to study and learn about music and 
master musicians’. The first year one of the best entertain- 
ments given by the club was the community singing, held on 
the town square. The little organ in the Masonic hall was 
brought out every Friday evening for six weeks and folks 
came from far and near to sing. In that first year a play ‘“The 
Flapper Grandmother’? was sponsored by the Music Club 
and was a huge success. It was rendered entirely by local 
talent. Its net receipts were about $200. Early in that first 
year the Club made certain improvements at the school their 
major project. They bought a victrola and a number of 
records and set up stage scenery equipment, thus contribut- 
ing to the appreciation of music in the school. Interest in 
this club has never lagged. The enrollment in 1947 is 45 
members. In 1928 Mrs. Bearden organized a Junior Music 
Club. This is a worth-while project for the young folks. 

One of the new civic organizations is the Clayton Pilot 
Club. This was organized in 1944 by Mrs. E. N. Hollis. Its 
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object is for the civic, social, and business betterment of the 
community. It sponsors projects for teen-agers, one of these 
being the Girl Scouts. It has contributed to the Maternity 
Home, furnished milk for under-privileged school children, 
paid an instructor to teach folk games in the public schools, 
and subscribed $1,000 to the Rabun County Hospital Fund. 

In 1943 the Rabun County Wild Life Club was organized. 
It was sponsored by Mr. Paul Green of Clayton and Mr. 
H. L. Fry of Rabun Gap as its first President. Its object is 
to protect and promote appreciation of our wild life and 
natural resources. It emphasizes the preservation of the na- 
tural beauty of our mountains. The future history of the 
county will gratefully reflect the work of this Club. 

In May 1941 a group of the young men of Clayton organ- 
ized a voluntary Fire Department. There were 26 members, 
with W. T. Duncan elected as Chief. The town provided 
them with a fire truck and they sponsored square dances in 
the Gymnasium to buy further equipment. The town had 
no fixed income with which to support this organization, and 
their services without pay was a severe test of their patriotism. 
However, these men held on through fair weather and foul, 
the foulest being the World War which drained them of 
members for a time. Luckily they were supported by the 
amazing popularity of the square dances of which they were 
given control for some time in the Gymnasium. Their finan- 
cial report for the year 1946 and until May 1947 shows that 
they were able not only to meet their own expenses but 
also to give help to other organizations. In only one summer 
and part of another they raised approximately $5,650. In 
addition to this they gave concessions to the Woman’s Club, 
the Pilot Club, and the Parent-Teachers Association, at which 
these organizations were able to earn a total of about $600 
by selling coca-cola’s and confectioneries. 

The Firemen have contributed. over $3,000 to the com- 
munity and town for several worthy purposes. One of these 
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was the purchase of the sound equipment for the Gymnasium 
at a cost of $700. They gave $785 to put a new roof on the 
building. They donated $600 to the American Legion to- 
ward the purchase of the lot on which to build a club house. 
‘They paid $410 to buy a refrigerator for the school lunch 
room. They made other contributions to the Red Cross, the 
Polio drive, and like causes. In 1947 they helped the high 
school Seniors raise the money for their trip to Washington, 
D. C. It should be remembered that these men do not re- 
ceive any salary whatever for their services. 

One of the oldest organizations is the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation. It was organized in 1924 with Mrs. R. E. A. Hamby 
as its first President. It has not been active continuously. It 
was revived in 1944 with Mrs. L. M. Young as President. 
Since then it has made rapid progress. In the past year it 


_ has been under the leadership of Mrs. Ruth R. Carter. Its 


principal interest has been in getting lights installed in the 
school building and providing better playground equipment. 
It has raised about $700 for these two purposes. It has also 
furnished part of the money for the trip of the high school 
Seniors to Washington. There are similar groups at Lake- 
mont and Tiger which have the same kind of projects. At 
Rabun Gap and Persimmon there are two clubs of women 
which contribute to their schools in much the same way that 
the P.-T. A.’s do at Clayton. 

The American Legion was organized in Clayton in 1922 
by Ernest Holdt as its first Commander. Practically every 
veteran of the first World War attended the organization 
meeting, at which their charter was presented. During the 
following session of the Superior Court Judge J. B. Jones 
and Solicitor Robert McMillan were made honorary mem- 
bers. This chapter was active for a few years, but then 
died out. 

In 1946 the Veterans of World War II were organized as 
the Rabun Memorial American Legion Post 220. J. H. Can- 
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non, Jr., was elected temporary Commander. In 1947 this 
organization received its charter and Marvin C. Jowers was 
made Commander. Their major aim is the welfare of the 
veterans and their families. ‘They conduct military funerals 
where desired, and provide flowers for all funerals of vet- 
erans, including those brought home from cemeteries in 
foreign countries. One of the most impressive and most. 
largely attended gatherings of the people of this county was 
the occasion of the first memorial program held in front of 
the Honor Roll Board on the main street on November 11, 
1946. ‘hese veterans have extended their interests to other 
causes. ‘I‘hey have sponsored square dances for the Maternity 
Home and for the Future Farmers of America, and have 
given a heater to the Community House. They are now 
working to raise the money for a Legion Home which will 
be dedicated to the men of the county who died in World 
War II. 

‘The county and the town of Clayton have no more im- 
portant and useful organization than the Lions Club. It was 
organized in May 1934 with Dr. J. C. Dover as President 
and with 20 charter members. These men have sponsored 
numerous important projects. ‘Their club fills the place of a 
.Chamber of Commerce and as a publicity bureau for the 
furnishing of information to summer tourists and investors 
in various kinds of property. One of their largest achieve- 
ments in area was to secure the purchase and gift of 1,000 
acres on Black Rock mountain and get the deeds made to 
the State. , 

A good example of the many things that the Lions accom- 
plished is the building of the Tallulah Falls bridge by the 
State Highway department. For weeks and months delega- 
tions went before the Highway Board to present the need of 
this great bridge. It is the largest and most expensive bridge 
in northeast Georgia. It was dedicated to the memory of Mrs. 
J. K. Ottley for her work in behalf of the Tallulah Falls 
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Schools. ‘The address of dedication was delivered by the late 
Preston S. Arkwright, who was then President of the Georgia 
Power Company. 

A great event in the history of the Lions is that in 1939 
the State Convention of the Lions Club of Georgia was held 
in Clayton with 2,000 members attending. This meeting was 
further honored by the presence of Mr. Melvin Jones, Inter- 
national Secretary from Chicago. This gathering was signifi- 
cant on account of the small size of the club and’ the remote 
position of Clayton on the travel maps at that time. 

Among the smaller projects of the Lions have been the 
fitting of glasses for under privileged school children, the 
sponsoring of lunchroom projects, and the offering of prizes 
to boys growing the largest yield on an acre of corn. Perhaps 
their most helpful work is that done by their efficient Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. L. Harper, who furnishes information to tourists 
and outside investors. Their interests, however, are so many 
and so varied that it is as if they had sprung up an electric 
White Way up and down the highway with each bulb mark- 
ing an achievement for each of the last 13 years of the coun- 
ty’s history. The huge boulder set upon the square in mem- 
ory of Chief Justice Bleckley had its origin in the Lions Club. 


THE SPANISH AMERICAN WAR 


This War came about in 1898 on account of the treatment 
of the American citizens in Cuba together with the civil war 
going on there, and was brought to a head by the destruction 
of the battleship Maine in the Havana harbor. It lasted 
only a short time. Spain gave up all control over Cuba and 
allowed it to become independent. The Philippine Islands 
were turned over to this country. The men who were called 
upon in this country to serve in that War did so as volunteers. 
There were eight men who volunteered from this county. 
‘They were paid pensions by the Federal Government for 
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their military service. —The names of those who went from 
this county were as follows: 


J. W. Derrick Henry Nicholson 

F. H. Arrendale Clayton M. Dockins 
W. F. Marsengill P. A. Crunkleton 
Bud Crone W. A. Stephens 
Aaron Spivey 


THE PART OF RABUN COUNTY MEN IN THE 
TWO GREAT WARS 
By W. T. Ezzarp 


Rabun County men played a valiant part in both great 
wars. During the first world war, some 100 men were called 
into the service of the country. Eight made the supreme 
sacrifice for their country’s freedom in this first futile effort 
to wipe tyranny from the face of the Earth. Below are the 
names of those who died in the first world war. May we 
never let time lessen our appreciation for the sacrifice they 
made, nor lessen our sympathy for relatives who lost a loved 
one. 

Leon Derrick—Clayton 

William D. Owens—Satolah 

John Bramblett—Tallulah District 

John Smith—Old Tiger District 

Lester ‘Turpin—Clayton 

Henry Jones—Tallulah District 

Sam Shirley—Tiger 

Hubert Foster—Clayton 
Many others were injured, but there are no records avail- 
able in the county to give this information. 

Very little information is available concerning decorations 
and citations awarded our men in either war. Men are not 
prone to brag about their combat awards. However, we do 
know that at least three Regimental French “Croix De 
Guerre” citations were awarded to three Rabun County men, 
who were members of the Second Marine Division, U. S. 
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Marine Corps. One of the above was awarded posthumously. 
There are, no doubt, other decorations for bravery, but no 
information is available on them except in the individual's 
service file. 


Rabun County produced no commissioned officers during 
the first war, but it supplied some twenty during the second. 
Some of these officers commanded combat units as large as a 
battalion. Some were Air Corps pilots assigned to bombers 
or fighter planes, but the majority were ground or Naval 
officers. The records indicate that all of them served with 
distinction. 


During the second war over seven hundred men were 
drafted into the service in addition to one hundred fifty who 
volunteered. ‘The quota for the county was hard to meet, as 
many were turned down because of physical disability. Rabun 
County is a county with more than its share of extremely old 
and extremely young people, thus the total population (from 
which the draft quotas were figured) does not give us a 
normal percentage of young men suitable to fight a war. 
However, by scraping the manpower barrel, the draft board | 
was able to supply our quotas. 

Rabun County men served on most of the major battle- 
fields of the world. They fought, bled, and died on the sea, 
on the land, and in the air. Some were killed while serving 
in the merchant marine, carrying supplies to our allies. 

One group of Rabunites would be dropping bombs on 
Bremen, Frankfurt or Berlin while another would be chasing 
Rommel’s tanks through Tunisia. Some walked the “Death 
March” from Bataan and spent the rest of the war in the 
filth and stench of a Japanese prison camp, with hardly a 
day passing without some Jap guard striking or kicking them 
around. Later there were Rabun County men who fought 
from Guadalcanal to Iwo Jima to help rescue or revenge 
their buddies. 


Others ‘‘sweated it out’’ on Anzio beach or vainly attacked 
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Mt. Cassino in an effort to drive the Nazi reptile back to his 
den. There were men from our county who landed on Nor- 
mandy Beach on D-day, and rode with Patton across France. 
Some of our fellows helped to hold the thin line in Belgium, 
when the Germans pulled their unexpected winter counter- 
offensive. Some of these didn’t come back; others returned 
after five months of starvation in a Nazi prison camp. 

At least three Silver Stars were received for bravery in 
action. And countless Bronze Stars and Unit citations were 
awarded. You don’t have to ask a man wearing one of these 
if he saw action. He did. Countless soldiers who returned to 
our county without these decorations did a job well worth 
our highest respect. Many are greater heroes than some of 
the others who were recognized. ‘They did their job quietly 
without the commander ever knowing about it, but they hold 
the respect of their buddies with whom they served. 

The writer upon numerous occasions has been told by 
officers of the regular army that the best combat soldiers in 
the American Army come from the Southern highlands. 
These men, and this is particularly true of Rabun County 
men, are not trained for administrative service or technical 
duty in the Armed Service, so they are given a rifle and a 
pack and are trained for combat soldiers. ‘They were born 
and reared in the out-of-doors; they are used to taking the 
weather as it comes; they know how to determine directions 
and are rarely lost either in the daytime or night. ‘They seem 
to take pride in their unit, in their country, and in them- 
selves. Along with this pride they have a peculiar loyalty 
that comes before physical well being. These traits are not 
found in men from the large populated areas, as they are 
found in the men from the hills; but they are traits of a 
good soldier. 

Thirty-two Rabun men listed below were killed in World 
War II. In many cases, details of their deaths are not known. 
But we do know they died doing a job—not a job for profit 
or personal gain, but a job that had to be done—for us. 
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VirciL H. BAKER—December 10, 1944, at Lorraine, France, 
with Patton’s 3rd Army. 


Sct. RoperT M. BLaLock—Engineer and Bomber, crashed 
near Grotto Floretta, Italy, on February 17, 1944. 

Burorp L. Owen—First Lieut. Killed in action. 

Cari L. CARPENTER—Killed in crash—Hospital plane May 
23, 1945 at Monte Fontaine, France. 

WayMAN CHASTAIN—First Class Infantry. Died from 
wounds December 14, 1944 in Germany. Buried in Belgium. 

S/ScT. GROVER I. CoOLEMAN—Aid man, 90th Division, At- 
tached to 3rd Army, December 12, 1944. 


SANFORD G. Hotcoms—7th Infantry. Killed in Italy Feb- 
ruary 16, 1944. 


Atvis J. Hott—Died of wounds. 


Sct. Aaron L. Hoprer—43rd Infantry Division, Luzon 
Island, March 6, 1945. 


S/Scr. Howarp A. Jones—Lost over North Sea, on Bomb- 
er mission to Olsburg, Denmark, February 27, 1944. 


Sct. THomas J. KELL—Hq. Company Ist Bn, 122 Inf, 42nd 
Division, 7th Army, Italy, April 19, 1945. 

Sct. DAN Kett—Company E, 2nd-7th Marine Division, 
Solomon Islands, September 20, 1944. 


BARNEY E. Morcan, Jr.—March 12, 1945, San Roque, 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands. Burial in the U. S. Armed 
Forces Cemetery at Zamboango, Mindanao, P. I. 

GrorcE A. Nix—Medical Corps, General Hospital, Assam, 
India. Missing June 20, 1945. 

Cp. JAMES Hoyr Ramey, 86 Engineer, Combat Bavcalions 
Germany, March 21, 1945. 

RAcpu C. SHIRLEY, Jr.—Tr. A. 89 Cavalry. Reg. Sq. 9 Armed 


Division. Killed near Rhine River in Germany April 18, 
1945: 
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Pyr. QuenTIN R. THomas—67 Armed Regiment, 2nd 
Armed Division. His is reported to be the first tank hit at 
San Lo Breakthrough. July 29, 1944. 

Prc. Burorp L. THompson—Comb. Engineer, 9th Infantry 
Division, Cherbourg Peninsula, June 19, 1944. 

Ist Lr. WittraM R. Ussery, Jr.—Pilot Bomber. Plane 
crashed into mountain on Pinson Island, Gallopagas, Equa- 
dor, on submarine patrol, July 30, 1942. 

Ritey C. THourmonp—Seebees. Killed on Luzon by Japs 
while investigating a plane crash. March, 1945. 

S/Scr. CLayTon Norton—Crew Chief on B-17, lost over 
Bremen, Germany, November 29, 1943. 

T/Scr. Wittiam W. ReEeves—Member Bomber Crew, 
missing July 28, 1943, on return from mission to Wilhelms- 
haven, Germany. Downed near Hellogaland. 

BusTER (JOHN) YorkK—Merchant Marine. Ship torpedoed 
off New York. January 19, 1941. 

Scr. FRANKLIN L. Parrain—Ist Marine Division, Pelliew 
Island, September 26, 1943. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM A. CrossLAND, JR.—Airplane crash, ‘Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, May 18, 1943. 

Jack Grrson—Navy. Missing in action. Boat torpedoed 
Oct. 13, 1942, in North Atlantic. 

Roy LEE IvesrEr—Marine. Killed on Iwo Jima February, 
1945. 

Pvr. CLAUDE P. JAMEsS—Kasserine, North Africa. 

WILLIAM CANNON Scruccs—M/S Sunoco blown off coast 
of New York January 1, 1945. 

Cex. JOHN F. Hopprer—Cherbourg Peninsula, June 25, 1944. 

DEweEY Witson—Aviation Cadet, Class 44-D, Flight 5. 
Volunteered for service January 27, 1943. Killed in training 
December 27, 1943. Winter Air Field, Bakersfield, California. 

Lee M. Happ, Jr.—First Lt. in the Marine Corp, 4th Divi- 
sion. Buried Military Cemetery, Saipan, June 26, 1944. 
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FEDERAL AID TO AGRICULTURE AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN RABUN COUNTY 


By H. L. Fry 


One or more programs financed in part or in full with 
Federal Funds and designed to improve farm and farm home 
conditions have been in operation in Rabun County since 
1915. The first Federally aided program to begin operating 
was that of the Agricultural Extension Service which began 
with the employment of a woman as County Home Demon- 
stration Agent known at that time as “Canning Club Agent”. 
This position has been filled during the years 1915-1922 and 
from 1936 to the present time. The home demonstration 
program has been directed toward improving home and fam- 
ily life, with reference to better foods, better health, clothing, 
income, education, better homes and better family and com- 
munity life. 

The position of County Agricultural Agent has been filled 
in Rabun County for every year since 1915 except for the 
year 1924-25. Whereas the home demonstration agent works 
largely with the mothers and daughters as individuals or in 
groups to improve the home and the people who live in it, 
the county agricultural agent works mostly with the boys 
and their fathers to improve farming practices. | 

In 1933 Congress established the Tennessee Valley author- 
ity and gave it definite responsibilities for agricultural devel- 
opment and watershed protection. Since the ultimate aims 
of both TVA and Extension were identical, the TVA decided 
to contract with the Extension forces to do its field work and 
agreed to supplement the service with funds and materials. 
As a result of this cooperative plan, assistant county agents 
have been employed regularly beginning with the year P30 
during which year 20 unit test-demonstration farms were 
selected. To date 342 Rabun County farms have cooperated 
with the Extension and TVA plan in establishing improved 
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farm practices directed largely at reducing soil erosion in 
the IVA watershed. 

In 1916 the U. S. Congress passed the Smith-Hughes act 
which along with similar and more recent legislation has 
provided funds for training farmers and homemakers through 
a program of agricultural and homemaking education in the 
public schools. This program is intended for persons 14 
years of age or above who plan to enter the vocations of 
farming or homemaking or who have already entered these 
vocations. ‘The first group is found largely in the public 
high schools of our nation serving rural youth. While the 
men in the second group are to be found mostly in rural 
agricultural areas, it is true that women who have already 
entered the vocation of home-making may be found in urban 
as well as rural centers. 

Except for the years 1926-1930 one or more teachers of 
vocational agriculture have been employed in the schools 
at Rabun Gap since 1924. Likewise, a teacher of vocational 
agriculture has been employed in the Clayton High School 
continuously since 1936. ‘Teachers in homemaking education 
have been employed continuously at the Tallulah Falls 
High School since 1927; at the Rabun Gap Schools since 1931; 
at the Clayton and Rabun County High School since 1937; 
while the Lakemont High School has had a teacher of Home 
Economics since 1938. Thus, Rabun County Schools have 
employed five or more home economics teachers every year 
since 1938 and one or more every year from 1937-1938. 
During World War II period extra men were employed as 
teachers in the Emergency Programs having to do with the 
repair and maintenance of farm machinery in the school 
shops at Clayton and Rabun Gap and in the food processing 
programs conducted in the canning plants at the above two 
schools. 

In 1934 “The Georgia Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
Service” was made available to Rabun County. This service 
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later became known as ‘““The Farm Security Administration” 
by which name it is best known. It is now known as “Farm- 
ers Home Administration Program”. Even though the name 
of the program has changed several times the ultimate aim 
has remained the same, which has been and is to assist farm 
families who, perhaps through no fault of their own, had 
drifted into the low-income group during the years of de- 
pression and through lack of education and training. An 
average of about 125 families each year have received finan- 
cial assistance through the FHA programs (as it is now 
known) each year with loans averaging about $150.00 per 
family. ‘Ten families have received loans averaging about 
$4,000.00 each to buy family size farms in the county, thereby 
graduating from tenant farmers to home owners. 

In 1936 the Agriculture Adjustment Administration Farm 
Program had its beginning in Rabun County. The entire 
program is controlled and operated by local farmers in every 
county in the state and nation. At the present, Rabun 
County has thirteen Community Committeemen and three 
County Committeemen, and two County Office employees. 
This program has been financed by Federal Funds altogether. 
In 1936 approximately 150 farmers participated in the pro- 
gram in Rabun County and received about $4,000.00 for car- 
rying out approved soil building practices. In 1946 about 
675 farmers received approximately $16,500.00 for carrying 
out approved soil building practices. This assistance consists 
of either payments as reimbursements for a part of the cost 
of performing conservation practices or conservation materi- 
als for performing approved practices. The main objectives 
of the AAA Program, as applied to Rabun County, are to 
make farming a more profitable business for the farmer by 
increasing yields and promoting proper use of the land, to 
insure consumers of adequate supplies of food, and to leave 
better farms for future generations. 

Thus one to four programs have been financed in part or 
in full by the Federal Government in Rabun County for 
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more than a quarter of a century. These programs have been 
largely educational in nature and are available to all rural 
people both youth and adult. However, two of the four pro- 
grams have provided some financial assistance for the specific 
purpose of encouraging more general practices of soil and 
forest conservation. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT TALLULAH FALLS 
By Mrs. LAMAR LIPSCOMB 


It is not attempted here to give a complete account of what 
has taken place at Tallulah Falls, since a large part of what 
has happened there is in Habersham County and can not be 
claimed as belonging to Rabun County. In all the early his- 
tory of the county there was nothing at the Falls but the 
great gorge, the rugged mountain sides around it, and the 
mighty roar of the river that plunged over the several preci- 
pices and down the deep channel. ‘There was no fertile farm- 
ing land and none of the first settlers located there. When 
Rabun County was laid out the line between it and Haber- 
sham was the Tallulah river. In 1828 the line between the 
two counties was changed and placed along the divide of the 
long mountain range south of the river and has remained 
there. Later on there was a dispute between the two counties 
as to the location of the line at the Falls. In that controversy 
Chief Justice Bleckley intervened and the dispute was settled 
in favor of Rabun County. 


Not until the railroad was built to the Falls in 1882 did 
any developments take place there. ‘The railroad was pro- 
moted by leading citizens of Athens. A number of Athens 
families built summer cottages there. The place became a 
sort of Athens colony. wo of the families that made invest- 
ments were the Moss and Childs families. In the records of | 
deeds it is shown that on March 19, 1883 a deed was made 
by A. J. Nichols to A. K. Childs and R. L. Moss of Athens 
for a parcel of land which “includes the whole Falls from the 
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uppermost to below the lowermost’’. Two rather large hotels 
were then built. One stood out on the high point just above 
where the new bridge is now. It soon burned down and was 
never replaced. The other hotel, owned by the Moss family 
and known as the Cliff: House, had a large patronage for 
many years. It was burned down several years ago and its 
site is now occupied by the new highway. 

The extension of the railroad to the Falls, together with 
the climate of the higher altitude and the picturesque scen- 
ery, made the place a popular summer resort. Distinguished 
and talented people gathered there for the summer season 
from all parts of the country. There were no good roads 
or other means of communication in the region that lay above 
the Falls, and consequently practically all travel stopped at 
the terminus of the railroad. Besides the hotel and several 
boarding houses the place was only a small village and a ship- 
ping point for farmers in the region back behind it. ‘Things 
remained that way for a period of about 20 years. 


The Tallulah Falls School 


‘The two developments for which Tallulah Falls is now 
widely known are the Tallulah Falls School and the Georgia 
Power Company. A description of the Power Company is 
given in another place in this book. As late as 1904 there 
was not a school of any consequence within a radius of ten 
miles. In that year a plan for a Tallulah Falls School was 
proposed to the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs by 
Mrs. Maty Ann Lipscomb. At the meeting of the Federation 
at West Point in 1905 the plan of Mrs. Lipscomb was enthusi- 
astically adopted. On the motion of ,Mrs. John K. Ottley, 
seconded by Mrs. H. H. ‘Tift, it was recommended that the 
Federation undertake to raise $2000 to erect a school build- 
ing. In 1909 the first unit of five rooms, a large hall and 
ample porches was completed. ‘The building was equipped 
with desks, school benches, and kindergarten chairs and tables 
by the Atlanta Woman’s Club, and the blackboards for the 
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school rooms were given by the Club and Mrs. Rutherford 
Lipscomb. The sitting room was attractively furnished by 
Mrs. Lipscomb and her sister, Miss Mildred Rutherford. A 
well equipped workshop, with benches and tools, was then 
given by Mr. Henry H. Tift. Tools for gardens and field 
work were also included in the gift of Mr. Tift to make possi- 
ble the felling of trees, the clearing of the ground, and plant- 
ing a garden. 

At a meeting held at the Tallulah Lodge on the 10th of 
June, 1909 the Tallulah Falls School was formally dedicated. 
Besides many Club women and the County School Superin- 
tendents, there were present the State School Superintend- 
ent, Jere M. Pound, and the Honorable David C. Barrow, 
Chancellor of the State University. ‘There was then only one 
building, one teacher, and 20 pupils. But this occasion, being 
the first celebration of the founding of the School by the 
mountain people, was the wonder and delight of both Hab- 
ersham and Rabun citizens who came from many miles 
around. Ever since that day of its dedication the Tallulah 
Falls School has been a part of the state school system and has 
received regularly its pro rata of the public school funds 
from the counties of Rabun and Habersham, on whose boun- 
dary line it is situated. 

Mrs. Lipscomb was the active director of the School from 
the beginning until 1913, or for a period of 9 years. It was 
during her administration, and in the year 1908 that Miss 
Sara White, who owned a large acreage of land about the 
Falls, gave a deed to five acres of wooded land on which the 
present school has been established. It was also in her ad- 
ministration that Mr. Orr, an architect of Athens, gave a 
design for the first appropriate building which was named in 
honor of Mrs. Lipscomb as the founder. In 1913 Mrs. Lips- 
comb had to retire from active service on account of failing 
eyesight. She asked to be relieved and was succeeded by Mrs. 
H. M. Willett as the second director. Mrs. Willett kept alive 
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the spark of awakened interest of the Georgia club women 
and other friends of this great educational endeavor. The 
intensity of her love for the School and the wonderful results 
accomplished by means of this devotion laid the first founda- 
tion of the greater Tallulah Falls School that was to be built. 
Mrs. Willett gave nine years of faithful service until her 
death in 1922. It was in the administration of Mrs. Willett 
that Miss Nannie C. Davis, who was principal of the school 
for several years and did a great work there, made a gift to 
the School of $5,000. Mrs. Lipscomb and Mrs. Willett were 
truly the pioneers of the Tallulah Falls School, and rarely 
is the pathway of the pioneer ever made easy. 

After the death of Mrs. Willett, Mrs. John K. Ottley be- 
came the acting director and Chairman of the greater Tal- 
lulah Falls campaign which began in 1922. Under her lead- 
ership and in recognition of her brilliant services, the 
Trustees initiated the Passie Fenton Ottley Endowment Fund 
of $30,000 which was completed in 1926. This campaign re- 
quired only eight weeks. Mrs. Ottley was President of the 
newly created Board of Trustees, and served in that capacity 
until her death in 1940. To her is due the nation-wide suc- 
cess and recognition that the School has received. Mrs. 
Ottley was succeeded by Mrs. Albert N. Hill. She served only 
a short time while carrying on the campaign to augment the 
Passie Fenton Endowment Fund as a memorial to Mrs. Ot- 
tley’s work. 

Mrs. Z. I. Fitzpatrick is the present head of the Board of 
Trustees. She has been active in the work of the School since 
1913. She was chosen by Mrs. Ottley to direct the State cam- 
paign for the greater Tallulah Program. Since 1932 she has 
resided at the School as Resident Trustee and Director. Her 
duties have required great business ability, in which she has 
proven something of a farmer, builder, mother, teacher, 
landscape gardener, psychologist, and domestic economist. At 
the same time she has shown herself to be a specialist in the 
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difficult art of handling human problems of every type which 
arises in institutions of this character. Her gracious hospi- 
tality and sincere interest in all, poor or rich, ignorant or 
educated, have brought the Tallulah Falls School to the fore- 
front in the educational life of Georgia. We salute the 
women of Georgia! Each in her own way has laid the founda- 
tion for a school which they continue to build with increasing 
pride and unmeasured devotion. 


The School’s Growth 


1909—One building; five acres of land; 7 grades, 20 pupils; 
no endowment. 

1922—Two buildings; 10 acres of land; 8 grades, 200 pu- 
pils; $30,000 endowment. 

1928—Eleven buildings; 250 acres of land; 11 grades, ac- 
credited high school, 250 pupils; $80,000 endowment. 

1947—19 buildings; 500 acres of land; 300 pupils; $375,- 
420.96 endowment. 


HISTORY OF BAPTIST CHURCHES 
By Rev. J. F. MARCHMAN 


The Minutes of the Rabun County Baptist Association for 
1946 show that there are 23 Baptist churches in the county. 
The two oldest are the churches at Clayton and at Dillard. 
They were both established by a few families of the first set- 
tlers right after the county was created by the Legislature. 
The first name of the Clayton church was Stecoa. It was lo- 
cated east of Clayton and not far from where the Woodland 
Lodge is now. The first pastor was the Rev. John Coffee. 
He served the church for about 40 years before and after it 
was moved to its present site in Clayton. The ground on 
which the church now stands, and also the cemetery, was 
given by Thomas (Red) Kelly in the year 1850. ‘The name 
was changed around the year 1906 to the First Baptist Church 
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of Clayton. The grave of the Rev. John Coffee is on the hill 
a short distance south of the present building. 

During most of its history this church had a rather small 
congregation. Its members were as a rule of very limited 
means. The building which stood on the spot where the 
present one stands was a small frame structure which cost 
only a few hundred dollars. The foundation of the present 
building was laid in 1925. Rev. Gaither A. Briggs was the 
pastor. The project to construct the new building was again 
taken up in 1930 after a long delay. For a town of the size 
of Clayton at that time the new building was a decidedly am- 
bitious undertaking. It had to be built step by step over a 
long period of time. The plan adopted was on a pay-as-you-go 
schedule, and in this way the congregation managed to keep 
out of debt. The building has now been very nearly com- 
pleted. It has a spacious and well appointed auditorium, 
and rooms for a departmental Sunday School and other pur- 
poses. The present investment is approximately $45,000. 
The present membership is about 400. The pastor is Rev. 
D. D. Harris. 


Head of Tennessee Baptist Church 


This is the name of the church at Dillard which it has 
had from the beginning. It was organized by members of 
a few families of the first settlers who had come from the 
western part of North Carolina and who at first belonged to 
the mother church at Franklin. The Minutes of the Franklin 
church show that as early as 1824 a group of these members 
asked for the privilege of organizing a branch of the Franklin 
church at the head of the little Tennessee river. In 1827 
this group became an independent body. In 1829 four mes- 
sengers from this church were sent to the meeting at the 
Tuckaseegee Association which met. in what is now Jackson 
County. The Carters, Pinsons, Martins, and Sittons were 
charter members of this organization. They at first had a log 
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house in which they worshiped for a number of years. In 
1853 the land was given by James Dillard for the church and 
cemetery. There were two frame buildings before the present 
structure was erected. It was built in 1933 and is of brick 
and concrete. It is one of the best church buildings in the 
county. The auditorium and its entire setting is one of great 
beauty. The value of the plant today, including the pastori- 
um, is approximately $30,000. The membership is 450. ‘The 
present pastor is Rev. R. B. Harrison. Among the early pas- 
tors were Rev. John Corn and the Rev. Thomas Carter, who 
has had two grandsons, and three-great grandsons in the Bap- 
tist ministry. The late F. C. McConnell was pastor of this 
church in 1884. 


Wolf Fork Baptist Church 


The church at Wolf Fork and the one on Betty’s creek 
have for several years been served by the pastor of the church 
at Dillard. There had been a meeting house and school at 
Wolf Fork for many years. In 1876 the land was given for 
these purposes by Abraham Keener. In 1912 a new building 
was erected and was used for school and church purposes. 
About 1930 the school was consolidated with the school at 
Rabun Gap. The old building was then remodeled by the 
Baptists into a modern church edifice. ‘This is a live and 
active congregation. It has a good Sunday School, a Baptist 
Training Union, and a Missionary Society. It has 180 mem- 
bers and has preaching services twice a month. ‘The present 
pastor is the Rev. R. B. Harrison. 


Betty’s Creek Baptist Church 


This church was constituted in 1934 by a group of mem- 
bers coming out of the church at Dillard and living at the 
head of the Betty’s creek valley. The Longs, Williams, Hop- 
pers, Darnells, and other families made up this congrega- 
tion. The old building was for school and church purposes. 
In 1945, after the school had been consolidated with the 
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school at Rabun Gap, deeds were secured to the present prop- 
erty and a good concrete block building has been erected. Its 
value is about $3,000. There are approximately 100 mem- 
bers. The pastor is the Rev. R. B. Harrison. 


Persimmon Baptist Church 


This is one of the oldest churches in the county. It was 
organized in the year 1833. The land was given for school 
and church purposes by Henry Gaines. The oldest records 
that have been found bear the date of May 21, 1898. At 
that date the Rev. Elisha Eller was the moderator or pastor 
and John M. York was the church Clerk. Here are buried 
some of the earliest settlers of the county. Years ago here 
was the center of a large community, and the cemetery is one 
of the largest in the county. The Yorks, the Parkers, the 
Thompsons, the Welborns, the Blalocks, and other early fam- 
ilies are buried here. Owing to a shift of the population in 
the past generation, this church is neither as strong or as 
active as it was many years ago. It has lost a great deal in the 
lack of leadership. At the present time there is a very good 
Sunday School and regular preaching services once a month. 
A new and modern building is much needed. 


Chechero Baptist Church 


This is another of the oldest churches in the county. It 
is located seven miles east of Clayton on the highway leading 
to Westminster, South Carolina. Some of the early records 
have been lost and only those in the hands of the Clerk at 
this time are from 1855 to this date. No one seems to know 
who the first members were, but they were no doubt some 
of the Williams, Godfrey, Carver, Swofford, Price and Sin- 
eleton families. Some of the best citizens of the county have 
come out of this church and community. It has had a num- 
ber of good pastors. It has at this time a live Sunday School 
and preaching twice a month. The present pastor is the 
Rev. A.J. Lee. 
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Wolf Creek Baptist Church 


There are records to show that this church was active in 
the year 1851. It had as its members Rev. Morgan Woodall 
and his wife, Aaron I. Smith, Abel Williams and his wife, 
Charles Smith and his wife, Forsyth Coffee and Serena Moore. 
‘The Rev. Morgan Woodall was the pastor. ‘The church was 
served for 28 years by the Rev. J. W. Halcomb. ‘The land 
where the church building now stands was given by Aaron I. 
Smith. There have been four buildings. The present one 
is in very good condition and is large enough to serve a large 
community. Owing to the shift of population there are now 
only a few families living in the community and the church 
is in a weak condition. The Marvin Smith family and a few 
others make it possible to have preaching once a month. 
They are having Sunday School only part of the year. 


The Liberty Baptist Church 


Located a few miles west of Tiger, this is a church whose 
history goes far back into the history of the county. Although 
there was already a house of worship in which services were 
conducted, the land on which the building now stands was 
given by John Watts in 1850. The Trustees to whom the 
deed was made were Charles Watts, William Philyaw, Elisha 
Welborn, and Thomas J. Halcomb. John Watts in making 
the deed uses the following language: “In consideration of 
my respect for religion and my regard for the good and con- 
venience of my neighbors, I do hereby give, grant, and con- 
vey about one and one-half acres of land, whereon the 
church or house of worship of said Liberty Baptist Church 
is situated.” 


Rocky Grove Baptist Church 


This church is situated about half way between Liberty 
church and Lake Burton Dam. It is said to have been con- 
stituted in an old blacksmith shop in 1836. The first building 
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was a log house with a chimney in one end. The land was 
given by Mr. Lovell. ‘The second building was a small un- 
painted frame structure. The present building has been re- 
modeled, painted, and serves for Sunday School and preach- 
ing services. It is valued at about $1500. The membership is 
about 50. There is a very good Sunday School. Preaching 
services once a month. 


Bethel Baptist Church 


Located two miles east of Tiger. Was organized in 1882. 
The first building was a little house just across the road from 
where the present building stands. The Taylors, Watts, Shir- 
ley families were early settlers in that community. One of 
the first settlers of the county, William Jones, who reared 15 
children, among whom were Jesse and Louis Jones, is buried 
in the cemetery there. Records show that in 1883 a deed for 
three-fourths of an acre of land was given for school and 
Baptist church purposes by Bashaba and Mary Shirley to the 
following Trustees: John S. Dickson, W. H. Price, W. E. 
Cathey, W. J. Shirley, and W. C. Kirby. This church has 
served its community well and has kept the Lord’s work go- 
ing all through the years, with a Sunday School and preach- 
ing service. There is a move on now to build a new church 
where the present building stands. ‘This church is making 
progress, using the same pastor as the Lakemont Baptist 
Church. 


Mountain Grove Baptist Church 


This church is located.six miles west of Clayton in what 
is known as the Germany community. It is among the older 
churches of the county. In this section have lived a number 
of outstanding families, among whom are the James, Powell, 
Dickerson, Justice, Parker families and others. Its member- 
ship is about 50. ‘There is a good Sunday School, Missionary 
society, and regular preaching once each month. The build- 
ing has been used for a long time for school purposes and 
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church. During the last few years the church has been con- 
solidated with the Clayton school and the building has been 
improved. They have a good location and take pride in their 
church. They still use some of the old school desks. ‘They 
hope soon to have pews and a piano in the church. 


Taylor’s Chapel Baptist Church 


Located two miles west of Mountain City. It is much older 
than any of the churches in that section. Perhaps it was con- 
stituted between the years 1885-1887. Like a number of 
other mountain churches, it has served well in its day. Most 
of the people have moved out to other sections until now 
there are only four or five families living in the community. 
Wolf Fork church is within one mile and the Blue Heights 
church is in reach of people there, still they have a small 
Sunday School and preaching occasionally. 


Flat Creek Baptist Church 


This church is located eight miles south-west of Lakemont 
and about two miles south-west of the head of Lake Rabun 
in a good community. It was constituted in 1870. It has 
served well the people who have lived there and is still 
meeting the needs of the community. ‘There are more than 
100 members of the church. They have a good Sunday School 
and Training Union. The church has sent out one minister 
of the Gospel—Rev. Otis Gragg, who is serving a number of 
churches in Rabun County Association. They are coopera- 
tive in all the work of the denomination. The church is a 
one-room building and is valued at about $1500. 


Lakemont Baptist Church—Formerly Old Tiger 


This church was organized sometime in the 80’s. One of 
the early buildings was destroyed by fire. It seems that two 
other buildings were erected before the present one, which 
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was erected about 1935 on land that had been given by the 
late Horace W. Cannon, who was a charter member. A 
grandson of Mr. Cannon, Cecil R. Cannon, of the Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, gave a liberal amount toward the com- 
pletion of the new church building. This church has served 
its community well and now has one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the Association. This is a progressive church 
with a growing Sunday School, Training Union, and Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society, also a good mid-week prayer service. 
The pastor now lives in the community, giving all of his time 
to the work. 


Plum Orchard Baptist Church 


Located on the line of Rabun and Towns County, east 
of Persimmon community, is another very old church having 
served a need in other years. There are now only about five 
or six families in the community. Most of them have moved 
to other communities. The few who are left are still trying 
to have services. ‘The old log building has been used for 
school as well as for church until two years ago, when there 
were too few children for school and they were transferred 
to the Persimmon school. Our State Mission Board has been 
helping make possible services there for several years. 


Pleasant Hill Baptist Church 


This church was constituted with members who came from 
the old Mt. Zion Church of Hale Ridge. ‘The Minutes show 
that about a dozen or more members were granted letters 
in 1911-12. These members must have been the ones who 
met and organized the Pleasant Hill Baptist Church in 1912. 
Since that time the old mother church of Hale Ridge has 
ceased to exist. Among the early members of the Pleasant 
Hill Church were the Beck, Wall, Speed, Galloway, White, 
Hamby, and other outstanding families. At present this 
church has a good Sunday School and a church membership 
of about 100, with preaching services twice each month. 
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Tiger Baptist Church 


In the year 1908 a group of Baptists living in and around 
Tiger holding membership in the Bethel Baptist Church 
decided there should be a Baptist Church in Tiger. After 
prayerful consideration they convened in the old school 
house, where they had met for services for six years, and set 
up an organization. In 1914 brother and sister V. C. ‘Taylor 
gave a lot of land 100 by 200 feet for the erection of a church 
building. It was not an easy task to build, but they now 
have a nice building where services are carried on regularly. 
They have a graded Sunday School, a good ‘Training Union, 
W. M. U. organizations, and regular preaching services twice 
each month. 


Blue Heights Baptist Church 


On the 18th day of March, 1900, eight members of other 
Baptist churches met at the Blue Heights school house, where 
they had been having union services, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Missionary Baptist Church in what is now called 
Mountain City. After prayerful consideration they decided 
to name the church “Blue Heights Missionary Baptist 
Church’. They elected the officers and a pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Kinsland, Clerk Joe Seay. This church has grown slowly 
during the years. It now has more than 100 members, with a 
very good Sunday School and prayer services. ‘The present 
building is valued at $1500. 


Macedonia Baptist Church 


This church is located in the Moccasin community in the 
north-eastern part of the county, and was organized during 
the War between the States. ‘The first building was a log 
structure located near Horse Cove. This building was burned 
and a similar building was built in 1865 in the same place. 
No records were kept of the early years during the War. The 
church was reorganized in 1914 and a log house was built 
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where the present building stands. Some years later the old 
log house was torn down and a very nice building was erected. 
At that time this church left the Mountain Association and 
asked for membership in the Rabun County Baptist Associ- 
ation. It seems from the old records up to this time that the 
church was not missionary, but since becoming a member of 
the Rabun County Missionary Association, it is missionary. 
The minutes show that the moderator was admonished to 
read the decorum every three months, and more often if 
necessary. To hold communion on the second Sunday in 
May and October, with foot washing following each commun- 
ion service. (This was before they came into the Rabun 
County Missionary Association). One of the rules was “No 
person shall absent themselves in time of business without 
permission of the moderator.” In 1934 the present building 
was erected. They have a good Sunday School and preaching 
service once a month. The land on which the building now 
stands was given by Mary Owens and Dolly McCall. 


Camp Creek Baptist Church 

In 1885 Mr. Henry Smith gave two acres of land for the 
purpose of building a Baptist church in the Camp Creek 
community. The church was constituted that year with the 
following members: Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smith, Rev. and 
Mrs. Joseph Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Hank Kirby, Andrew Sims, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Smith. Its first pastor was Rev. Y. P. 
Rider. It seems that these first members came from the old 
Holly Springs Church, which long ago ceased to be a church. 
The community is small and the church has never grown 
very much in membership. At present there are about 30 
members. They have Sunday School in the summer time and 
preaching once a month. The present building is valued at 
about $1000. 


Boggs Mountain Baptist Church 
Located two miles east of the highway going south from 
Tiger, in the community known as “Eastman Orchards”. 
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This church was organized in 1931 in the old school house 
which was used for both school and church until the school 
was consolidated with the Lakemont School. Now it is used 
only for a Baptist church. It has a small membership. The 
building is poorly constructed. The seats are the old double 
desks and a few benches. ‘They have a small Sunday School 
and preaching once a month. Like many of the mountain 
churches, they lack leadership, and because of this, our State 
Mission Board helps to supply a pastor who serves other 
churches too. 


Battle Branch Baptist Church 


Located near the new Baptist W. M. U. Camp, two miles 
east of Clayton, is the newest church in the Association. This 
church was organized in 1942 with only eight members. It 
has slowly grown until now they have 34 members with a 
growing interest and thriving Sunday School and Training 
Union. Preaching services twice a month both morning and 
evening. ‘They are now preparing to build Sunday School 
rooms. The value of the present building is $1000. 


Joy Baptist Church 


This is another new church, organized in 1942 with eight 
or ten members. It is located south-east of Lakemont and 
is serving a community need. It, like many of the mountain 
churches, has not grown very fast. It now has about 25 mem- 
bers with a very good Sunday School enlisting most of the 
people in the community. Rev. A. J. Lee was elected as the 
first pastor. The land was given for a community church, 
but later it was turned into a Baptist Church. They are still 
improving the building. When it is completed they will have 
about a $1500 investment. 


Ivy Hill Baptist Church (Colored) 


This is the only Baptist church for colored people in the 
county. It is located one mile east of Clayton. They have 
regular preaching services each month. They are trying to 
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meet the needs of their people. They take a great deal of 
pride in their building, having improved it during the last 
few years. They have held a Vacation Bible School for three 
years. Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Lee (white), have sponsored 
the schools. 


Progress of the Baptist Churches 


Most of the Baptist churches in Rabun County have made 
marked progress in the last few years. Pastors have been giv- 
ing more of their time in visiting among the members and 
in helping to promote those things that lead to greater 
erowth. In the year 1939 a great interest was awakened in 
Vacation Bible Schools. Miss Margaret Marchman, then a 
student at our W. M. U. Training School, spent two of her 
summer vacations planning for and conducting Bible Schools 
in 16 of the churches. Since that time the number has in- 
creased until each church has at least one Vacation Bible 
School. 

The work of the Sunday Schools, the Baptist Training 
Union, and the Woman’s Missionary Union, have also 
pushed their work forward from year to year. For two years 
a field worker has been giving almost half of his time in 
promoting all phases of the work sponsored by the Baptist 
denomination. The Baptists of the county have a right to be 
proud of having the Baptist State W. M. U. Camp located 
within two miles of Clayton. The Camp has about 30 acres 
of land. There is a large lake and recreation grounds, several 
cottages, a large dining hall, and modern kitchen, and a large 
gymnasium and administration building. This W. M. U. 
Camp was opened in June, 1947. The conferences were 
largely attended. There are several other buildings to be 
erected in the near future, including a large auditorium. The 
last two weeks of the camp in 1947 were used for a school 
for the preachers of north-east Georgia. The Camp is also 
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headquarters for State workers and Missionaries. A school 
of Missions was conducted in which 18 of the 23 churches 
cooperated. ‘This was sponsored by the Field Worker and 
Pastors of the county. 


HISTORY OF METHODIST CHURCHES 
IN RABUN COUNTY 


Long before Rabun County was made a charge over which 
pastors were appointed by the Methodist Conference, itine- 
rant preachers from other territories came into the county on 
horseback journeys and conducted services at a number of 
places on the invitation of the people of the community. The 
records of deeds show that parcels of land were set aside in 
several communities for the use of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and for school purposes. ‘There were cases in which 
some kind of meeting house was built without there being 
any deed to the ground on which it stood. 


It happens that the oldest property of the Methodist church 
of which there is a continuous record was for the church at 
Clayton. The deed was made February 7, 1842, a little over 
100 years ago. It was from John S. Henley to David Green, 
Andrew M. Morris, and Jesse R. Siler. The location was on 
the hill near the site of the old high school building. The 
consideration was $75. Upon this property there was built 
a small brick church. It was used until 1879, when accord- 
ing to the best information obtainable, the walls cracked and 
the building was falling down. 

The Trustees of this church in 1879 were S. W. Dover, 
James E. Derrick, and Henry Dotson, Sr. In that year they 
sold the lot to Jesse W. Green for $100. ‘They were author- 
ized by the church to use the money on the building of a 
new church on a lot conveyed to them by B. W. and E. A. 
Bell. ‘These were the late Dr. B. W. Bell and his wife. This 
is the lot upon which the present building stands. The deed 
is dated July 25, 1878. 


Clayton Baptist Church 


DR. L. NEVILLE 
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The building that was then erected was of frame struc- 
ture and remained unaltered until 1923. In that year under 
the pastorate of Rev. R. P. Ethridge and Rev. C. W. Smith 
it was enlarged to cover the lot, which was 50 x 70 feet. The 
walls were veneered with solid granite taken from the aban- 
doned culverts of the old Blue Ridge railroad. Several me- 
morial windows were installed. In 1924 the pews were given 
by Mrs. W. F. Gard of Clayton and Americus. 

In 1929 the Church secured the services of a local archi- 
tect, Marion H. Dawson, who exhibited a great deal of skill 
in the production of a new interior. The large timbers make 
an impressive picture. Rev. J. H. Couch was pastor at the 
time. In 1940 the pastor, Rev. Waightes G. Henry, with the 
assistance of the late Lex Darnell of Dillard, made another 
alteration and improvement in the erection of a choir loft. 
In the center of this a memorial window of the Rev. Jesse 
F. Mixon was placed by his daughter, the late Mrs. S. C. 
Dobbs. During the pastorate of Rev. Henry the basement 
was excavated and recreation and classrooms were built. The 
building is now an edifice that will endure for the next 100 
years. 


The Methodist Church in the Valley 


The Baptists had organized a church in the Valley as 
early as 1824. It was first an arm of the church at Franklin, 
North Carolina. It became an independent body in 1827. 
There is no record of any deed having been made until 
1853. A deed was then made by James Dillard for a Baptist 
church and for any other Protestant Christian denomina- 
tion when not occupied by the Baptists. 

The itinerant Methodist preachers who came along from 
time to time held services at that church long before they 
had any church or organized society of their own. In the 
year 1875 the Rev. George E. Bonner of the North Georgia 
Conference and Rev. W. A. Nelson, a Baptist evangelist of 


‘Henderson County, North Carolina, together conducted a 
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protracted religious service at this church which resulted in a 
great revival. Many who were converted at this meeting 
joined the Baptist church. Seventeen joined the Methodist 
church. These were organized by the Rev. Bonner into a 
Methodist congregation. This was the first organized Meth- 
odist church in the Little Tennessee Valley. It was named 
Wesley Chapel. 

In 1876 Mr. Bonner was returned to this work in this 
county, which was known as the Clayton Mission. He and 
the late Dr. N. F. Howard of Dahlonega then conducted 
another great revival. ‘There were sixty odd conversions. 
Forty-two of the number gave their names to become mem- 
bers of the Methodist church. A number of these were heads 
of families. In the following years there were other great 
revivals conducted by such preachers as the late C. A. Jami- 
son and S. D. Evans. The result was that the Methodists be- 
came as strong in number and influence as the Baptists of 
the Valley community. 

The records of deeds show that on July 12, 1883, W. A. 
Curtis conveyed to J. M. Neville, L. M. Beavert, and George 
W. Kelly, Trustees of the Methodist church, a parcel of 
land, one acre and a half, more or less, for the purpose of a 
church building. The Methodists held their services in the 
church that was then erected until 1933. By that time the 
village of Dillard had become the center of the community 
in which the members of the church lived, and the Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School had taken over practically all of the 
homesteads of the members living immediately around the 
church as the old community center. 

Then in 1933-34 it was agreed by the Methodists and 
Presbyterians jointly to build a new church at Dillard. That 
arrangement continued until 1947. In that year the new 
building was destroyed by fire. It has been recently agreed 
by the two denominations that each congregation will build 
its separate house of worship in the village of Dillard. 
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The Methodist Church at Tiger 


The Methodist church at Tiger as shown by the Clerk’s 
book was organized in 1882. ‘The Presiding Elder at that 
time was Rev. Walter R. Brannan. The pastors in that period 
were the Rev. C. A. Jamison, S. D. Evans, C. V. Weathers, and 
others. 

Mr. George Watts, who is still living and is now in his 
86th year, was one of its first members. Services were at first 
conducted in the schoolhouse known as Ivy Hill. This con- 
tinued until 1892. ‘The new church building was erected at 
that time. The lot was bought from Mr. Albert Kirby. The 
first Trustees were George Watts, Harve Keeson, and Cicero 
York. Services are still conducted in the original building. 


The first book of the Minutes of the meetings and con- 
ferences contains the names of the preachers and church 
members from 1882 down to 1925. The next book brings 
the record down to the present time. In this church there 
have been for these many years a group of devoted and faith- 
ful Christian people. 


The Methodist Church at Mountain City 


A typical case of how the donors of land made provision 
in their deeds for services by more than one congregation 
and also for school purposes is shown in book “‘G,” page 174, 
of the Records of Deeds of this county. On September 14, 
1874, Catherine Gaines, Lydia E. Gaines, and Pleasant L. 
Gaines, deeded to Amos McCurry, John Scruggs, Sr., and 
Thomas H. Hunnicutt, Trustees, a parcel of land in the 
second district to the Methodist and Baptist worshipers in 
Christ, to be used also for school purposes. This lot con- 
tained two acres and is located on land lot 79 on the east side 
of the railroad at Mountain City. 

The house built on this piece of ground was of log struc- 
ture. It was used many years for church purposes by both 
denominations, and also as a public schoolhouse. ‘The walls 
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of the original house are still standing, and the building has 
been acquired by a summer visitor and remodeled into a 
private residence. 

When the railroad came to Mountain City and the late 
Webster Johnson launched the building of the town which 
he called Passover, he gave two lots of ground a short dis- 
tance west of what is now the New Rabun Hotel to the 
Methodist church for a house of worship. He gave also six 
lots for a school building. ‘The Methodist church and the 
present school stand on the ground which Mr. Johnson 
donated. 

The foregoing is no doubt a correct history of the origin 
of the Mountain City Methodist church. The congregation 
moved into its new building shortly after the railroad came 
or about 1916 or 1917. One of the pastors was the Rev. Zede- 
kiah Speer. He continued in the ministry until a recent 
date at which he has retired. 


The Church in the Warwoman Community 

In the records of deeds there are several cases in which 
the donation of land for a Methodist church in the War- 
woman community is shown. In two of these cases the name 
of David Green, who was a well known Methodist, is given 
as one of the Trustees. One of the sites selected was by a 
Methodist minister, Rev. Christopher Elrod. The date of 
that deed was just one hundred years ago. It is interesting 
that the present Superintendent of this Gainesville district 
is a Rev. M. Elrod. Of what relation these two men may be 
to each other we do not know. 

From the several deeds above referred to it is not quite 
clear just where the foregoing donations of land were located. 
However, we do get a correct history of the land on which 
the present church is situated and who the last donor of the 
ground was. It is certain that the present three acres came 
from that noted early settler, Colonel Sam Beck. In a deed 
under date of October 14, 1874, he gave this land to the 
Methodist church. 
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The sons of Jasper Bleckley, George and Tom, say that 
there was a log cabin meeting house on that site when their 
father bought the Beck plantation. It was then that Jasper 
Bleckley and others proceeded to build the house of worship 
that still stands there. It is a very good building and in good 
condition. Three officers of the church are Tom Bleckley, 
Robert Singleton, and Miss Grace Wall. The cemetery just 
above it is of historic interest. For there the old Colonel 
Sam Beck and nearly all of his first descendants are buried. 
There are the graves of three of the Beck and Wall women 
who lived to be more than 90 years of age. 


The Church at Pine Mountain 


The story of the Pine Mountain church, called Mount 
Pleasant, begins on November 2, 1882. On that date Evan J. 
Nicholson, for the sum of $5, conveys to Allen Turpen, Wil- 
liam Wilson, and Evan J. Nicholson, Trustees of the Meth- 
odist church, one-half acre of land, more or less. ‘The Nichol- 
son family have always been identified with this church. The 
Holden family and the family of the late Alfred Whitmire 
have also been active members of it. 


The Abandoned Churches of the Tallulah and 


Persimmon District 


Back in the early period before the coming of the Georgia 
Power Company there was a Methodist church in the Tal- 
lulah district on the west side of the river below the old 
Burton store, and near the residence of the late Harve Der- 
rick. Several members of that family belonged to that church. 
It was of course abandoned when the Power Company built 
the Burton lake. 

There was also a Methodist church in the Persimmon dis- 
trict at the old Boiling Springs schoolhouse. ‘To that church 
belonged such outstanding citizens as the father of the late 
Judge James, Asbury Keener, and Jack Crunkleton. That 
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church was abandoned on account of the shift of population 
which has taken place in that community. 


The New Hope Methodist Church in the Chechero Community 


The following interesting story of the New Hope church 
has been given by Mrs. Viola Duncan. She says that more 
than 90 years ago a little log meeting house was built on a 
little hill called ‘‘Flitter Hill’ on what is now called “Seed 
Tick” road which leads from Chechero community to ‘Tiger. 
There the Singletons, Duncans, Prices, Coffees, and others 
worshipped. Among the first Methodist preachers were An- 
drew Jackson Deavers, Uncle Stephens, J. V. W. Morris. 
Brother Morris was there when Edward Coffee died in 1858. 
He helped to make grandfather Edward Coffee’s casket. The 
preachers in those days would spend quite a bit of their time 
with their church members in each community visiting, read- 
ing the Bible, holding prayer services, and doing personal 
work. Their visits were looked forward to with great plea- 
sure. 

Later the little church was moved three miles down on the 
highway leading to South Carolina. It was built of boards 
set up for the walls. In later years they used it for a school- 
house. ‘The first Superintendent of the Sunday School was 
F. A. Bleckley. ‘They had very little literature except the 
Bible. They used the blueback spelling book for the little 
children. ‘The next Superintendent was Billy Singleton, bet- 
ter known as grandpa Singleton. He lived to be more than 
100 years old. He died about 1896. He was a grand old man. 

Later on a new church was built on the same road leading 
to South Carolina, about one mile north of the other loca- 
tion, on the Bleckley place. F. A. Blackley gave the lot. Rev. 
C. A. Jamison and S. D. Evans were the preachers on the 
Clayton charge the year New Hope was built. They labored 
with the men in charge of building the church. A. J. Dun- 
can was the Sunday School Superintendent from 1890 to 
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May 1916. J. A. Land has been Superintendent in recent 
years. The membership of New Hope church has been small 
all these years, and it is in a community mostly Baptists. But 
it has had lots of good and faithful members, and its preach- 
ers have been a blessing to this little church. 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN RABUN COUNTY 
By ALINE CLAYTON 


In an effort to reach the unchurched people in their ter- 
tory, the members of Athens Presbytery, after having sur- 
veyed the field in Rabun County, began a movement in 
1920 to establish work in that area. At their meeting in 
April of the same year, held at Nacoochee Institute, Nacoo- 
chee Valley, Georgia, the movement was well under way, 
as is shown by the following interesting statement quoted 
from the minutes of that 1920 meeting: “Mr. George C. 
Bellingrath of Atlanta Presbytery, who has had considerable 
experience in this sort of work in Kentucky and who is well 
acquainted with Rabun County, has been secured for four 
months’ work in this field”... 

Thus with the employment for the summer months of 
this young man, who had not then completed his theological 
course, began the work of the Presbyterian Church in Rabun 
County. 

It is a significant development that at the present time, 
1947, this same young man, now Dr. George C. Bellingrath, 
is president of the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School. 

His summer work in 1920 was both encouraging and 
fruitful. Mr. Bellingrath was assisted in the holding of 
evangelistic meetings by ministers of the Presbytery and by 
Rev. C. M. Chumbley, Superintendent of the Presbytery’s 
' Home Missions. Interest increased and search was begun 
for a full time worker for the field. 

In 1921 Mr. B. W. Baker, just graduating from the 
seminary, accepted the work and at an adjourned meeting 
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of Athens Presbytery at Toccoa, Georgia, in May of the 
same year was examined and ordained as an evangelist. Mr. 
Baker immediately devoted himself to the work, preaching 
at Tallulah Falls, Tallulah Lodge, Tiger, and Wiley regular- 
ly and at other points occasionally. 


Through his continued earnest and untiring efforts he 
laid the foundations for a permanent work in this field, 
where he found that only ten per cent of the people were 
members of any church. From 1921 to 1926 he succeeded 
in organizing three churches, Tiger, Wiley, and Persimmon 
(which later became King Memorial). In each of these places 
a Sunday School was organized. Preaching services were 
begun at Timpson, where a Sunday School was also organ- 
ized. In every case Mr. Baker carried on his work in a school 
building, often one that was sadly neglected and dilapidated. 

During a part of his ministry he had the assistance of an 
Assembly Training School graduate. She visited the people 
and helped to organize and conduct Sunday Schools and 
young people’s work. 

In 1923, at the request of the Tiger community, Synod 
took over the Tiger Public School, with 45 acres of land, 
and began to operate it for the community. An old dwelling 
house was remodeled into a school building and home for 
teachers. It was used also for church services. For twelve 
years the Tiger School rendered excellent service as an edu- 
cational and an evangelizing agency in the community. It 
was discontinued in 1935 when Synod thought it wise that 
the Church concentrate its interest upon the Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School. 

In addition to Mr. Baker’s other activities he began the 
very fruitful work of holding Vacation Bible Schools at his 
various preaching points. This work has been continued 
through the years almost without interruption. 

Thus to the heroic efforts of this young man is due much 
of the credit for the succeeding growth of the work. 
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After the call of Mr. Baker to another field in 1926, Mr. 
L. B. Gibbs, just finishing his first year in the seminary, was 
employed for the summer. However, as there was as yet no 
one to take over the work regularly, Mr. Gibbs remained 
through June of 1927 serving the churches with the help 
of volunteers in each community and teaching in the Tiger 
School during the winter. 

Near the end of that year Dr. Ralph Gillam, Evangelist 
for the Synod of Georgia, came to Rabun County, and tak- 
ing the lead in raising the money, erected an attractive little 
log church in the Persimmon community, naming it King 
Memorial in honor of Mr. George E. King of Atlanta, who 
gave most of the money for the building. 

In June, 1927, Rev. P. D. Miller, just finishing his fellow- 
ship year at Union Seminary, came to the county and served 
for two years. He carried on the work in all the points, re- 
ceiving additions to the various churches. The King Mem- 
orial Church was dedicated and Mr. Miller, with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Gillam, raised money for the building of a 
manse at Tiger. It was during Mr. Miller’s pastorate that 
Nacoochee Institute, Synod’s school in White County, was 
merged with the Rabun Gap Industrial School to form what 
has since been known as the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School. 
The work was continuing to progress under the leadership of 
Mr. Miller when he was claimed by Assembly's Home Mis- 
sion Committee to serve as Educational Secretary in 1929. 

Rev. L. B. Gibbs, having completed his Seminary course 
and having been ordained, was returned to the county as 
Mr. Miller’s successor. 

Mr. Gibbs served a long and useful ministry, winning the 
hearts of the people and rendering unselfish and faithful 
service. During his pastorate much progress was made. 

After the merging of Nacoochee Institute and the Rabun 
Gap Industrial School to form the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School, a Presbyterian church was organized at Rabun Gap 
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with twenty-six members. The Synod in cooperation with 
the local Methodist Church planned a building to be used 
by both groups. Dr. Gillam supervised the erection of a 
beautiful little brick church which was used by the people 
of the community and the school family until its loss by fire 
in 1947. A number of the members of the Rabun Gap 
Church live on Betty's Creek where Mr. Baker began preach- 
ing services in the early twenties. The Baptists cooperated 
in the work by permitting their church building on Betty’s 
Creek to be used once a month by the Presbyterians. 

Under Mr. Gibbs’ ministry a little chapel was built in the 
‘Timpson community, the money being derived from the 
sale of used clothing and the labor being given in large 
measure by the people of the community. 

The old school building in the Wiley community was 
bought by the church, and with the assistance of Dr. Gillam 
money was raised and the building remodeled. The people 
of the community gave both money and labor. To this neat 
comfortable little church, there has since been added a 
small Sunday School building. Much community work was 
done here and the church has received members from more 
than half of the homes in the vicinity. 

In 1936, the church at Tiger felt the need of a building 
as the school had been turned over to the community again. 
Once more Dr. Gillam, under Mr. Gibbs’ leadership, was 
called upon and rendered the service of raising the money 
and supervising the building of the little Tiger Church, 
which was dedicated in October, 1936. Mr. Gibbs received 
many members into the churches, organized young people’s 
work at both Tiger and Wiley, and a Woman’s Auxiliary 
at Wiley. Each summer he conducted from four to six Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools with an attendance varying from two 
hundred to three hundred and fifty children. In this vacation 
work he, was ably assisted for eight years by students from 
the Presbyterian Student League of the Florida State College 
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for Women. Two or three girls gave their services each year, 
the League furnishing their transportation and the people 
of the county their board and room. It would be difficult 
to estimate the value to the county of the service of these 
young people and their volunteer helpers. ‘Their influence 
was felt in many homes through the hundreds of children 
they taught. It was with deep regret that the people gave up 
Mr. Gibbs when he accepted the call to the pastorate of the 
church in Smyrna, Georgia in 1937. His influence still lives 
in the hearts of those to whom he gave himself so un- 
sparingly. 

In 1938 Rev. D. F. Helm from the church in Thomas- 
ville, North Carolina, took over the work in Rabun County. 
Mr. Helm was an untiring worker. Through evangelistic 
services, in which he was often assisted by visiting ministers, 
many new members were added to the churches. He served 
seven preaching points in the county, often conducting three 
services each Sunday and visiting many homes during the 
week. A distinguishing feature of his work was the conduct- 
ing each summer of from four to five Christian Chatauquas 
of two weeks each. The program consisted of Vacation Bible 
School in the morning and a preaching service each evening. 
From five to six hundred children were reached each summer 
and many adults through the evening meetings. Few pastors 
have worked more diligently or have given of their strength 
more untiringly than did Mr. Helm. 

After he accepted the pastorate of the church in Hot 
Springs, Virginia, the Rabun County churches were without 
a minister for a year or more. In the latter part of 1946 
Rev. A. M. Moore of Warren, Arkansas, was secured to car- 
ry on the work. He has already proved his faithfulness and 
his interest in the people of his charge. He has had a great 
deal of experience in rural areas and is well fitted for the 
work in Rabun County. 

Through the faithful efforts of these five ministers of the 
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Presbyterian Church, the Gospel has been preached and the 
work of the Kingdom advanced. The influence of the Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School has contributed much to the progress 
and welfare of the county through its Christian teaching and 
its declared purpose of building Christian character. 


THE WEAVERS OF RABUN 


One of the most original and interesting projects in Rabun 
County is the Weavers of Rabun. It is located at the head 
of Betty’s Creek, about five miles West of Dillard. The prop- 
erty is now about 800 acres of land consisting of valley and 
mountain side, some farm buildings, a central house of two 
stories and several rooms, built of smooth boulders, collected 
from the basin of the Creek, a number of log cabin cottages on 
the side of the hill above the central house, and down on the 
level, a large long structure in which are a dozen or so looms 
operated by the workers. 

The place was first built for a hunting and fishing Club 
by a group of men from Atlanta. Its operation was suspended 
during the First World War, and the property was after- 
wards bought by one of the members of the Club. It was 
then sold to Mrs. Jay Hambidge. Mrs. Hambidge is the 
creator and the moving spirit of the undertaking. It is al- 
together her own individual idea. She is considered unique 
and original in her field. She is a Georgia woman, having 
been born in Brunswick but educated from childhood in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. While in her teens she went to 
New York to study art. There she met the late Jay Hambidge 
and was one of his pupils. Later on they were married. This 
man was himself one of the foremost figures in the field of 
the finer arts and his interest was primarily in the principles 
of designing. 

The great discovery of Jay Hambidge came from his study 
of Nature and Greek art as found in the vases, statues, build- 
ings, and sculptures of the human figure of that country. He 
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became a noted lecturer before groups of artists in London, 
Paris and elsewhere in Europe. Shortly after he and Mrs. 
Hambidge were married, he was sent to Athens, Greece by 
the Yale University Press to confirm some measurements of 
the Parthenon, the most famous of Greek buildings. On that 
tour he delivered lectures in London and spent some time 
in Greece. Mrs. Hambidge was carrying on her studies of 
art in all those places. They got settled for some time in 
Greece. While there Mr. Hambidge was called back for some 
lectures in this country. Mrs. Hambidge remained in Greece 
for several months while he was in America. While there she 
became interested in the weaving as done by the Greek pea- 
sant women. She says that before that she had never seen a 
loom. But she became intensely interested in the quality, 
beauty and craftsmanship of the work done by those simple 
country women. 

It was then and there that Mrs. Hambidge caught her great 
vision. It became her idea to return to America and intro- 
duce the art of weaving, which she had studied and learned 
in Greece. At the time she did not know that any weaving 
was being done in America. It was several years after she 
came back that she found, hidden away in the mountains of 
North Georgia, women who still carded, spun and wove their 
own wool. She saw that this art was dying out and soon would 
be lost. It became her dream to revive it and spread it anew 
with fresh ideas. These were all based on the principles of 
the art which she had learned from Mr. Hambidge and 
the Greeks. 

A few years after their return from Greece, Mr. Hambidge 
died very suddenly. He had been a noted and popular lec- 
turer and had written several books on the principles of art 
and design which he had discovered. Since the decline of 
Greece, art and design had been based on a mechanical or 
static conception. Mr. Hambidge discovered the theory that 
art in its true form is found in Nature. He called it ‘““Dynamic 
Symmetry.” The idea is that the principle of natural sym- 
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metry runs through all the world of nature, through both 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms—that in all the leaves 
on the same tree, although no two leaves are absolutely alike, 
they all have the same pattern arrangement. Mr. Hambidge 
made his discovery in his study of a leaf of the maple tree. 
He then found the same principle in the symmetry of the 
human figure, and finally in the structure of Greek vases, 
statues and buildings. 

So Mrs. Hambidge. is carrying on in the weaving and de- 
signing done on her place the principles of Dynamic Sym. 
metry which her husband discovered. She knows the prin- 
ciples and speaks the language of it. I have read one of the 
books and caught the spirit of the idea and its great possibil- 
ities, but have not gone deeply enough into it to be able 
to apply it. I found it most interesting and sensed its signi- 
ficance. 

The task of Mrs. Hambidge is such that she has to be 
everything to her undertaking. The entire creation and man- 
agement falls on her. If left to her proper place as an artist, 
she would have only the designing or making of the patterns 
for the products of the workers at the looms. She not only 
has the creative part of the work but also the managing of 
the farm, which produces most of the food, the finances and 
the marketing of the products. She believes in the develop- 
ment of our own raw materials and gathers these as much 
as possible from the various sections of our country where 
they are produced. Most of the wool comes from the deep 
South. A new silk industry, recently established in Texas, 
has lately been supplying her with silk cocoons. She uses 
only natural raw materials. Friends sometimes send her some 
special material they find, such for example, as Karakul wool 
from sheep grazing in the Rose Bowl in California. She has 
a shop on Madison Avenue in New York City where her 
products are on display, and where her work is better known 
than it is among the people of this section. From this shop 
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many outstanding orders have been executed, such for ex- 
ample, as all the draperies and upholsteries for President 
Truman’s Yacht, the Williamsburg. The weavers were 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1937. 

Mrs. Hambidge is not interested in making money. Her 
whole aim is educational. It is to preserve and propagate the 
principles of her art and in doing so to make it a home and 
fire-side industry among the mountain women. Education 
to her means a well rounded life, making an art of all the 
simple duties connected with it. From the early formation 
of the organization, she has been assisted in this practical 
aspect of the work by Miss Leda Williams of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who was herself a teacher of language. Miss Wil- 
liams has become so interested in the work that she has com- 
pletely dedicated herself to it. Her particular interest has 
been in helping to develop in the girls a sense of perfection 
in doing the practical things of every day life, training them 
in housekeeping, flower arrangement, proper hygiene, and 
the various graces of life in the home. She has also en- 
couraged them in the designing and making of their own 
clothes. Some of the more highly trained girls have spun, 
woven, dyed and tailored their own suits. This training has 
been invaluable to the girls who have married and left the 
organization and now have homes of their own. Recently 
one of the Weavers of Rabun was engaged to teach weaving 
at the Rabun Gap School. Part of Mrs. Hambidge’s dream 
is that the women have looms in their own homes and weave 
their rugs, draperies and clothes. Also to have a workshop 
for the men where they can do wood work and furniture in 
the winter time. 

The work has had support from its beginning by friends 
in the North who assist it with a yearly grant. It is now in- 
corporated by the Superior Court of this county as “une 
Jay Hambidge Art Foundation.” Mrs. Hambidge takes the 
mountain girls and teaches them how to do the weaving and 
to turn out the product in the form of the designs which 
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she gives them. She began first with only two girls from 
Habersham County, in a rickety old house under Lookoff 
Mountain above Mountain City about fifteen years ago. 
Those two girls had received some training in the Arts and 
Crafts School at Tallulah Falls. After that she moved to 
where she is now on Betty’s Creek. There she has educated 
and trained a large number of girls and women in her art 
and is still doing so. As many as two dozen women at a time, 
in the surrounding mountain region, have been taught to 
card and spin by her in their homes. Two or three of the 
older women who work for her, have known how to card 
and spin from girlhood and they are now teaching the 
younger women. The whole aim of Mrs. Hambidge is to 
revive and perpetuate this art, not for those who learn it 
to make any more money than is necessary to live on, but 
mainly for them to have this kind of life and to be the kind 
of people that it makes out of them. 


APPLE GROWING IN RABUN COUNTY 
By R. D. MASSEE 


Apples were grown by the early settlers in Rabun County 
in the small home orchards of a few trees composed of 
varieties, which by to-day’s standards, were of poor quality. 
‘The Horse apple, Shockley, Limbertwig, Ben Davis, Terry 
and other varieties whose strong points were long keeping 
qualities and relative freedom from disease, were largely 
planted. ‘These were the kinds that had been planted in 
North Carolina and were introduced from there. These early 
apples were planted for home use only and were utilized in 
the fresh state or dried. 

With the coming of wagon roads in the county leading 
to market centers in South Carolina and the Piedmont sec- 
tion of Georgia, these home orchards were expanded to in- 
clude enough trees for a surplus of fruit to “take to market” 
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along with chestnuts, potatoes, twist tobacco and other farm 
produce. They were carried in covered wagons, which car- 
ried in addition to the produce, quilts, an axe, skillet, meal 
and side meat for camping out on the trip. Each wagon had 
a tar bucket hung underneath to grease the wooden axles. 
A large part of the apple trade was in the form of barter 
for salt, coffee, flour, sugar or cloth goods to take home. 

Three were no commercial orchards planted until the rail- 
road came in. Lack of a way of getting the apples to market 
in large quantities had made such plantings inadvisable up 
to this time. However, shortly after the railroad came, general 
commercial plantings were made close to the railroad at 
Lakemont, Wiley, Tiger, Clayton, Mt. City and Dillard. A 
large planting was made by the Blacks of Waynesville, North 
Carolina, at Hales Ridge a long ways from the railroad. In 
these commercial orchard plantings, trees of the newer apples 
of better quality were made to some extent, but were mostly 
of the poorer old sorts. Another fault common to these plant- 
ings was too many varieties. One had thirty six varieties. An- 
other went to the other extreme and planted only Delicious; 
these would not bear because of lack of cross pollenation. 
The plantings were largely too close and little provision 
made for orchard roads for spraying and harvesting the fruit. 

Due to the necessity of hauling heavy spray rigs, the 
orchard sites were chosen from the most level and the 
smoothest land available. ‘These sites tended to be frosty as 
they were mostly at the lower level. As a consequence of these 
faults a good many of the orchards did not weather the 
depression of the thirties and all but five were abandoned. 
These five had planted mostly the better varieties and had 
installed central spray plants so that the spray was forced 
out thru pipe lines to the trees. This was a much more eff- 
cient and economical way of spraying. It also allows the 
grower to choose the steeper upper slope sites of a frost 
hazard. 
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This county came into national apple news when an apple 
produced by the late Colonel Fort at the Turkey Cove 
orchard at Mountain City won first prize at the National 
apple show at Spokane in Washington. This apple was given 
the name “Fort Prize” and was once widely grown in Rabun 
County. In spite of its beauty, however, it has been aban- 
doned because it is a shy bearer. 

It would appear that apple growing in Rabun County has 
now been stabalized and that good variety on proper sites 
will pay for orchards that are mechanized. The better varie- 
ties are well adapted and generally mature so that they reach 
the market when they do not have competition from other 
sections. Rainfall is generally adequate and the altitude and 
soil give good size and finish to the fruit. The few orchards 
that apparently have stabalized the industry have demon- 
strated, however, that success depends upon constant atten- 
tion by cultivation, fertilizing, and spraying, and that heavy 
expenses can not be avoided if a profitable crop is to be 
expected. 


GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 


The Census of 1820 shows that there were just 524 people 
in the county in that year. The census was taken in the next 
year after the county was created by the Legislature, in 1819. 
This was all the people that lived in the county when the 
Legislature was asked to organize it as a unit of the state 
government. It was not possible for these people to acquire 
any legal title to the land on which they lived until after the 
act of the Legislature was passed nor until the county was 
surveyed and laid out in land lots. 

These questions arise: By what right were these people 
permitted to be on the land which was to be legally acquired 
by the citizens of the State who drew the land lots in the 
state lottery and thus acquired legal titles to it? Did these 
people ever acquire titles to the land which they occupied? 
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The answer to the first of these two questions is that no doubt 
most of these first settlers did get deeds to farms after the 
county was organized and laid out in land lots. But at first 
they were on the land as “squatters”. The area of country 
out of which the county was formed had been given up by 
the Indians in a treaty which Andrew Pickens of South 
Carolina made with them in 1785 and after the victory which 
he won over them in 1782. So here was a region into which 
explorers, hunters, and “squatters” established some kind 
of rather temporary homes before it was made a legal unit 
of the state government in 1919. Thus there are in the 
records of deeds a few cases in which the “squatter” sold 
his “improvements” to a bona fide purchaser who bought 
the lot from the man in some older county who drew it in 
the state lottery. There are instances in which a land lot was 
described as the lot on which some man was living at the 
time who never did obtain a deed or become the owner of it. 

I have thought it worthwhile to give the foregoing ex- 
planation of why these first 524 people were here in 1920, 
and of what character of people they were. Among the men 
who were mentioned in the act of the Legislature creating 
the county, including the commissioners who were appointed 
to set up the first county government, and to hold the first 
elections, there is only one man who was afterwards a county 
officer. He was Chesley McKinney, who was one of the first 
Sheriffs. 

The census of 1830 shows that the population had in- 
creased in 10 ycars from 524 to 2176. In this 10 year period 
many of the families whose descendants are living in the 
county today obtained the deeds for the land lots on which 
they built their homes. The gain of 1652 shows a healthy 
increase. But the census of 1840 shows a decrease of 264, a 
considerable falling off. ‘Two possible explanations are that 
most of the choice land lots in the several districts were taken 
up in the preceding 10 years, and that between 1830 and 
1840 a number of leading families like that of General Miller 
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moved into new counties as they were taken over from the 
Indians in preparation for their removal to the territory 
allotted to them west of the Mississippi. 


There was another slight decrease in the population in 
the 10 year period between 1860 and 1870. ‘The cause was 
no doubt the Civil War. The number of men killed in battle 
and others who died of wounds and disease on account of 
the war was a little more than a complete offset to the gain 
that would have normally taken place. There was a much 
more striking decrease of population in the period from 1900 
to 1910. The loss was from 6285 in 1900 to 5562 in 1910, 
there being 723 fewer people at the end of this decade than 
at its beginning. The principal cause of this change was the 
sale of their farms along with their timber by numerous 
families in the outer districts of the county. The coming of 
the railroad had made a market for such lands that had never 
existed before. There was almost another even break in the 
period between 1910 and 1920 which was due to the pur- 
chase of all the lands in the basin of the Tallulah river which 
were to be occupied by the Georgia Power Company. ‘The 
increase was only an addition of 184 persons to the total of 
5562 which the county had in 1910. 


The greatest increase of any decade after 1830 was between 
1930 and 1940. The gain in that period was 1490 persons, 
which added to the 6331 in 1930, made the county’s popula- 
tion in 1940, 7821. The-cause of this marked increase was 
principally the opening up of the county as an attractive 
region as a tourist and recreation area. Just what the census 
to be taken two years from now or in 1950, can only be 
guessed at. It is fair to assume that on account of the summer 
tourist business, the development of new enterprises, and 
the growth of Clayton as the county seat will show another 
marked increase. We can reasonably expect that by that year 
we shall have a population of 10,000 or thereabout. 
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The following tabulation is a summary of the number and 
percentage of change in the population of the county during 
the period of 120 years, from 1820 to 1940. 


Decennial 
Total Change 

Year Number Number Percent 
Bee cee el 524 

DRS oes Gin Se 2176 1652 315.3 
Re os ee Om 1912 -264 -12.1 
PESO We ss ee Pees 2448 536 28.0 
BRB sic i a 3271 823 33.6 
EZ) eke ce 3256 -15 -.5 
TED Pe ee te 4634 1378 42.3 
Pe te ee, ee cree 5606 972 21.0 
TOO ih rs 2 6285 679 ed | 
DO Oh eae ee ee 5562 -723 -11.5 
1A 94 4) ead eer AS ASD 5746 184 3.3 
ROS Tot ee es 6331 585 10.2 
a sede eg 7821 1490 23.5 


THE OLD AND THE NEW TOWN OF CLAYTON 


Before the coming of the railroad Clayton was a ramshackle 
town. The few homes that it had were scattered around with 
wide vacant lots between them. There were no paved streets. 
Two muddy roads crossed at right angles in the center of the 
place, and the old courthouse, a simple frame structure of 
two stories, stood on a high hump of ground in the small 
space where the two roads intersected. The two church build- 
ings were of frame structure and both were as cheap as the 
scarcity of money among the members would allow. The 
schoolhouse was still less respectable. It had one long room 
and a short annex to accommodate the pupils who were 
taught part of the time by only one teacher. In the summer 
of 1900 the writer taught the unfinished part of the public 
school term in which the enrollment was 65 pupils. The 
shabby building made one think of a lonely beggar sitting 
on the roadside in the sunshine. There it stood on the edge 
of the high embankment of the road, propped high by loose 
stones under its corners, the house and the yard occupying 
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a few square rods of ground where the splendid plant of 
the present school now stands. The town then had no paved 
sidewalks, no public waterworks, no electric lights, and no 
telephone or telegraph. Its population was limited to the 
neighboring families that lived within the central part of 
the militia district. 


A New Interest in Education 


With the coming of the railroad the place began to take 
on a new kind of life. A shift of population set in from other 
parts of the county in which a number of young men and 
some whole families moved in to the county seat to make it 
their future home. In this movement there was an influx of 
new blood which has been a controlling and directing in- 
fluence for the past 40 years. Among those who were born 
in other communities and moved to Clayton were a number 
of forward looking young men, some of them being lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, and county officers. The Bank of Clayton 
was organized at this time and began its services in furnish- 
ing capital for new kinds of business. A brick making plant 
was set up and the town had its first brick buildings. 

The first community undertaking that stirred the citizens 
to a concerted effort was the desire to have a better school 
building. The agitation to establish the school at Rabun 
Gap was under way, and a contagion of this movement af- 
fected a group of leading men in Clayton. They made up 
their minds that in order to have a more creditable school 
building they would go rather deep into their own pockets. 
‘That so-called high school building was erected on the hill 
where the old Methodist church had stood long before. It 
has ‘been followed by the building of the present county 
High School plant on a different location. With the help of 
the Baptist Mission Board the Bleckley Memorial Institute 
was built at this time on the east side of town. After a few 
years of successful operation, it was destroyed by fire. ‘These 
several undertakings in behalf of education aroused such 
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a desire for better schools in all parts of the county that 
Rabun was one of the first counties in north Georgia to 
vote a county-wide tax for school purposes. - 


THE TOURIST BUSINESS 


Clayton has such natural advantages as a summer resort 
that it has become the most widely known of any town of 
this kind in the mountains of Georgia. One of these is that 
it is situated high up on the salient of the Appalachian 
mother range which here projects further into the hot coun- 
try of the southeast, than does any other point on the water- 
shed. ‘This brings it closer than other places to the popula- 
tion below it, including Florida, which suffers from the heat 
of the summer. Its high altitude gives it also the cool and 
refreshing air of the summer season. It is surrounded also 
by a picturesque mountain region which is being opened up 
by new roads and is traversable in all directions. It is blessed 
also with the pure water which flows from the clear springs 
and streams of the surrounding area. In all these respects 
Clayton has the kind of advantages that have made Asheville, 
North Carolina, what it is. In the next 40 years it is un- 
doubtedly destined to be a much larger community than it 
is at this time. 


Hotels and Boarding Houses 


No sooner had the county been opened up to the outside 
world by the coming of the railroad than there was at once 
a demand for hotels and boarding houses for the accommoda- 
tion of summer visitors. The Earl House was among the first 
of these new places. It soon became very popular and was 
widely known. It continued to serve a large patronage until 
it was destroyed by fire a few years ago. The new Hamby 
Hotel, which was built later on, filled a large demand, but 


_In a few years it was also destroyed by fire. The Black Rock 


Lodge was another causalty of fire. ‘The old Blue Ridge Hotel 
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had been here almost from the days of the first settlers. In 
its early years it was owned by the Perry and Duncan families, 
who were among the first settlers in the Chechero district. It 
was owned and operated by the late D. T. Duncan and his 
family for about 30 years. It finally came under the owner- 
ship of the late H. R. Cannon and was sold by him to the 
well known merchant, Henry Cannon. It has remained in 
the hands of that family until this day. But it has not been 
operated as a hotel for the past few years. Another hotel 
which passed out of use many years ago can be remembered 
by a few of us who are still living. This was that square 
shaped, box-like building that stood on the high hump of 
ground where the Derrick garage and filling station now 
stand. It had a high balustrade that ran around the sides of 
the high porch. It was kept by the late Mrs. Emily Wall. 
The property perhaps came down through the family of the 
old Colonel Beck, for it was once owned by his son, Major 
John Beck, and his son, Eugene Beck lived there. 

The list of hotels and boarding houses now in use is rather 
long for the space allowed in this book. ‘The Mountain View 
Hotel, the Beechwood Inn, and the Alexander Inn, all on 
the east side, the Forest Hill Inn on the south side, and the 
Nicholson House on the north side, are some of the smaller 
places. Four that rank in the larger class are the Bynum 
House, the Bleckley House, the Green House, and the Clay- 
ton Hotel. All of these have been very successful and have 
filled a great need. 

The old Clayton Hotel has behind it a rather long story. 
In the time of the first settlers the lot was purchased by James 
Long of Haywood County, North Carolina, who was the 
father of the late Dr. George W. Long. It was immediately 
purchased from James Long by the old John Kelly, who 
gave it to his son, the noted Thomas (Red) Kelly. After that 
the lot was owned by the late Ira Langston, who built the 
two-story house which many of us remember. It was then 
operated as a hotel by the Langston family before they moved 
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to Montana. It then passed into the hands of the late Captain 
Dozier. It was sold by him to the late Ed Holden and by his 
heirs to Mr. and Mrs. Roy Green. After just one year of 
successful operation the new owners had the misfortune of 
its being destroyed by fire two years ago. 

It often happens in the case of a disaster by fire that a 
better building arises from the ashes. Now a much larger 
and more modern hotel has been erected by the Green family 
on the old site. It is the most up-to-date and completely 
equipped of any hotel building in all this section. Its entire 
cost, including the new drug store, is close to $200,000. Its 
capacity is about double that of the building which preceded 
it. This new and modern hostelery will go far to replace the 
losses of the Earl House and the Hamby Hotel which serious- 
ly lessened the hotel facilities of the town when destroyed 
by fire. 

Mention should be made here of some of the other hotels 
and boarding places in other parts of the county. A once 
prosperous place was the old Mountain City Hotel at Moun- 
tain City. It was built by the late Webb Johnson when the 
railroad came and when the town was called Passover. ‘The 
most prominent hotel of that locality is now the New Rabun. 
It was owned by the late James E. Ramey at the time of his 
death. It was then sold to Mr. J. Q. West and was operated 
by him for several years. It is now owned and conducted by 
Mr. J. H. Mercer. Among the popular places in the Valley 
are the York House, the Powell House, Oak Lawn, and the 
Dickerson House on Wolf Fork. There are also a number of 
similar places on the Lakemont waterfront, and on Lake 
Burton. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WHEN THE CHILDREN CAME TO RABUN COUNTY 
By LILLIAN SMITH 
It was not until a few years before the First World War 
that the mountains of Rabun County were “‘discovered” by 
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visitors from the lowlands although settlers had been living 
here in comfort and lonely assurance for more than a cen- 
tury. Now and then pioneer writers, or nature lovers, had 
been drawn by fabulous tales of beauty or rare plants to 
brave the old dirt roads in buggies, but the summer visitors 
had not heard of this little county scrouged between North 
and South Carolina in the corner of Georgia. Even now, 
many people from North and South find it difficult to believe 
in stories of peaks five thousand feet high and clusters of 
ranges broken by narrow twisting valleys and gorges, and 
‘flats’ blue in the autumn with thousands of cabbage plants. 
flanked by sharp spectacular peaks. 

Actually it is a place of quiet beauty, neither dramatic nor 
‘breath-taking’, but of a loveliness that weaves itself into the 
memory and stays there. Even today it seems to most of us 
who know it, a little corner cut off from the restless world, 
and we cherish it as a place where there is still a fragment 
of peace. 

Perhaps each person remembers it differently, but all of 
us know the deep cool blue of a spring evening and the 
luminous purple of late winter afternoon when the moun- 
tains, stripped of leaves, glow like old glass. We have seen 
full moons rise over the mountain and a new thin silver 
of moon hang on the edge of the sunset and fog float like 
little ghosts through cove or roll in thick white clouds across 
the northern peaks of the county at sunrise. We have heard 
the baying of hounds on the mountain, at night, and cow- 
bells making a little sound-map of trails in our memory. 
These things we cannot forget. Nor the mighty blooming of 
laurel and dogwood in the spring that seems almost to blow 
a storm of color across our green world. 

All this has been here a long time. And many have come 
to our mountains seeking this beauty and peace and quiet 
and coolness, and have stayed on. Or have come again and 
again to find what they left here the year before. 
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But the children came to Rabun to play. They began to 
come when Mr. A. A. Jameson started a camp for boys called 
Camp Dixie and more of them came in 1920 when Reverend 
C. W. Smith opened Laurel Falls Camp for girls, and still 
more came when Camp Dixie for girls opened. And sud- 
denly Rabun County was swarming with children. 

They were everywhere: singing at full-lung, hiking, camp- 
ing, picnicking, studying ‘‘nature’’, looking for birds, swim- 
ming, galloping down roads on horses just fresh from the 
spring plowing and still dubious about the dynamic little 
loads on their backs. A farmer would go to his field on an 
early morning and suddenly be startled by twenty little heads 
peering up from underneath blankets on his fresh plowed 
ground, or sometimes alas, on his tender vegetables! They 
were camping out—learning to be pioneers and Indians— 
cooking their meals over campfire, building fires in the rain, 
doing all the things they believed their forefathers had done. 
City and town children learning the ancient lessons of birds 
and water and soil... . And though it seemed funny, and 
was, yet many a GI in this past World War II blessed his 
old camping days in Rabun for the knowledge that took him 
across jungles and deserts in faraway India, or Burma or Java. 

This coming of the children to Rabun caused a minor 
revolution in ‘manners’ in our county. For these children 
and their elders, came in their new “camp clothes” and in 
those early days after the first World War, this meant 
“bloomers” for the girls and counselors. To a community 
accustomed to old conservative ways this onslaught of the 
new was like a loud noise piercing our morals! Letters 
poured in to camp directors written by civic groups politely 
requesting the campers to wear stockings rolled up above 
the knees when they came to town, and for years, onlookers 
were treated to the captivating sight of a hundred girls stop- 
ping at the edge of the little town, carefully pulling up long 
black stockings above forbidden knees before entering what 


_ was then our unpaved streets. 
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But this in no way diminished their fun nor their friend- 
ship for the community which enjoyed these visiting children 
and there was a continuing growth of good-will between 
camps and towns and county as the years went by. Up and 
down the trails and clay roads tramped the singing children 
all summer and when the season was ended, old Rabun 
County was a little lonely for the gay sounds and was glad 
to see the children the next July. 

As the years passed, more camps opened: Camp Marist, a 
Catholic camp for boys down on Lake Rabun; and the 
Athens Y Camp for boys near Tallulah Falls; and ‘Red’ 
Barron’s Camp at Mountain City; and Chattooga for Girls 
near Tallulah Falls. For a few summers the Boy Scouts held 
a camp a few miles east of Clayton. And sometimes a camp 
would open for a summer and quietly close as its director 
discovered that camping is fun but is also a hard business 
and a demanding profession. Across on Lake Burton, Camp 
Cherokee opened for boys, with a woman as director, which 
breaks some kind of precedent but which has proved highly 
satisfactory to the boys in her charge. Up on a ridge above - 
Mountain City was a little quiet camp for physically handi- 
capped children which did a fine deed of mercy. And on the 
lake, Camp Marist became Camp Rabun, a non-sectarian 
camp. | 

As the years rolled by, thousands of children came to 
Rabun, and their parents came too. And Rabun county con- 
tributed some of the finest counselors these camps have had, 
and sent also a few of their children to them. 

The camps brought money and laughter to Rabun Coun- 
ty but they also brought more. For their programs, as the 
years went by, took on significance as an experiment in edu- 
cation. Each camp differs today, according to the director's 
point of view and educational philosophy, but all of them 
carry on interesting and sometimes truly fascinating projects 
in crafts, children’s theater activities, music, dancing, paint- 
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ing, sculpture, weaving, and so on. Some, like Lillian Smith's 
Camp Laurel Falls (begun by her father, directed by her 
since 1926) stress the psychological growth of children as 
human beings and the development in each of a world con- 
science, while at the same time carrying on interesting pro- 
jects in children’s theater, sculpture, painting, music and 
outdoor sports. Others, like Camp Dixie for Girls, have done 
unusually fine work in handcrafts and water sports. Chat- 
tooga Camp has always stressed water sports and handcrafts 
and has done very fine work in dancing during many of these 
years. The boys’ camps have emphasized hiking and water 
sports, camping out and nature lore and horseback riding. 
Each of them has its specialties but snake-taming seems a 


‘favorite idea with all of them. Cherokee has turned out fine 


swimmers and canoeists and has done much also in develop- 
ing fine social attitudes. Each camp has had at one time or 
another noted leaders, of great vision and expertness, and 
all of this has left a cultural residue in Rabun County that 
is of real worth to our people. 

But Rabun has not had a local camp for its own children 
until now. Beginning in the summer of 1948, Miss Lillian 
Smith is opening a day-camp for county children for a short 
season each summer, turning over the facilities of her camp 
to county children without charge to the children, and using 
her camp staff for the duration of the day-camp. It will be a 
new kind of camping in Rabun for our “home grown” chil- 
dren, giving them more freely the cultural opportunities 
that until now have been largely reserved for our visitors. 

There is another new kind of camp developing in the 
combined children’s camp at the assembly grounds for Bap- 
tist grown-ups which opened for its first season in the sum- 
mer of 1947. Like the other camps, this camp has for teen-age 
children such features as swimming, boating, archery, soft 
ball, croquet, horseshoes, tennis, hiking, and so on. For 
grown-ups it has a special feature of missionary education 
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consisting of Bible study and practical training in missionary 
work throughout the world. 


The ten camps which have been mentioned and briefly 
described bring to Rabun County no fewer than 1000 young 
people as an addition to its population during each summer 
season. We can truthfully claim that our county is the most 
popular area for summer activities for young people of all 
the mountain counties in our State. 


NEW ENTERPRISES RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 


One of the most ambitious projects for a town of the size 
of Clayton is the Golf Course, including the swimming pool, 
which a group of public spirited citizens determined several 
years ago to put on the map as an advertisement of Clayton. 
To do this, these men had to go down deep into their own 
pockets to get the project under way. The location is on as 
beautiful a spot as there is to be found anywhere along the 
highway from Atlanta to Asheville. It is a cup-shaped basin 
of 125 acres. It was rounded out with the help of WPA funds 
and was maintained for a few years in the same way. 


A similar project, though entirely a private enterprise 
built with subscriptions of a small group of citizens, was the 
Frozen Food Corporation. This was also quite a modern and 
progressive move by this community. It fills a great need and 
is well patronized. It is now owned by Mr. W. S. Bearden 
and his associates. 


Still another forward step at the initiative of the same 
group of citizens is the Hosiery Mill. This is the first modern 
textile factory that the county has ever had. This group of 
promoters have borne the expense of furnishing temporary 
quarters and have bought an excellent site for the new build- 
ing. It is situated on a plat of land admirably suited to the 
purpose just a mile north of the center of town. The con- 
tract for the new plant has been let, and the Company gives 
assurance that construction will go forward just as soon as 
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labor and material are available. In the temporary quarters 
there are about 40 women and girls now employed. The pay- 
roll is at the rate of about $40,000 per year. 

The Lessud Engineering Company is another new and 
vigorous manufacturing company. It was established in Clay- 
ton during 1940. The owners have constructed a spacious 
new building of concrete block structure on a spur of the 
railroad just south of the depot. During the war years this 
company manufactured several million aircraft hardware 
parts, supplying all of the aircraft companies with one of 
the parts that had been standardized for use by all manu- 
facturers. At the termination of hostilities the plant with 
additions was converted to the peacetime production of re- 
sidential aluminum windows. A recent addition located at 
Lakemont will manufacture parts for stoves manufacturers. 

Another newly established concern is the Cabin Handi- 
crafters, Inc. and Log Cabin Gift Shop. This industry 1s 
being operated by Mr. and Mrs. Hollis. One of the shops 
is at Tiger and the other at Clayton. It is mainly a weaving 
and dyeing industry. It employs as many as a dozen people 
in the shops and about 30 women and girls on the outside. 
Their products are sold to Woolworth and Kress chain 
stores. 

A business that employs a large number of men at its plant 
and in the forests of the county and surrounding region is 
the Stave Mill located just a mile south of town. Here an 
enormous quantity of white oak wood is manufactured in 
the shape of staves for barrels and kegs and then shipped 
to other plants where these containers are put together for 
the commercial market. The name of this company is the 
Five County Lumber Corporation of Winchester, ‘Tennessee, 
and the output of this mill is shipped to that place. 

Thus far we have listed the principal enterprises that are 
not for charitable purposes. The one great charity established 
at Clayton in the past few years is the Maternity Home. This 
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is what is known in larger centers as a lying-in hospital. To 
it are brought the mothers, not only of the county, but of all 
the immediate surrounding counties, for the birth of their 
babies. It has attracted national attention and is one of the 
most unique institutions in the whole country. It is patron- 
ized by the women of no fewer than five counties. As Judge 
Frank Smith, the Ordinary of the county has described it, 
“If there ever was a community project, this is it’. It is now 
in its sixth year. It has ushered into the world over 1000 
babies. In this period the mortality of babies in the sur- 
rounding region has dropped from seven or eight deaths per 
thousand to one per thousand. Other counties are now 
starting to establish institutions of this kind for the benefit 
of their mothers and new born babies. ‘(The Campbell Foun- 
dation found this charity to be so unique and so worthy 
that they made a grant of $13,500 toward its building fund. 


NEW ENTERPRISES NOW UNDER WAY OR BEING 
PROJECTED 


The owners of the present moving picture business have 
bought a lot on the site of the old Hamby Hotel and are 
preparing to build there one of the most modern theatres in 
all this section .They have evidently made a great deal of 
money at their present location, for that is where more 
people go for entertainment than to any other place in town. 
A new plant is greatly needed, and no doubt the new build- 
ing will be made available in the near future. 

The biggest of all undertakings of the town of Clayton 
itself is the new system of water works and sewage disposal. 
This amazing venture is already much under way. It calls 
for the expenditure of no less than $415,000. The financing 
of it has already been consummated with a bonding company 
in Chicago. It is to serve not only the community at Clayton 
but also those at Tiger and Mountain City. The supply of 
water comes by gravity from the head of Black’s Creek above 
Mountain City and on the north side of the Blue Ridge 
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watershed. The dam at the intake and the reservoir at the fill- 
ing station have been completed. The main twelve inch line 
has been laid from Mountain City to Clayton, and the line 
to Tiger has also been laid. The plan of financing is for the 
bonds to be retired in 30 years and with the rents to be re- 
ceived from the services to the three communities. In this 
way the principal will be amortized in the 30 years and the 
interest will be paid annually. When this enormous develop- 
ment is consummated, there can be no doubt of the expan- 
sion of Clayton as a tourist and manufacturing center and 
also of Mountain City and Tiger as centers of the same 
activities. 


THE BANK OF CLAYTON 


In all its history for almost 100 years, Rabun County had 
been without a bank. The Bank of Clayton was organized 
and opened for business on the first day of July, 1904, with 
the following officers and directors: J. W. Peyton, President; 
J. C. Dover, Vice President; T. A. Duckett, Cashier; Direc- 
tors: J. W. Peyton, J. C. Dover, W. S. Long, W. J. Green, 
Nelson Tilley. In the course of years J. H. Derrick, Charles 
E. Cannon, T. A. Duckett, V. A. Green, W. S. Bearden, and 
C. L. Derrick have become Directors. 


The present officers are as follows: Dr. J. C. Dover, Presi- 
dent; V. A. Green, Vice President; T. A. Duckett, Cashier; 
Guy Green, Assistant Cashier, Miss Drewilla Bleckley, As- 
sistant Cashier; Directors: Dr. J. C. Dover, V. A. Green, T. A. 
Duckett, W. S. Bearden, C. L. Derrick. 


Among the first depositors were John W. Green, Clayton, 
Georgia; Robert F. McCurry, Lakemont, Georgia; B. R. Dil- 
lard, Dillard, Georgia; J. E. Harvey, Tallulah Falls, Georgia; 
V. C. Taylor, Tiger, Georgia; A. J. Grist, Rabun Gap, Geor- 
gia, T.-J. Ritchie, Cornelia, Georgia; R. B. Ritchie, Rabun 
Gap, Georgia; W. T. York, Rabun Gap, Georgia; W. B. 
Watts, Tiger, Georgia; J. E. Bleckley, Clayton, Georgia; 
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R. E. Gannon, Tiger, Georgia; H. R. Cannon, Tallulah Falls 
and Clayton, Georgia. 


The capital stock paid in at the opening was $15,000. ‘The 
financial statement at the end of the first year was as follows: 


ASSETS 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures — .-___-__--_____-_-$_ 2,997.20 
Bills Receivable ee i I UG tS a a ee 34,114.31 
Gy fer ced LAF ON LID IORI tel CONE ERIN Rc OAR AAS So SALA Ok LCM D2 .09 
Cash on hand and with Banks _.. «8427.85 
Den esd PRL Rid UIC IR UNM RAh M AMoe MA aE RIAD RW A Cina Seed le $45,539.45 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Staci: on ate eal atte rt $15,000.00 
Undivided! Profits ea eT ee Me ae ao 1,706.09 
LB Toes. Stk gonial UNO Ns Malan, Marie Rik ay Selina EC SAEED 15,306.15 
Det Barks i ee a A ie Ome ee a 13,527.21 
Total VM CSU PD Mer 90 ao aeee ge $45,539.45 


When the Bank had been in operation a little over six 
years, or on September 12, 1910, a dividend was declared 
sufficient to increase the capital stock to $25,000. The state- 
ment of the Bank in condensed form at the end of the first 
10 years, or on July Ist, 1914, was as follows: 


ASSETS 
Banking House’ and) Fixtures (2000 $ 4,500.00 
} Be | 27 YIN NLE WRI WOON MGIEOE KYL CORY MON ee ARON GPUs SE ASAW Ce Ue al 147,192.92 
Stocks and -Bonds i Ca SE A eee Cac ve a 4,500.00 
Cash ‘and with) Banks ona ey Sr een ae 26,403.45 
Serta ee Or ah tag Bre eB Ge nae ae i Od ae $182,596.37 
LIABILITIES 
POE Ver L a 1 RL Ta no Sen AMR lexis AURA Nb NR ARDALL ABA eat eR I 25,000.00 
Undivided Profits en ea le ee eee ._ $3,865.15 
Deposits) oo ee ee ea 128,231.22 
Dueto Banks a eae 25,500.00 


|e) LIA ADRS AAI i es FE ly AL TORII AE al MO SE, a $182,596.37 
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The condensed statement at the end of the next 10-year 
period, or on January Ist, 1924 was as follows: 


ASSETS 
BRC 8 COUR eee ee a ute $109,820.50 
STE ICUS IE alicte ITE LORE DNS ec 10. NAL ae aN 9,832.44 
Vp CERES Oh! S023 ME, AY ER OAS SN SRE OO, STL a A ATT AT RO EA 19,200.00 
Pesan Ue AF OM) BANKS 3 au 8 SSAA ASU SiaIN bates 155,120.13 
SeEOMr a Sonat re cee ee Sa ee eS a EN oT oe $293,973.07 
LIABILITIES 
COS SB RRR SEG SEMEN ASE USE Mis al AIM et $ 25,000.00 
SP eM 2 Sled REEL AAR AT EG IAEA EEA CRAM A EAS ULES 10,000.00 
Co eb yO e Cae) C15: Mpa JOD 2 ERC Fe PRIA EN eGR ite Uk ele 10,576.48 
Fa eho VC Eas Sy GIES IEA a a eed ae Ae oman WR 248,396.59 
ON AE hal salt OB lige Ulaab 0 ance AO Wa DRA MOIRA ee nO a a aE $293,973.07 


Ten years later or on January Ist, 1934, the figures were 
as follows: 


ASSETS 
PUPPET ESET DISCIUTI (Sit tee ee ne a ae $232,702.84 
Deen Peete re tye tw ire rid ey reales LS TEAR RR BS nT Se ERO RA atk 2,400.00 
eeu euch Urey hw a sie Ae gh) res 2 ON 4,545.00 
SPeAPUCIL CIE TTONT HANKS eke ot ey ee Ce 132,768.22 
SSS EAL TG O07) ASSIGNS ST SQN MEINE ale A ST Ui a A MARL ON ead $372,416.06 
LIABILITIES 
ECT es LG 9 1 CRS EASE SDLP AS) ha INN, a NOR $ 25,000.00 
TEINS EL She GOO IEE SS LM LESSOR UD a Ee Ea, SON alll a 15,000.00 
ML TARTAR ET OTs POV NILES Pe pao 8 ei ie es 9,281.02 
V7 PRISE ARC SSESERS. is Se nl 0 AAA ee UY eo CO 4, 323,155.04 
EQS ESL at ach tt RE Bk PRE EPL SDS CN EAL BRL RLS a $372.416.06 


By far the greatest increase of any period has been in the 
13 years since 1934. The statement at the close of business 
on December 31, 1947 shows the following: 


ASSETS 
Pieris WALLY ATR S Yorn ce ee ee $ 689,771.93 
SeeREC Geeta hc he tes J ne Ne eB) AD OES et tte 575,350.00 
TE RS 2 SANE Me RON On Co! GO CP RUE Ri Reo KARI ate Sa CEN 336,977.89 
Ceahy y EVV PoE Vy Ga I iba C11 gon ewan Unb teh Wastes la Pau ese emia ot aed is 2,700.00 


EE od ON at CEA al Data AOE DEG CASEI abs ee DNs aa $1,604,699.82 
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LIABILITIES 
Total Deposits -—--_—--_—____-___---_-_-_____------- $1,524,513.10 
Capital Stock —__—______-__——- 25,000.00 
Undivided ‘Profits a et ae ee 30,186.72 
Surplus —_____-_________________—_ 25,000.00 
8 aT 1 ER MARI Lene eta Nk CN Nusselt tessa Sas 0 Ce BI ELE 9 ae $1,604,699.82 


There are two things that should be set down here in con- 
nection with the history of this institution. The first is that 
its services to the people of the county in the safe keeping of 
their money and in the handling of their financial trans- 
actions are so great that the volume of business now done 
in the county could not be carried on without it. No other 
institution in the county is so indispensable. 


The other thing is that a tribute should be paid here to ° 
Mr. T. A. Duckett for his services in the management of this 
Bank. He has been its Cashier and a Director of it for the 
whole period of 43 years since it was organized. He has the 
special kind of talent that preeminently fits him for this 
position. We are all deeply indebted to him for the Services 
which he so faithfully renders in the discharge of the duties 
and responsibilities that rest upon him. 


THE PERIOD OF MODERN ROAD BUILDING 


It was not until the State Highway Board was organized in 
1917 that a program of modern road building was started 
in this county. It was fortunate for us that Professor Charles 
M. Strahan, head of the department of Civil Engineering of 
the University of Georgia was the first Chairman of the 
Board and that he had a summer home at Mountain City. 
Furthermore, he was a lover of this mountain region and had 
been employed by the Federal Government to make surveys 
of the highest mountains in this section. So it was on account 
of the interest of this man in road building that the east and 
west highway from the South Carolina line to the top of 
the mountain on the line of Towns County was surveyed 
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and put on the map as part of a great scenic road that would 
pass through all the capitals of the counties on the north 
Georgia border. However, fortunate as this was for us in 
getting our county put on the map of the State Highway 
Board at the very beginning, it is deplorable that this east 
and west highway through the county has been no more than 
half way built and that in piecemeal fashion, and some of us 
are not likely to live until it is at last completed. 

Under the administration of the late James F. Smith as 
Ordinary of the county we succeeded in getting a good sized 
convict camp placed in the county with about 25 men and 
a dozen teams. The road building equipment was scanty and 
very crude. Much of the labor was still done with pick and 
shovel. The old road through the county from the southern 
end at Lakemont to the North Carolina line was worked over 
in a rather temporary fashion and the location was improved 
in a few places. Judge Smith then had the courage to attack 
the job of starting the east and west road from the South 
Carolina line to the top of the mountain on the border of 
Towns County. With the small amount of money that the 
county had at that time and with the small help from the 
State, this was a daring undertaking. Realizing all this, Judge 
Smith made a strategic move by placing the convict camp 
high up on the Turkey mountain some distance west of the 
Tallulah river. Towns County was undertaking to build its 
piece of the same road at the same time. It was the idea of 
Judge Smith that by getting our part of the road cut out on 
the west side of Tallulah river it would result in some way 
that the road would be completed. This action made Judge 
Smith an unpopular officer. A clamor arose that nobody 
knew where the convicts were or what they were doing, that 
a great deal of money was being wasted, and that nothing 
was being accomplished. 

In these circumstances Judge James F. Smith went out of 
office and the Honorable Will Smith came on the scene as 
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his successor in the office of Ordinary. At that time more 
help was obtained from the State Highway Board. A steam 
shovel was placed on the job ahead of the convicts and the 
part of the road from the river to the head of Dick’s creek 
gap was soon roughed out. In the meantime the Georgia 
Power Company had filled the basin of the Tallulah river 
with the water of the Burton Lake. They then built the Bur- 
ton bridge at a cost of approximately $100,000, and estab- 
lished a ferry across the river until the bridge was completed. 
They also made some contribution to the building of the 
first crude highway on both sides of the river. In these several 
ways a better way of travel was opened with ‘Towns County 
than any that there had ever been before. 

Judge Will Smith as Ordinary then attacked the eastern 
end of this east and west highway by placing the convict 
camp in the Chechero district. A rather crude kind of road 
was then built from Clayton to the iron bridge on the Chat- 
tooga river. The half of that road next to Clayton was put 
under contract by the State Highway Board last year and 
the surfacing of that part is now being done. But the remain- 
ing five miles is yet to be built and the bridge is still to be 
placed across the Chattooga river. The grading of these five 
miles is soon to be let. | 

Under the administration of Governor Rivers two good 
pieces of highway construction were done while he was in 
office. One is the several miles from Clayton on the east and 
west highway to the Jones Camp on Burton lake. ‘The other 


is the eight miles through the northeast corner of the county 


leading from the Chattooga river to the North Carolina line 
near Highlands. 

The biggest job that has been done with State and Federal 
funds was the re-location, re-building, and surfacing of the 
north and south highway through the county from ‘Tallulah 
Falls to the North Carolina line. The county voted bonds 
in the sum of $175,000, to be retired in 30 years, for this 
undertaking. The work was done in 1926, 1927, and 1928 
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under the administration of Will Smith as Ordinary. It was 
finally completed by the building of the great Tallulah Falls 
bridge, which is the crowning piece of highway architecture 
in this county. 

When the depression of 1932 came down on this county 
a group of leading citizens went to Washington to get some 
CCC Camps placed in the county. No fewer than four such 
camps were authorized. The total number of young men in 
them was approximately 1000. One camp was located in the 
Warwoman district, one in Persimmon, one on the west side 
of Burton lake, and the other at Lakemont. 

More miles of road were built by these camps than have 
been built in any other way. All-weather roads were opened 
to sections of the county in which there had been no other 
mode of travel but on foot or on horseback. These roads had 
to be first of all for forestry purposes. But they served also 
for other purposes in the communities in which they were 
located. The road from Clayton to Pine Mountain in the 
eastern side of the county is one of these projects. ‘The Plum 
Orchard road and the long stretch through the Patterson 
Gap and down Betty’s Creek to Dillard is another one. ‘The 
road on the west side of Burton Lake is another such project. 
The Wolf Creek road, which was partly built by the Camp 
at Lakemont, is one of them. All of these roads are now 
serving the county as school bus routes, and mail delivery 
as well as for the forestry service and other purposes. 

The most burdensome part of the entire road program 
has come about after most of the new roads have been built. 
The carrying of this burden has fallen to the rather unhappy 
lot of the present Ordinary; Honorable Frank A. Smith. The 
trouble about it is that when roads and bridges are built 
they have to be kept up. And it now takes roads with a foun- 
dation of stone and concrete to stand up under the traffic 
of modern transportation. Automobiles, trucks, and school 
busses have put the old dirt roads entirely out of use. In 
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their day they could serve the old horse-drawn and ox-drawn 
road wagons very well. But these new modes of transporta- 
tion require an entirely different foundation to travel over. 
Like the pick and the shovel, the old kind of dirt road is a 
thing of the past. It has disappeared from every community 
where any modern travel takes place. All of this means an 
expensive and constant outlay for road maintenance and for 
the keeping up of bridges, drains, and culverts. It takes 
thousands of lineal feet of metal and terra cotta pipe. It re- 
quires the purchase and repair of all kinds of road machin- 
ery. It consumes an enormous volume of gasoline and oil. 
What is more, the county has to keep up a large payroll for 
labor with wages at three times what they were a few years 
ago. In view of all these expenses required by constant at- 
tention to roads in all parts of the county, it is not surprising 
that in the audit of the Ordinary’s expenditures the total 
cost for maintenance of roads and bridges is the largest item 
listed. That item alone in the audit for 1945 was $25,182.22. 


A BRIEF FINANCIAL STORY OF RABUN COUNTY FROM 
THE BEGINNING UNTIL THE END OF THE YEAR 1947 
(Based on figures compiled by Frank A. Smith, Ordinary) 


When the county was created by the Legislature on the 
21st day of December 1819, it had of course no financial 
revenue to begin with. It thus had to start from scratch. Its 
population was only 524 people. It was five years, or until 
1924, that it was without the money to build a courthouse 
or any land to build one on. In that year the records show 
that Solomon Beck sold to the Inferior Court a tract of 67 
acres, being part of lot 21 in the second district, “for $150 
to him in hand paid’. This was the central part of the county 
site on which Clayton now stands. Perhaps the tract was 
about eight acres long and the same width, or nearly so. It 
had on it the main streets running north from where the 
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Methodist and Baptist churches are now, and those running 
east and west from the present school grounds to a line east 
of the railroad and depot. It was not until that transaction 
was made that the Inferior Court had any ground on which 
a public building could be erected. 

The Inferior Court had charge of all the county finances. 
The Superior Court was immediately organized and all the 
county officers were elected. There was of course a small tax 
rate levied on what property the few citizens had, but it was 
not until the Inferior Court began to sell some of the town 
lots that there was enough money to justify the letting of a 
contract for the building of a courthouse. The first building 
for this purpose probably did not cost more than $500. It 
was built of logs. The builder was probably Henry H. Arm- 
strong. He was something of a promoter, but soon moved to 
Walker County at the time the Indians were moved out of 
it. To show how cheap the first two or three old courthouses 
were, the first one had to be rebuilt in 1836. The payment 
for this job by the Inferior Court was $750 made in five 
installments of $150 each. The same old building was again 
repaired in 1856 at a cost of $600. In later years, after the 
Civil War, this old building gave way and was about to fall 
down on the heads of the citizens and officers of the Superior 
Court which was then in session. The Court was adjourned 
and moved to quarters in the Masonic Hall just across the 
street. It was after that, or at some date in the seventies, that 
the first courthouse of framed structure was erected. 

The highest receipts that the county received from taxation 
before the Civil War was $1,460. This was just before the 
effects of the War began to be felt. During the Civil War 
the State of Georgia and the Confederate Government sent 
several thousands of dollars to this county with which to buy 
corn that the families of the soldiers needed for bread. ‘There 
were also some purchases of salt and cards and cotton with 
which the women of the county were put to work at making 
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clothing for the men at the front. By the end of the War, 
this money became so worthless that scarcely anything could 
be purchased with it. The presentments of the Grand Jury 
for the March Term 1865 show that the Clerk of the Super- 
ior Court and the County Treasurer had about $20,000 of 
this money on hand. As late as the April Term of 1870 the 
presentments of the Grand Jury have the following state- 
ment: ‘“We have examined the Treasurer’s books and find 
them in such a bad fix that we are not able to form any just 
conclusion as to the financial condition of the county. We 
find an empty Treasury.”’ 

The records show that in the twenty-year period from 1870 
to 1890 the revenues collected were $1,506.44 for 1871, 
$1,898.84 for 1873, and $2,198.82 for 1887. It was not until 
1887 that the valuation of taxable property of the whole 
county was as much as $488,626, or less than half a million. 
The tax rate of that year was 45 cents on each $100. It is 
interesting to notice how the tax levy for the year 1889 is 
broken down. The tax rate for that year was 60 cents on the 
$100. It was divided as follows: 

Thirteen cents to pay Jurors, Coroner, and Court expenses; 
eight and one-half cents to pay for the support of the Paupers 
of said county; two and one-half cents to pay the Sheriff of 
said county; three cents to pay the Jailor of said county; three 
cents to pay the Clerk of the Superior Court; one cent to pay 
non-resident witnesses; sixteen cents to pay the General In- 
debtedness, including repairs on Courthouse and Jail; thirteen 
cents on the $100 for building three public bridges. 

In the year 1890 agitation began about building public 
bridges and roads, but no tax levy was laid at that time for 
roads. The ultra-conservatism of the tax payers is shown by 
the fact that the people managed for all these years to make 
out without any bridges across the two large rivers that they 
had to cross on the way to market for their products at 
Walhalla, South Carolina, and Clarkseville, and other points 
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in Georgia. In the year 1894 a levy of 38 cents on the $100 
was laid for a bridge across the Chattooga river where the 
present old iron bridge was built and where a great modern 
bridge is now beign constructed. Frank A. Bleckley was the 
Ordinary at that time. In this movement he was bitterly 
opposed by the tax payers of all the districts except the one 
in which the bridge was to be placed. The case was taken 
to the Superior Court, and the Judge held that the Ordinary 
had the power to do this job and that the citizens were 
powerless to prevent him from doing it. The outcome of 
this progressive step was that the bridge was built, but the 
Ordinary was defeated at the next election. 

Public roads did not enter the budget picture until 1895. 
A levy of 16 cents on the $100 “for bridge and road pur- 
poses” was laid in that year. But nothing was done about 
roads until several years later. All of the road work at that 
time was done in the old fashioned way of manual labor 
and pick and shovel. It became a law that a tax payer in- 
stead of putting in the required time at labor on roads could 
pay it with a tax of so much per day at the current price of 
wages. 

The first train of the Tallulah Falls Railroad came to 
Clayton in the summer of 1905. This date marks the begin- 
ning of the period in which the county was opened up to 
the outside world and other new enterprises, including the 
Bank of Clayton and the Georgia Power Company, made a 
large increase of taxable property and a larger revenue for 
county purposes. The financial condition of the county be- 
came so different from what it had been before that it was 
called the New Rabun. There began in 1907 an agitation for 
the building of a better courthouse. The people refused, 
however, to vote bonds for this purpose. The Ordinary of 
the county at that time was Marion H. James. He and his 
supporters determined to levy a tax of $2.50 on the $100 
and to build a courthouse by this method. The present court- 
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house was then built. The Ordinary, however, was defeated 
at the next election, just as his predecessor had been in the 
controversy over the building of the bridge on the Chattooga 
river. 

In the ten years between 1907 and 1917 the property 
valuation, including the returns from the railroad and Geor- 
gia Power Company, had risen to right around two million 
dollars. From a tax rate of $1.30 on the $100 the county then 
had a revenue of a little over $25,000. The State Highway 
Board was organized at this time. The county then estab- 
lished a Chain Gang and the grading of a new road through 
the county from south to north was undertaken. The build- 
ing of roads and bridges then began in earnest. It was pos- 
sible in 1917 to have an income of about $15,000 for these 
two items alone. 

In 1920 the property valuation, including public utility 
corporations, had risen to nearly $2,240,000. ‘The county re- 
ceived also in that year $7,345.75 from the State Highway 
Department as part of the Federal Road Fund. From all 
sources the county had in that year an income of $43,178.19. 
Out of this it spent $36,339.63 on the items of the Chain 
Gang and roads and bridges. 

The records show that by the year 1927 the property 
valuation of the county was $1,878,876 and that of the Utility 
Corporations was $1,705,953. From these two sources at a 
tax rate of $1.50 on the $100 the county had an income of 
$53,851. In addition to that it received in gas tax from the 
State Treasurer $12,508 and from the State Highway De- 
partment on a special project $10,000. So that the revenue 
from all sources was in that year $77,339.85. The principal 
items of expense were $19,833.05 for the convict camp, 
$20,328.24 for roads and $6,232 for bridges. 

In the year 1925 the people voted road bonds in the sum 
of $175,000. They were issued on the 9th day of November 
of that year. These bonds are to run for 30 years at 5 per 
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cent interest, and can not be called in until they are all due 
at the same date of November 9, 1955. A new item of expense 
arose here because the interest on these bonds has to be paid 
each year. This in 1927 was $8,769.79. 

In the year 1930 the property valuation of the county was 
$1,879,405. That of the Utility Corporation, mainly the 
Georgia Power Company, was $2,057,393. The gasoline tax 
from the State Treasurer was $12,694.82. From all sources 
the revenue was $81,723.18. The principal items of expense 
were for the convict camp $26,601.93, roads $10,183.31, and 
bridges $4,162.10. Interest on the road bonds was $8,777.88. 
The excess of revenue over expenses was $13,563.32. This 
excess was absorbed by uncollected taxes. It was in this year, 
1930, that the Tallulah Falls Railway Company failed to pay 
any taxes. It has continued to be a delinquent tax payer to 
the present year of 1948. 

The financial condition of the county was seriously injured 
by the Great Depression which began to make itself felt in 
1930. The uncollected taxes in 1931 amounted to $41,002.14. 
From that date they have been reduced until in 1947 they 
were $9,178.68. The tax rate for the same period, which was 
seven mills in 1936 and nine mills in 1937, has ranged from 
seventeen mills in 1930 downward and then back upward 
to sixteen mills in 1947. 

One of the most fortunate laws for this county was the 
act of the Legislature which took over the debts and expendi- 
tures already made for the building of roads and main- 
tenance of convict camps. In the year 1936 this county began 
to receive payments from the State on the certificates issued 
by the State as reimbursements to be made over a period of 
ten years. The total amount was $318,631. In the first place, 
they made it possible to establish a sinking fund for the 
retirement of the bonds at the end of 30 years. This fund 
now stands at $195,712.91. Other uses of the money have 
been as follows: 
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Interest on Road Bonds from 1936 through 1947 $73,000.00 


Indebtedness of county paid off in 1936-1937 _._ 25,000.00 
New Road Equipment purchased in 1936-37-38-39 _. 25,000.00 
Used in county operations in 1936-37-38-39__.__ 10,000.00 


In 1938 another law was passed by the Legislature which 
is popular but causes the rural counties to suffer a serious 
loss in revenue. This is the Homestead and Household 
Exemption Law. It became effective in 1938. Nothing has 
been done by the State to help the rural county to meet 
this loss. ‘The amount of tax exempt property in this county 
is close to one million dollars. 


For the year 1941 the property valuation, less tax exempt 
property, was $965,599. That of the Utility Corporations was 
$2,432,005. ‘The revenue from these two sources at $1.40 on 
the $100 was $47,566.46. Gasoline tax from the State was 
$20,736.18. From all sources the total revenue was $79,269.77. 
New construction of roads and bridges required $26,966.77. 
Maintenance of roads and bridges cost $11,253.78. The fol- 
lowing new items of expense which appeared in that year 
were: 


Public (Welfare Department yy. 02 te be er eee $6,920.29 
Welfare Projects: 

WPA Sewing Room, Hot Lunch Rooms 1,601.54 
Public Health Department iT i OE aN SC eee 2,699.27 
OUILEY, SL ay ete A A ca 1,672.75 


These new items of expense have continued to be part of the 
Operating expenses of the county until the present time. 


‘Thus far the numerous items of revenue and expense have 
not been shown for the years dealt with in the smaller de- 
tails. Perhaps it is well to close the story with the following 
statement for 1947 as given in the Auditor’s report: 
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REVENUE 
Property Valuation — $235 2,378.00 
Less: Tax Exempt Property, —-~ 982,380.00 
$1,369,998.00 at $1.60 $21,919.97 
Public Utility Corporations -----.---- 2,561,078.00 at $1.60 40,977.24 
Intangible ‘Tax 1,088.97 
Not on Digest Collections —_-_---.-- 86.69 
$64,072.87 
Gasoline Tax from State Treasurer -. 20,321.66 
ee SVeRt: FULIICR Coes ee a 3,630.20 
Superior Court ———__-___-__-___ 1,834.69 
Special Licenses —_—________ 1,365.00 
Miscellaneous Sales —---...._-------_- 1,041.24 
COV a Ere ih ab PRE ies BC COR Maa) lt ale LS 53.57 
13 By'a | fn ull AAA a Re le $92,319.23 
EXPENSES 
PRUIMIDStPaAliVe (f0 $ 8,833.53 
Diemare a ea Thee Wr oes Ae 2,797.18 
5 LETS TE BERGE SA Ee ITO tals SSA a 47.90 
Courts: y superior, 3,563.25 
PCITAL Vy ale 166.95 
Coroner. cote ee 121.00 
Public Welfare Department —------ 13,880.02 
Public Health Department aeeMNebIii YY BY £.)! Bs 4 
Pee StaterAIG oe _.. 3,540.18 4,249.14 
County: Library ——________ 2,386.68 
Lonch, Room) Projects) 200 4,033.00 
bean WVardel mo 450.00 
Special Police and Patrol ee See 4 1,659.66 
County Jail) 2 4,028.99 
Interest on Current Loans ------------ 1,279.36 
New Law House: Moccasin District — 1,000.00 
Public Grounds and Buildings —----. 1,163.79 
Meidgesty cui 5,262.57 
LN Ty UG Ok BE ih Ae RAL bee ad 31,636.74 
Forest: rire Protection) 1,620.00 
$88,179.76 
Revenue in Excess of Expenses -—-_--- 4,139.47 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1947 
Assets 


"Total ‘Current (Assets) ee oe ey eee $ 26,520.18 
SINKING “FUND UASSE FS ee 195,712.91 
‘Total: Available: Assets) o-oo et $222,233.09 

Liabilities 
‘Total: Current: .ialiiitnes (ee $ 13,207.61 
BONDED DEBT (Total to mature in 1955) __._-___ 175,000.00 
Total Indebtedness — PE MEME A eae.” $188,207.61 
AvailablesSurplus 2320 Se 34,025.48 
$222.233.09 


COMPARISONS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
100 YEARS AGO AND NOW 

On account of war conditions we are living in a time of 
extreme inflation. Current prices are far above normal and 
sooner or later are bound to come down to what they should 
be. It is interesting to take a look at the price of commodities 
100 years ago as compared with what they are now. In that 
day money was the scarcest thing that people had to have. 
It was possible for a family to make an abundance of food, 
but there was so little money in circulation that the prices 
for which things could be bought and sold were at the op- 
posite extreme of what they are at this time. The two 
columns below show the average prices paid for commodities 
100 years ago and what they are costing today: 


1845 Today 
Corn 30c =a bushel $ 2.75 a bushel 
Oats 30c a bushel L.45 
Rye 50c a bushel 3.00 
Wheat : 75c a bushel 3.05 
Irish Potatoes 40c a bushel 3.00 
Sweet Potatoes 50c a bushel 3.00 
Pork 314c a pound .35—side 
Bacon 9c a pound .78—breakfast bacon 
Beef 214c a pound 50 to 75c 
Eggs 6c a dozen 15 
Chickens (Friers) $1 a dozen 14.40 
Turkeys 7oCiti a pale 16.80 


Wages 40c per day 6.50 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF RABUN COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1819-1948 


By Berry Fioyp, Superintendent 


In order to be brief this chapter will necessarily be con- 
densed. The information for it is taken largely from records 
of the Inferior Court, Georgia Laws, Minutes of Board Meet- 
ings, and other various records. 

The education of the children in the early days of Rabun 
County was considered the responsibility of the parents. 
Those who could finance their children’s education did so 
by private teachers and by sending to the Academies. ‘The 
County Academy was incorporated in 1821 and the Clayton 
Academy in 1824. In 1826 the work of the Academy was 
combined with the public funds and administered under a 
common board. It was found that many children of the poor 
received no education and in the 1830’s the state set up what 
was known as a “poor school fund” to be apportioned to 
each Militia District according to the number who could 
qualify. Each Militia District had a treasurer to handle this 
fund. : 

In 1848 the Clerk of the Inferior Court was ordered to 
notify the Justices of the Peace in each Militia District to 
elect a treasurer to receive this fund. Mr. David Coffee was 
sent to Milledgeville for the ‘poor school fund” which usual- 
ly amounted to about $300.00 and he was paid $15.70 for 
the trip. In 1857 a county board of education was organized 
composed of the Justices of the Inferior Courts, the Ordinary, 
and one other member that they were to choose. ‘The Ordi- 
nary was the Commissioner of Education and disbursed all 
funds. He apportioned the funds to each District ‘Treasurer 
who was elected by the voters of his district after 1860. 

A significant change occurred in 1872 when the Georgia 
Laws provided that the county board of education would be 
elected by the Grand Jury. This board to meet and organize 
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by electing one of their number president, and a secretary, 
which last mentioned officer shall also, by said election, be- 
come the county school commissioner whose term of office 
was for four years and who received a salary of not more 
than $3.00 per day for the number of days worked. Only a 
few days each year was allowed at first and by 1910 he was 
allowed 100 days. Under this same law said board appointed 
a board of trustees for each sub-district who in turn elected 
its chairman and treasurer. 

The 1911 Georgia Laws provided that the trustees for each 
sub-district shall be elected by the people, the County Super- 
intendent of Education shall be substituted for the office of 
County School Commissioner and elected for a period of 
four years, by the people who are eligible to vote for mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. This procedure was followed 
until 1937 when the law was changed establishing the “Seven 
Months School Law” which also provided that the County 
Superintendent pay the salaries of the teachers directly to 
the teachers. 

The laws of 1945 made further changes as follows: ‘Trus- 
tees, where desired, to be appointed by the county board, 
their terms changed from three years to four years, county 
board members terms changed four years to five years with 
one member's term expiring each year, each county set up 
as one school district with attendance areas for each school, 
all funds handled by the County Board of Education and 
disbursed by the School Superintendent on their order. ‘The 
County School Superintendent is official Secretary and Treas- 
urer, is under bond and is held directly responsible for all 
the school funds of the county, exclusive of independent 
school districts. 

In this office are to be found rather complete records and 
minutes since 1871. The following persons have served as 
Superintendent beginning on date specified and serving until 
their successors qualified: F. A. Bleckley 1871, LaFayette 
Wall 1876, John M. York 1882, S. W. Dover 1884, LaFayette 
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Wall 1885, W. B. Watts 1887, W. J. Neville 1891, A. A. 
O’Kelley 1901, A. J. Ritchie 1905, L. M. Chastain 1907, J. C. 
Howard 1921, R. C. Ramey 1925, S. F. Ledford 1929, James 
L. Smith 1937, Berry Floyd 1945. 

It would require considerable space to list all persons who 
have served on the county board. It is thought best just to list 
the chairman and the dates they began their service: W. M. 
Holden 1871, James M. Ritchie 1872, S. W. Dover 1876, 
LaFayette Wall 1884, S. W. Dover 1885, M. W. Swofford 
1887, C. C. York 1888, W. E. Powell 1891, M. W. Swofford 
1894, W. J. Green 1900, J. C. Dover 1910—. It is significant 
that only one woman has served on the county board, Mrs. 
Lamar Lipscomb who served the unexpired term of L. M. 
Chastain in 1931. 

School has been held in many places during the history of 
the county. In fact, most any place a few children could be 
gathered together. To list all the schools, their periods of 
existence, would be a great task. It is thought advisable to 
give a few spot listings covering the past sixty years: For 
1888, Clayton Sub-District; Clayton, Ridge, Shirley, Liberty, 
Stekoah (Col.); Tiger Sub-Dist.; Tiger, Parkers, Flat Creek, 
Tiger Law Ground: Tallulah Sub-Dist.; Tallulah Academy, 
Zion, Cross Roads, Timpson, Dick’s Creek: Persimmon Sub- 
Dist.; Boiling Spring Mountain Grove, Wolf Fork: ‘Ten- 
nessee Valley Sub-Dist.; Rabun Gap, Kelly’s Creek, Betty's 
Creek: Moccasin Sub-Dist.; Pine Mountain, White Oak: 
Warwoman Sub-Dist.; Warwoman, Cal Speeds: Chechero 
Sub-Dist.; Chechero Upper, Chechero Lower, Wolf Creek. 
Total enrollment approximately 1500 children. 

By 1906 there had been considerable progress in building 
school houses. The buildings were constructed by whatever 
public funds were available and by the patrons in each com- 
munity. In many instances the building was also used as a 
church. New Sub-District had been set up with the following 
schools on record: Burton Sub-Dist.; Burton, Spring Hill, 
Dick’s Creek, Moccasin, Powell Gap, Bridge Creek: Persim- 
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mon Sub-Dist.; Boiling Springs, Persimmon, Cross Roads, 
Germany: Valley Sub-Dist.; Rabun Gap, Betty’s Creek, Wolf 
Fork, Buck Hill, Locust Field, Bald Mountain, Fort Hill, 
and Valley Negro School: Tiger Sub-Dist.; Tiger, Camp 
Creek, Tallulah Falls: Chechero Sub-Dist.; Wolf Creek, Wolf 
Pen Gap, Upper and Lower Chechero, Bethel: Moccasin Sub- 
Dist.; Talley, Glades, Nichols: Warwoman Sub-Dist.; Three 
Forks, Bald Mountain, Antioch, Wilson Gap, Poplar Springs: 
Clayton Sub-Dist.; Clayton, Bethel, Ivy Hill, Ridge, and 
Ivy Hill (Col.). 

1914: In this year a detailed study of all the schools was 
made by Supt. Chastain and Hon. M. L. Duggan. On record 
in this office is a book showing pictures of most all the schools 
in the county and other valuable information. Many of the 
buildings are now being used as churches as will be recog- 
nized in reading the following list. Only the building at 
Warwoman, now Antioch, is still being used for a school. 
Following each school is the enrollment for 1914: ‘Timpson 
30, Plum Orchard 19, Liberty 35, Grove 42, Germany 24, 
Burton 78, Betty’s Creek 38, Chechero 64, Dillard 70, Bald 
Mountain 14, Powell’s Gap 32, Camp Creek 21, Wolf Creek 
33, Three Forks 17, Warwoman 43, Persimmon 82, Old 
Tiger 81, Rabun Gap 80, Hamby’s 43, Pleasant Ridge 34, 
Tiger 101, Glades 17, Wolf Fork 39, Boiling Springs 52, 
Mt. Pleasant 31, Mountain City 92, Clayton High School 
275, Two colored schools, Well’s Chapel 15, and Ivy Hill 
34. The Rabun Gap Industrial School (covered fully in an- 
other chapter) 60, Logan E. Bleckley Memorial Institute 
with about 25 pupils and with the building incomplete. 
Total enrollment 1572 white and 49 colored. 

Schools and enrollments 1924: Antioch 53, Bald Mountain 
11, Betty's Creek 31, Boiling Springs 62, Camp Creek 15, 
Chechero 88, Clayton High 296, Bleckley Memorial 25, Flat 
Creek 33, Glades 33, Hamby 30, Lake Forest 24, Lakemont 
97, Liberty 51, Mountain City 107, Mt. Grove 34, Mt. Plea- 
sant 10, Persimmon 45, Pleasant Ridge 31, Plum Orchard 12, 
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Powell Gap 22, Rabun Gap Industrial 110, Tallulah Falls 55, 
Tiger 116, Timpson 19, Valley Jr. High 164, Wiley 54, Wolf 
Fork 51, Wolf Creek 43. Total White 1761. Ivy Hill 
(Col.) 24. 

In 1945 the writer assisted in a study of the 1924 enroll- 
ment of the schools in the county. A list of the names of the 
persons enrolled was obtained and a careful study was made 
in each community. 


Here are a few facts of interest and significance: 26 per- 
sons were graduated from high school. At the time the study 
was made two of them had died, five still lived in the county, 
19 had moved away. Thirty nine of the total white enroll- 
ment had died, 860 still lived in the county and 867 had 
moved away. Of the 24 negroes only 4 still lived in the 
county and more of those who left went to New York than 
any other place. 

Schools and enrollments 1947-48: Antioch 89, Lake Bur- 
ton 55, Moccasin 50, Mountain City 141, Persimmon 83, 
Rabun County High (Clayton) 704, Rabun Gap Community 
268, Rabun Gap High 163, Lakemont 286, Tiger 99. Total 
White 1938. Ivy Hill (Col.) 18. 

Renewed emphasis was begun about 1925 to consolidate 
the schools of the county, to improve the instruction, and 
more nearly equalize the educational opportunities offered 
all the students of the county. It is thought well to make 
comment on the present schools regarding building, con- 
solidation, etc: Antioch is in the old building constructed 
in the early 1900’s with lunch room and another room added 
in 1942 and 1945. Hamby was brought there in 1945. Lake 
Burton: Powell Gap and Rocky Grove consolidated, in 
present building constructed in early 1930’s with Gymnasium 
and two classrooms built about 10 years later. Moccasin a 
consolidation of Pleasant Ridge and Glades in 1939. Present 
building constructed with WPA assistance in 1939. Moun- 
tain City constructed in 1915 assisted by a group of women 
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from Athens. Persimmon formed by a consolidation of Per- 
simmon and Boiling Springs in 1931 and Plum Orchard in 
1945. It was not until 1939 that the present building was 
constructed with WPA assistance. Rabun Gap Community; 
Betty's Creek consolidated 1932, Wolf Fork 1934, Bald 
Mountain 1945. Present building begun 1919 with additions 
in 1929, 1937, and 1943. The high school for the entire area 
is housed since 1945 in Hodgson Hall of the Rabun Gap 
Nacoochee School. Lakemont: A consolidation of Lakemont, 
Wiley, Wolf Creek, Camp Creek, Flat Creek 1927, Boggs 
Mountain 1931, and Chechero 1947. Building constructed 
with bond issue 1930. Tiger building constructed 1940 with 
WPA assistance with Liberty consolidated there soon after. 

Rabun County High School: The Clayton Academy was 
established on the ground presently occupied by this school. 
The survey of the property dates back to 1832. During many 
years this school operated and served a wide area of popula- 
tion. Many students came to Clayton and boarded, some in 
private homes and some in dormitories. Official records of 
operation are not available previous to 1909. In 1909 the 
City of Clayton was Incorporated and established an indepen- 
dent school system. This was operated with state assistance, 
a city tax, and by tuition from pupils who came from out- 
side the city limits. A new building was soon begun on a 
new location on the hill just North of the old building. In 
this building the first four-year high school in Clayton was 
established in 1920. The first graduating class was composed 
of one boy, Lamar Smith, who was graduated in 1921. In 
1925 the independent system of the City of Clayton was 
abolished by an act of the Legislature. In April 1925 the 
county board of education established a 4-year county high 
school. Soon thereafter a bond issue was voted and the pres- 
ent building begun. The old property on the hill was sold 
to the county board, titles to the present property transferred 
to the county board, and soon the south wing was added. 
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The lumber from the old building is now a part of the 
Gymnasium which was begun in 1934 with CWA assistance. 
Since this time the shop, home economics building, canning 
plant, lunch room, and primary building have been added. 
Presently the plant houses the elementary pupils from the 
Clayton district, the 10th and 11th grades from Persimmon, 
and all the high school pupils from Mountain city, Antioch, 
Lake Burton, and most of those from Tiger. A few from 
Tiger go to Lakemont. Timpson was consolidated at Clayton 
in 1928 and Germany in 1943. 

It is well to give a few facts concerning the funds that 
have been available for operation of schools. Previous to 
1870 the state funds usually ran from $300.00 to $800.00 
per year. For the year 1873 the financial records show an 
expenditure of $858.92, Mr. R. E. Cannon was designated 
to go to Atlanta for the funds. He brought to the Supt. 
$806.02 and was paid $3.00 expenses for the trip. Up to 1911 
the source of income for public schools was from state funds, 
poll tax, tuition, and convict hire. Funds for a few selected 
years are as follows: 1887—$1,007.88, 1906—$6,636.29, 1914— 
$6,318.89, 1925—$19,617.96, 1933—$31,749.12, 1937—$36.- 
155.88, 1942—$89,231.73 and in 1947—$252,058.99 including 
Federal funds for lunch room, building fund, transportation, 
etc. (It is to be noted that previous to 1945, when all funds 
were consolidated in one county fund, there is no accounting 
in the above figures for local tax or tuition collected and 
handled by local trustees.) It appears that there was no county 
tax levied for schools before 1914. The cash book for this year 
records $1,000.00 as the amount collected. 

The public school term previous to 1910 ran from 2 to 4 
months in the spring and summer. In 1910 it was for 5 
months. The terms varied from year to year and in 1934 
ran for only three months. There were extended terms on 
a tuition basis. In 1937 the state passed the “Seven Month 
School Law” and provided funds to finance it. High Schools 
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were run for nine months and it was not until 1940 that all 
the schools in the county went on a full nine months term. 

Transportation: As schools have been consolidated it has 
been necessary to add transportation facilities. This cor- 
responds very closely with the dates of consolidation in the 
various areas. The first item of transportation on record is 
~ in 1927 when Miss Ola Nicholson was paid $30.00 a month 
to carry a few pupils in a model T Ford from the abandoned 
school at Mt. Pleasant to Pleasant Ridge where she was 
teaching. The first county owned transportation equipment 
was purchased in 1945. As of the date of this writing fourteen 
buses serve the schools of the county. They are so routed that 
every child has transportation available if he or she lives 
outside reasonable walking distance, usually considered not 
more than one and one-half miles, of the school. ‘This is 
provided from grades | through 11 and over 1000 pupils are: 
transported daily. 

Georgia Power Company and the Federal Forestry Service: 
Forty to sixty years ago the center of population on the 
county was largely along the Tallulah River with the Clay- 
ton District being one of the smaller. ‘This has been changed 
largely by two main developments. George Power Company 
began its present development on the Tallulah River about 
1911 and has finally developed the present series of lakes. 
This removed many people from the county while others 
shifted toward the North and South highway. The Federal 
Government established a National Forest about 1914 and 
as mountainous and sub-marginal land has become available 
it has been purchased. As purchases have increased the popu- 
lation has been further shifted. 

As a result of these developments more than 65% of the 
landed area of the county is in National Forest and from 
10% to 15% is owned by the Georgia Power Company. ‘This 
is mentioned only to show the effect on schools. It has re- 
sulted in vast areas being partially or completely depopulated, 
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which has caused schools to be abandoned for lack of stu- 
dents. It has made it necessary to consolidate other schools. 
This trend is still going on until several schools have vacant 
class rooms and continue to struggle for existance while the 
Clayton school is struggling for space to handle the increased 
enrollment. The total school population has not greatly in- 
creased in thirty years, it has just shifted. These two develop- 
ments have been of great help in financing the schools. ‘The 
Forestry Department pays to the county 1214% of the total 
profits from sale of forest products. This has varied from 
year to year and is now growing. The income in 1925 was 
$1,592.99, 1927—-$852.95, 1941—$1,319.53 while in 1947 it 
amounted to $5,975.15. The Georgia Power Company pays 
approximately 65% of the total county school tax. 

Lunch Rooms: School lunch rooms began with the in- 
dividual teachers warming what was brought by the children, 
making soup at times, and by putting a large boiler on the 
heater to heat hot-chocolate on cold days. In 1937 the WPA, 
as a relief measure, in connection with the Woman’s Club, 
P.-T. A.’s, and other interested groups began the operation 
of the school lunch program. This has grown until every 
white school has a lunch room which offers a balanced meal 
to every child. These are sponsored by the county board, 
the Ordinary, and various community groups. The Federal 
Government pays 7c per meal and the pupils pay varying 
amounts toward the operation. Meals are served to all chil- 
dren desiring to eat, even those who are unable to pay are 
not turned away. Out of an average daily attendance of ap- 
proximately 1700, 1400 average eating at the lunch rooms. 
The total operation cost for labor, food, equipment, etc., 
runs well over $50,000.00 for the year 1947-48. 

Rabun County Library: In recent years Rabun County 
has been a leader in the operation of a county library and 
bookmobile. The present library program had its meager 
beginning in 1937 when the WPA gave assistance and helped 
employ personnel for its operation. It was first located in a 
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small room in the upstairs of the Court House and later 
moved to the Grand Jury room where it remains at present. 
Rabun County began the operation of the second book- 
mobile in the state to carry books and materials on regular 
schedule over the county thus affording reading material for 
young and old. During the months schools are in operation 
the bookmobile makes weekly trips to the schools and during 
the summer months it operates a regular schedule over the 
county still serving both groups. ‘The total yearly circulation 
has exceeded 80,000 several times. At present it has outgrown 
the present space and plans are at hand for a new building. 


As we view the progress of education in Rabun County 
over the years we marvel at the things that have been done, 
we admire those who have so earnestly and consistently 
striven for better schools. We sometimes wonder how so 
much could be done with so little. We check the teaching 
personnel over the years and find the names of so many of 
our leading citizens, so many who would have continued 
except they had to leave the profession to enter better pay- 
ing positions. Much excellent talent has been lost to the 
schools. People appear more and more conscious of the neces- 
sity of better schools and the financial conditions have been 
partially remedied. There is still much to do. The curri- 
culum should be broadened to train every child in the things 
most needed for his life’s work. Schools should be so attrac- 
tive and interesting that a higher percentage will graduate 
from high school. The writer is glad to have had some little 
part in this development and is looking forward to greater 
and better opportunities for Rabun County’s children. 


PART III. 


OUR SHARE 
IN THE FOUNDING OF THE 
SCHOOL AT RABUN GAP 


CHAPTER IX 


OUR SHARE IN THE FOUNDING OF THE SCHOOL 
AT RABUN GAP 


The complete story of getting this school established on a 
permanent basis should include the part of my associate as 
head of the Nacoochee Institute and the merger of the two 
schools which covered a period of 10 years before the end 
of my work. However, it is only the story of my own efforts 
that I am to tell here. 

Both my wife and I are descended from families that were 
among the first white people that came into the valley around 
Rabun Gap to find places to build their homes. I could never 
have gone back into this mountain region and started this 
school and kept it going without her help. Her part in the 
undertaking has been as important as my own. Our story 
is a personal account of a personal piece of work. I have 
always shrunk from telling it because I disliked the publicity 
of it, and yet I have had to use it as an appeal in raising the 
money that the undertaking required. 

So many people have asked me to leave to the public an 
account of the principal things in our background and in 
our long struggle to establish the School that I am placing 
it here in the last chapter of this book. A fact of first impor- 
tance is that the School came into existence on account of 
the extreme conditions of isolation, illiteracy, and poverty 
that prevailed in the county at the time it was started. A fact 
of equal importance is that we ourselves in our struggle to 
obtain an education had been part and parcel of the condi- 
tions that we were to deal with. 

We began in the summer of 1903, now 45 years ago. In 
view of the fine school buildings and the large public school 
funds that Rabun County has now, it is a far cry to get back 
to what it had as shown by the official figures of that day. 
Some of the things are so unbelievable that it sounds like 
fiction to the young people of this generation to relate them 
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here as the truth of history. Although little groups of chil- 
dren were taught from three to five months in little log 
houses or weatherboarded shanties and in as many as 35 
places, all public school property of the county was officially 
reported in 1900 at less than $5000. There was no railroad 
and no graded or paved highways. The census of 1900 showed 
that one-fifth of the voters could neither read nor write. 

There is an old saying that a man is part of all he has 
met. If this is true, then I was part of the isolation of this 
mountain region, for I was a man grown before I had ever 
ridden on a railroad. I was part of its illiteracy, for at the 
age of 20 years I was still studying the spellingbook. I was 
also part of its poverty, for when I undertook this great ad- 
venture I had no means of my own. 


Things that Prepared Us for this Task 


The struggle of obtaining an education for ourselves ex- 
tended all the way from our childhood until I was at the age 
of 30 years and my wife was five years younger. In this long 
struggle there were many things that prepared us for the 
achievement that we were finally to accomplish. It was to 
be a farm school where boys and girls situated as we had 
been and where whole families who were tenant farmers 
could educate their children and make a living. We were 
both reared on farms and in families in which everybody 
had to work. We were both fortunate in having parents who 
trained us in the love of work and in the principles of good 
character and good behavior. 

In my long career I have known many kinds of schools, 
from the little log cabin school in this county to the oldest 
university on this continent. But as I look back upon it now 
I realize that my father’s farm under old Massengale moun- 
tain in the Little Tennessee Valley was one of the best in- 
stitutions that it was ever my good fortune to attend. My 
father in his young manhood was the kind of man who 
dared to make two trips to California when gold was 
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discovered there. He first went by sail ship and the Isthmus 
of Panama. His second trip was by ox wagon across the plains. 
In California he dug out the gold with which he was able to 
purchase from the other heirs 400 acres of the farm on which 
he was born. Then he and my mother got married and estab- 
lished the home in which we six children were reared. In her 
own way my mother was no less a soldier than he. It was from 
these two people that I inherited something of the courage 
and perseverance that it takes to pursue a distant goal. 

In the family in which my wife was born in ‘Towns County 
there were twelve children. Both farms on which we were 
reared were large enough to use whole families as tenant 
farmers. Our having thus lived on farms on which we were 
used to working with tenant families, each having a number 
of children, was an experience out of which we were able to 
establish the plan for whole families which is one of the 
school’s most unique and constructive features. 

A further preparation was the influence of two pioneer 
teachers from whom we gained the inspiration of aims and 
ideals that have had an influence upon our lives through 
all the years. In the old field school which he conducted at 
Rabun Gap in the period before the public schools got 
started I was a pupil of the noted teacher W. A. Curtis. I 
received from him the same kind of training that I had from 
my father and mother at home. The character of this remark- 
able man and what he meant to many boys and girls of this 
county who became its leading citizens is fittingly set forth 
at another place in this book by Mrs. Charles T. Brown, who 
was also one of his pupils. 

The other teacher, then a young man scarcely a year older 
than I and known only in this mountain region, was none 
other than George W. Truett, who became the famous Bap- 
tist minister. It was in his school at Hiawassee that my wife 
and I first met. After the Truetts moved to Texas we were 
in school together at Hiawassee for three more years. I have 
never forgotten the day and the hour on which our school 
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days at Hiawassee came to an end. I was telling her good-bye 
with one arm run through the bridle reins of a prancing: 
young horse that had been sent over to bring me home. It 
was then and there that we parted with a pledge to go to 
college and then get married. 


Our First Teaching 


At Rabun Gap and Hiawassee we learned enough to get 
a third grade license to teach a three months public school 
in the summer and early fall. My wife’s first school was in 
the community in Towns County near her home which is 
still known as “‘Scat-away’’. My first teaching was in a similar 
neighborhood in this county on Kelly’s creek then known 
as ‘“Scuffletown’”’. The pay for the three months was $70. 

After a year at old Emory College at Oxford, Georgia, 
where I managed in part to work my way, I was out of money. 
The ‘Truetts were then in Texas. It was then that my as- 
sociation with them began again. I first taught for a year 
with George Truett’s brother, Luther Truett, in a Texas 
‘high school of which he was Principal. George Truett had 
then become a minister and was a student at Baylor Uni- 
versity. We got him to preach our Commencement sermon. 
Anxious to get back in college, I then, at ‘Truett’s suggestion, 
went to Baylor and was with him for a year as a student in 
that institution. 


Why I Went to Harvard 

After a year at Baylor University I was out of money again. 
I was then in my 27th year, in a strange country, a thousand 
miles from home, and for a time with no prospects of going 
on to college. ‘his was the darkest interval in all my strug- 
gles to obtain a collegiate education. At this gloomy time 
something happened that finally had as much to do with 
the success of founding the School as any decision that I ever 
made. I happened to pick up in the Baylor library a pamphlet 
that contained the story of how a few students managed to 
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go to Harvard College, though a rich man’s school, and 
find jobs at which they worked their way. I was tired of 
dropping out of school and working a year to get back in 
school again. I resolved to go to Harvard for the simple 
reason that it offered a chance to work my way. 


With the help of a railroad pass from Congressman Carter 
Tate who was then at Washington, I managed to get back 
home from Texas. Even my father was discouraged when I 
told him I was going North to finish my education. My good 
old friend and neighbor, Uncle Roland Coffee, who had al- 
ways taken an interest in me, was in despair when my father 
told him about it. For years he had wanted to know each 
time I came home whether I had graduated. Said he to my 
father, “I hain’t never been to no college. I don’t know 
nothin’ about a college. But there must be a heap to larn at 
a college, or Andy must larn mighty slow.” 

With a little money that my father helped me to scrape 
together and a scalper’s ticket from Atlanta to Boston, I ar- 
rived at the town of Cambridge in which Harvard College 
is situated with $30 in my pocket. I left my baggage at the 
railroad station and set out to find a job at which I could 
earn my board and room rent before going to the college 
to register. I didn’t know that the towns around Boston are 
so jammed together that when you have crossed a street you 
are out of one and in another. 

This first day in the search of a job was a sample of the 
many tests of my courage in the lonely and dreary struggle 
upon which I had ventured. I rang door bells at which the 
rent of a room was $250 against the $30 that I had. ‘Towards 
the end of the day, tired and discouraged, I engaged a room 
and bed for the night for 50 cents, but failing to take the 
name and number, I lost the place and never found it again. 
Fortunately I hadn’t paid for the room and had no baggage 
with me. So I had lost nothing there of any value. 


The next day I accepted a job at a large restaurant where 
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I earned my room rent and board for that year by waiting 
on the tables, tending the furnace, and doing other chores. 
I then went to the college and registered as a student. I didn't 
know until then that the place where I had found the job 
was in a neighboring town and a mile from the college yard. 
There was no direct trolley line, and the distance was a mile 
that I had to walk through the snow and blizzards of the 
New England winter. | 

The tuition bill for the year was $150, payable $75 at the 
middle of the year and $75 at Commencement. Luckily I 
was soon given the work of keeping the attendance record 
of students in classes to which I belonged. In that way the 
tuition bill was paid. 

Although I finished the first year and earned a free scholar- 
ship that would pay the tuition bill for the next year, I con- 
tracted a cold in the northern winter that prevented me 
from going back to Harvard until two years later. ‘Those two. 
years I spent in the warmer climate of the University of 
Georgia by getting an appointment on the Joe Brown Loan 
Fund. There I did the work required for the A. B. degree 
and took also the one-year course of the Law School. 

I then decided that instead of practicing law I would go 
back to Harvard and prepare myself for college teaching of 
English Composition and Literature. With two more years 
there I took the A. B. and the A. M. degrees. In those years 
I met most of my expenses by private tutoring and waiting 
on the tables at one of the dining halls. Back at Baylor in 
Texas, George Truett had become a Trustee of that univers- 
ity and there was a vacancy at the head of the English de- 
partment. At Truett’s suggestion I applied for the position 
and received the appointment. Back in Georgia all through 
these years I kept in touch with the girl that I left behind me. 
By teaching part of the time and working her way, she was 
finishing at the Georgia State College for Women when I 
was finishing at Harvard. 
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Giving Up Our Position at Baylor University 


Now that I had a position with a good salary, we got mar- 
ried in the following summer, and in the early autumn were 
comfortably settled at Baylor University. We began there in 
a very happy state of mind and felt that we had before us a 
career in higher education for which I had been preparing. 
However, when we came back to this county on summer 
vacations a change began to take place in our thoughts and 
feelings. We began to see here a county in the condition that 
any visitor engaged in education would see it from an out- 
side point of view. Things were in the shape that I have 
described at the outset of this story. It was the county in 
which I was born, my own, my native land, and I was one 
of the few natives that had ever gone to college. 


' After seeing these conditions on three vacations, and with 
the light before us, we began to feel that it was our duty and 
responsibility to try to get something done for the children 
of our own country instead of teaching boys and girls in 
Texas who had no such claims upon us. 


It was no light matter to give up a position with good pay 
at the head of a college department and stake our future 
on the chances of success or failure in a personal venture in 
this mountain country for which we had neither the means 
of our own nor any organized support. On the other hand I 
must admit that I was about to make a decision in which I 
was influenced more by sentimental reasons than by business 
considerations. In the very poetry that I was teaching in the 
college there were the patriotic lines of Sir Walter Scott, 


‘“‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
That never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land?” 


There was also the stanza in the elegy written in a country 
churchyard by Sir Thomas Gray. It describes so well the 
tragedy of the mountain boy and girl who are deprived of 
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the advantages of an education and all other opportunities 
of being of any account. No two pieces of literature have had 
more to do with the use that I have made of my life than 
the one above quoted and the following four lines: 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


The President of Baylor University was an outstanding 
young man who had come up the hard way. He seemed to 
appreciate my work of three years in the English department 
and didn’t want me to leave. But as soon as we made our 
decision I gave him my resignation and told him I was going 
back to the mountains to undertake a work there. A horse 
and buggy was sent to meet us at the head of the railroad 
at Tallulah Falls. Our daughter Ruth was then a baby in 
her mother’s arms just four months old. As we drove up 
through the county over the old winding and narrow road, 
I realized that I was risking a fling of my life and of the life 
of my wife and child in the thing that we were undertaking 
to do. 


Judge Bleckley’s Letter 


Many of my friends in the community and county felt that 
I was making a crazy kind of decision, and that I was under- 
taking something with which I would never succeed. My 
father warned me that, as he put it, “You will wear out your 
life on old rocky Rabun County and have nothing to show 
for it.” It was my mother, however, who said that if I wanted 
to undertake it I should be encouraged to go ahead. When 
I told my good friend Judge Bleckley about it that first sum- 
mer when he was visiting our family and other friends in 
the county, he at first expressed the very grave fear that I 
might not accomplish enough to justify the sacrifices of a 
higher career in education for which I had been so long 
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preparing. But in the following winter when we had the 
main building under construction, he gave me at his home 
in Atlanta a testimonial that has always sustained and in- 
spired my efforts. I have tried to live up to it and have always 
treasured it as one of the most precious things that any one 
has ever said about me and for me. As the Judge handed it 
to me he said ,“‘Andrew, I have gone on your bond.” ‘The 
following is the unique letter that only the Judge could 
write: 


Atlanta, Georgia, January 4, 1904. 


To the Prosperous and Generous: 


Rabun is my native county, and I have kept in close touch 
with its people all my life. I know their needs and their 
resources. With a few rare exceptions, they are an excellent 
population—none better anywhere within the range of my 
acquaintance. 

But they are poor. There is no school above elementary 
grade within the limits of the county. Children in that region 
abound; the valleys and hillsides literally swarm with them, 
and many of them have as bright minds as can be found 
on Earth. 

An effort is now being made to construct and maintain a 
school at which these children, or a due proportion of them, 
can obtain a practical education. The leader in this good 
cause is Professor Andrew J. Ritchie, himself a native of 
the county, and one of the natives who have managed to 
obtain a collegiate education. 

He is devoting his time and energies to this noble work 
as a labor of love, and without the hope of other reward 
than the good which others may derive from it in years to 
come. 

I have known him from his childhood, and have known 
his parents and his grandparents from my own early man- 
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hood. I vouch for his fidelity, and pledge myself for the 
honest application of all funds which may be entrusted to 
him for the purpose above referred to. Moreover, I appeal 
to all the able and willing to aid him with such contributions 
as they can afford. 


Very respectfully, 
Logan E. Bleckley 


How We Got Started 


We owe a great deal to my father and mother, then a pair 
of old people, for the start we were able to make with their 
help. They took us into the old home and there gave us a 
place from which we could work for the first two years. We 
had just two pieces of equipment to begin with. One was a 
typewriting machine which was the only one in the county 
at that time. With that and my wife as my secretary, we be- 
gun to build up a mailing list with people outside of the 
county and began to receive some money in small contribu- 
tions. Our other equipment was a horse and buggy which 
we used in a canvass for subscriptions in the Rabun Gap 
community and in other districts of the county. With the 
work of that summer the total amount subscribed within 
the county was about $5,000. The subscriptions ranged from 
$100 down to one dollar. There were many subscriptions to 
be paid in manual labor. There were about 20 men and 
women in the Valley whose pledges were $100 each. The first 
Board of Trustees were chosen from the subscribers in the 
community and in the county. 

No better location could have been selected for the main 
building than the central hilltop from which it could be 
seen from all the roads in the neighborhood. ‘The view which 
that site gave of the circular rim of the mountains that sur- 
round the valley was inspiring. I gave my personal note 
signed as agent for the first five acres on which this build- 
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ing was erected. It was to be of two stories and a complete 
basement, which was built of large blocks of granite easily 
obtained from a ledge that lay along the foot of a nearby 
mountain. The design was the gift of Judge Bleckley. It was 
drawn at his request by his son, Haralson Bleckley of Atlanta, 
who was a brilliant architect. So far as I know, it was the first 
blueprint of a school building in the history of the county. 


Our First Crisis 


We came to our first crisis in the fall of that first year 
when the time came to start the work on the building. A 
wave of discouragement had come over the community when 
it became known that the building would cost $10,000, or 
twice as much as the $5,000 raised in subscriptions within 
the county. I had in Ed Powell, Andy Grist, Dr. Garland, Joe 
Dickerson, as Treasurer, and David Rickman as Superinten- 
dent of construction, a building committee of five as loyal 
and true men as I ever worked with in any undertaking. But 
it was no such simple matter as that of a school board having 
the money in the bank and letting a contract. 

There was no sufficient sum of money in hand with which 
the building committee could begin. We had only the signed 
subscriptions and there were not more than half a dozen men 
in the community who could pay their pledges of $100 in 
cash. There were the usual doubting Thomases and the talk 
went around that the project would have to be abandoned. 
In this situation I had to bolster up the spirits of the people 
by telling them if I hadn’t believed we could raise more 
money outside of the county than within it, 1 would never 
have started the undertaking. 

It was on a cold Saturday afternoon late in the autumn that 
a group of the most determined men of the community met 
with me in a conference. It was a question of whether we 
would go forward with the undertaking or allow it to fall 
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through. In this conference were such men as J. A. Martin, 
John R. Scruggs, and J. N. Fisher. I shall never forget the 
grim determination of this small group at that meeting. 
Those who could pay their pledges of $100 in cash gave the 
money to the Treasurer of the building committee and 
endorsed the promissory notes of the others. 

I have always looked back upon that memorable meeting 
as the passing of our first crisis. In the ultimate founding of 
the School it was the crossing of the Rubicon. With the small 
amount of money placed at their disposal, the building com- 
mittee at once put men and teams to work at clearing off the 
top of the hill and grading the site of the main building. 
Other men and teams began to haul in the stone for the 
basement story. A great deal of this work was done by men 
whose subscriptions were to be paid in manual labor. A 
couple of native stone-masons were then employed at two 
dollars per day to build the walls of the basement. ‘The wages 
for common labor paid at that time were just a dollar a day. 
That was the pay of David Rickman as Superintendent of 
all building operations. 

This was not an assuring way to launch the founding of 
an institution. It was a slow and time-consuming method. 
But it was the only way. It took two years to complete the 
building. There were intervals in which the work was en- 
tirely suspended. But the plan had certain advantages. It 
committed the people of the community to the undertaking 
as their own enterprise. The adoption of a pay-as-you-go 
plan was a way of keeping out of any heavy debt. It gave 
the people of the community enough time for their resources 
to be drawn into it. They felt that they were making an in- 
vestment in something from which the returns would flow 
back to them. Although part of them were often in disagree- 
ment with me about the kind of school that it was to be, and 
there was a great deal of controversy about it, nevertheless 
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the debate that went on was a means of making a stronger 
community and of increasing its effort. 


Mr. Prince Hodgson, Our First Benefactor 

Our second crisis came in the spring season that followed 
the first hard winter. Back in December I had gone to Athens 
on my first money raising trip outside of the county. From 
the Chancellor of the State University to whom I went for 
suggestions, I got the rather cold response that in his opinion 
a mountain school would be to most people quite a remote 
matter. He said, however, that there was one man in Athens, 
Mr. Prince Hodgson, who might be interested in my story. 

Without any letter of introduction and on a late winter 
afternoon, I found Mr. Hodgson at his desk in his office 
looking over the books of his business. When I had reeled 
off my story as rapidly as I could, telling him that it was to 
be a school where boys would be taught to farm and girls 
to cook and keep house, he told me that he believed I had 
got hold of a good thing and got hold of the right end of it, 
and that as soon as he got his subscriptions to other causes 
out of the way he would look into it, and if he thought well 
of it he would try to help me. 

It had taken all the winter to complete the basement story. 
On a Saturday afternoon all the money that we had had been 
turned over to David Rickman as Superintendent to meet 
the week’s payroll. The hands were finishing up the day’s 
work. Part of the sills had been laid down on top of the walls 
of the basement for the erection of the two upper stories. 
Two of David Rickman’s boys with two of his teams, work- 
ing at the wages of $2 per day, were unloading lumber from 
their wagons. The men were being paid off. We were out of 
money and the work was to be again suspended. 

As the sun was going down and all the hands were leaving, 
David Rickman and I had remained there at the building 
in a quandary of how we were to get the work started again. 
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As we stood there we saw a boyish looking young fellow with 
a driver behind two bay horses turning in at the gate at the 
foot of the hill and coming up to where we were. As he got 
out and introduced himself, he told us that he was Ned 
Hodgson of Athens, and that his father, Mr. Prince Hodgson, 
had sent him up there to investigate the school situation. 
After looking around, he took me aside and asked me a few 
questions. He then told me that his father had authorized 
him to make us an offer of $1000, provided we could raise 
$1500 in the community to match it. 

I shall never forget the smile that spread over David Rick- 
man’s face, and the gleam of happiness that came into his 
deep blue eyes, when I went back to him and told him that 
good news. The next day was Sunday. We had a school meet- 
ing at the Baptist church in place of the preaching service. 
There Ned Hodgson stated his father’s offer and it was 
promptly and unanimously accepted. 


The Help of Uncle Billy Witham | 

In the second summer we had another windfall like that 
which came from Mr. Hodgson. The building was under 
roof, but we were again out of money. It was the noted 
banker and philanthropist, Uncle Billy Witham, who came 
to our rescue. I had borrowed a little money from him while 
in college and had paid it back out of my college teaching. 
His visit was in response to my letter telling him that I had 
come back to the mountains to start a school and needed his 
help. At a mass meeting of the citizens his offer was to give 
$1000 on condition of our raising $1500 in the community 
within 30 days to match it. It was accepted at once by our 
finding 15 men who each agreed to under write the raising 
of $100. 


Getting the Day School Established 
We were starting an institution that was ultimately to be 
in three parts so as to deal with each element of the popula- 
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tion around it. Our first task was to start the day school which 
was to be a community school for the children of the whole 
valley. Without having the building entirely completed and 
furnished, we announced that the first session of school would 
be opened in the fall of the second year after the building 
was begun. This was in 1905. ‘The two short-term public 
schools which were being conducted almost within sight of 
each other on opposite sides of the valley were brought to- 
gether with an enrollment of 135 pupils. ‘These children 
were to be given a nine months term and their teachers were 
to be college graduates. But the public school money was 
less than half of what the operating expenses of the session 
would be. 


My First Campaign in Atlanta 


In preparation for the opening of that first school session, 
I spent several weeks of that summer in the first money rais- 
ing campaign that I ever made in Atlanta. There and in 
Athens I found 25 people, including Mr. Hodgson, who each 
gave $100 to make a total of $2500 to supplement the public 
school funds of that first year. My next campaign was to find 
in Georgia 100 people who would each subscribe $250, pay- 
able $50 per year for five years, so as to provide an annual 
income of $5000 with which to keep the school going during 
that period and to make minor improvements of the property. 


Bringing All of the Children of the Valley Together 


Back in the other parts of the valley there were in all three 
or four little short-term public schools that I hoped in the 
long run to consolidate with the central day school that had 
been started. This was at first one of the things that seemed 
impossible to bring about. There was no such thing as school 
transportation on which such a consolidation would depend. 
The roads in the community were neither graded nor paved. 
There was no such thing as a school bus to bring the children 
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to school and take them back home dry shod. However, this 
dream was eventually to come true. In the course of years 
graveled roads were built around the entire rim of the valley 
and the children were brought in school buses from the outer 
parts of it. 


Protecting the Rights of the Community in the Main School 


In the development of the institution as a whole, it became 
necessary to build a separate school plant on its own campus 
in order for the day pupils to have a different daily schedule 
from that of the boarding pupils working their way. I had 
then to face the serious question of how the day school was 
to be separated from the main school without sacrificing the 
rights of the children of the community in the school which 
their parents had started and which they felt was their very 
own. I was myself so completely a member of the community 
that I looked at this question from its point of view. I knew 
as the community did that the day school was the mother 
of the main school. It had been started on the spot on which 
the central building of the main school was now to occupy. 
With the help of lawyers I was able to solve this problem 
by creating a community school corporation as a branch of 
the main school and with the provision that it should always 
have its supervision and support. In that way the equity of 
the children of the community is protected and perpetuated 
for all time to come. They have been made the heirs and 
beneficiaries of all assets and resources that the institution 
may have as a whole. I regard this as one of the most construc- 
tive things that I have ever done. 


The Help of My Brother with 
Boys and Girls Working their Way 

As soon as we began to take boarding pupils we drew my 
brother Robert into the work. He was affectionately known 
to the students as “Uncle Bob’. He had grown up on the 
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farm as I did, and attended the University of Georgia until 
the Junior year. He was both a good farmer and a good 
teacher. He could teach a group half of the day in the class- 
room and work with them in the other half on the farm. 
He had an abounding good humor and knew how to instil 
into the students the spirit and attitude that a genuine farm- 
ing school requires. There were times when the undertaking 
would have failed if it had not been for this brother, who 
was my silent partner. He was always at his post when I had 
to be away, and he and my wife held the undertaking to- 
gether at critical times until I could come to their rescue. 
He was with us until the last year of his life. We suffered 
a great loss and a great sorrow in his passing. 


Our First Colony of Boarding Students 


We started the plan for boarding students by announcing 
that for the first year we would take just 20 pupils, ten boys 
and ten girls, who could meet the requirements. They had 
to be of very limited means, of sound health, eager for an 
education, apt to learn, willing to work, and not under 14 
years of age. These 20 boys and girls were organized on the 
plan of a large family living on a farm, the boys doing the 
farm work and the girls the domestic work, and all sharing 
in the making of a living just as a farming family does at 
home. The work done by the students was honest and sincere. 
In our administration it was never the make-believe kind 
of work that students at some farm schools pretend to do. 
The program for nine months was half the day in school 
and the other half at work. The fee for tuition was $50 per 
year. Those who could not pay that sum remained at the 
school through the summer and paid it in work. 


As seen by the people of the surrounding country who had 
never known such an institution, the plan was so novel that 
it had a great deal of opposition, and it took many years to 
live this down. On the other hand the idea of a school where 
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boys and girls who could bring no money were working their 
way made a powerful appeal to Mr. Hodgson and my other 
supporters in the outside world. ‘To them, a boy or girl work- 
ing their way through school was an exceptional student. 
So they looked upon the school as a place for the making of 
self-made people. Mr. Hodgson often said that when he saw 
the boys and girls working for their schooling with so much 
enthusiasm it made him feel like shelling out his last dollar 
to help them. It was with Mr. Hodgson’s money that the first 
dormitory for boys was improvised out of an unfinished farm 
house. We look back with no little pride upon the kind of 
boys and girls that came to us back there who had no other 
chance of an education. In many cases we literally took the 
boy or girl, as we said, from the last cabin up the creek. We 
touched families in every part of the county. We can point 
today to leading citizens in this county and in other com- 
munities who came to us from the hardest surroundings. 


Consolidating the Central Property 


Of all the problems that I had to solve, the consolidation 
of what is now the central part of the 1800 acre school farm 
was the most difficult and costly. ‘This part of the property 
had been the center of the old Rabun Gap community. There 
were a dozen or more homes and the land was held in small 
parcels. T’o make it all the more difficult for the School to 
acquire the farm that it needed right around it, the railroad 
came too soon. The place was chosen for a railroad station, 
and a large part of acreage was laid out in town lots which 
were purchased by a number of people. The town did not 
develop, but all this made it so the School had to acquire 
the area in many purchases and at higher than normal prices. 


With the School in the center of this location, I was in 
the position of a man wanting to buy all the land that joined 
him. I proceeded in the determination not to let any piece 
of land get away from me when it came on the market. But 
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I had to wait until it was for sale or pay a price that the 
owner would take. In some cases I was held up for an ex- 
horbitant price when the owner saw that I had acquired all 
the other ground around him. The deeds will show that in 
all there were about 35 land purchases. My having to make 
so many land transactions and to raise money for that pur- 
pose made it appear that I was buying a great deal more land 
than was really purchased. I managed at last to effect a fairly 
complete consolidation. The last purchase was a parcel of 
16 acres in the very center of the property which I had never 
been able to get. Part of it lay within 75 yards of the girls’ 
dormitory. It came in the year before the end of my ad- 
ministration. With an addition made recently, the entire in- 
vestment in the school farm is now approximately $150,000. 


The Generosity of Mr. Hodgson 


All the time from the first year that Mr. Hodgson began 
with us he was our constant supporter. He soon began to 
spend part of each summer at the School and to make im- 
provements of the property with his own money. He built 
a summer home within the school circle and left it to the 
School in his will. He was not as wealthy as some of my 
other supporters, and he had nine children. On the day that 
he was 70 years of age he called all of his children together 
and gave each one $10,000 worth of stock in his business. He 
then told them that he was taking the School into the family 
to make the 10th child and made it an equal gift of $10,000. 

By the year 1910 Mr. Hodgson had seen enough of our 
operations to know that the school farm should be much 
expanded. He brought his brother, Mr. Asbury Hodgson, 
up from Athens to spend a week with him at the School, 
and also Miss Mildred Rutherford, who was the leader of 
the Daughters of the Confederacy. The result of a week’s 
study of the School and its needs by these three people was 
that the two brothers proposed to give $10,000 for the pur- 
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chase of land on the east side of the farm on condition that 
the Daughters would raise $10,000 for the expansion on the 
south side. These two additions to the property were com- 
pleted in 1911. 


Mr. Hodgson was not only my helper but also my advisor 
and guide. He caught the vision of the School’s whole plan. 
He lived to see all three of its departments established, as a 
school for all elements of the population around it, day 
pupil, boarding pupil, and whole families. Of all the School's 
benefactors, this man was our most intimate friend and, in 
proportion to his means, our greatest benefactor. He took - 
hold with us at the beginning and when our prospects for 
ultimate success were the least assuring. He had the same 
faith that we had in the final outcome. It was his faith and 
his vision as well as ours that was finally rewarded. My wife 
and I have had no other personal friend like him. He passed 
away in 1919. It is fitting that the main building at the 
School, which is a fire-proof structure erected at a cost of 
$100,000, is named Hodgson Hall in his memory. 


Mr. Asbury Hodgson, who was associated with his brother 
in business, now became equally interested with him in the 
School. What he gave while living and left for the School in 
his will was likewise approximately one-tenth of his wealth. 
From the beginning which they made at this time with the 
Hodgsons, the Daughters of the Confederacy have continued 
their interest in the School each year until now. They have 
built three cottages for families of the farm settlement on 
the land which they paid for. They have thus had a large 
share in the development of this unique feature of the insti- 
tution. They also started the school library by giving the 
Emily Hendree Park collection of books as its first unit. 


A Campaign for $30,000 


Following the expansion of the school farm to its natural 
boundary on the east side by the Hodgsons and on the south 


ERNEST WOODRUFF 
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A Typical Group in the Farm Settlement for Whole Families 
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side by the Daughters of the Confederacy, I undertook on 
my own initiative in 1914 to work out the expansion on the 
north side by the purchase of the fine body of land in the 
Neville and Wikle properties and adjacent parcels on Betty's 
creek. By offering the liberal price of $20,000, I induced the 
owners to give bond for title by which the land would re- 
main their own in case I failed to raise the money to pay 
for it by a fixed date, and so as not to involve the School 
with the debt. 

I had interested Mr. Prince Hodgson and also Mr. George 
Parrott of Atlanta, who had been reared as an orphan boy in 
the mountains of ‘Tennessee and had come to Georgia and 
made a great fortune in the lumber industry. In this venture 
I was caught in one of the hardest places that I ever had 
to get through. Just as we were about to launch the campaign 
to raise the $20,000 the first World War suddenly came down 
on Europe. By cutting off the shipping of cotton and other 
commodities it created a panic in Georgia in which it was 
impossible to raise any money for most of two years, and the 
school was running in debt on its operating expenses. 


At this time I had on the Board of Trustees two or three 
prominent Atlanta business men who were not as much in- 
terested in my struggle as Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Parrott were. 
In the fall of 1915 I went to Atlanta to launch a campaign 
for the $20,000 and for $10,000 additional for operating and 
other expenses. When I called a meeting of the ‘Trustees 
and submitted a financial statement, the Atlanta Trustees 
shook their heads and declined to do anything. They coldly 
declared that they saw nothing ahead of me but failure. Mr. 
Hodgson, who was present and himself a Trustee, only said 
that he had seen me in many hard situations and believed 
that I would work my way out of this one. 

With the backing of Mr. Parrott and Mr. Hodgson I then 
launched a campaign in Georgia for the $30,000. It was 
started with the proposal of Mr. Parrott to be one of ten men 
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who would each give $3000. Mr. Hodgson pledged $3000 
for himself and $3000 from the estate of his brother. It took 
me several months to find the ten subscribers. I didn’t go 
home at Christmas and not until I had completed the cam- 


paign. 


One of My Wife’s Letters 

This was one of the many times in which my wife and I 
passed through the suspense of long and anxious hours. But 
we were young and strong and felt that we had time on our 
side. We had a good plan and a good story. We felt that we 
had a good cause, and in it all we believed that the God of 
battles was with us. We had agreed upon a motto that we 
would strive to make a piece of work so good and make our 
own sacrifices for it so complete that others would make it 
live. The following letter from my wife in the crisis of that 
year marks one of the high points in our whole struggle. I 
have kept it as one of the most precious letters that she ever 
wrote me: 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 
November 7, 1915 


My dear Andy: 


I have waited to hear from you before writing you today to see 
what you got done at the Trustee meeting. Well, this is the way I 
felt the Trustees would look at it. So all you can do is to get things 
arranged so you can do something. If I saw I was going to fail in 
Atlanta, I’d borrow money from Mr. Parrott and go straight to Bos- 
ton and fight for life to raise $50,000. If you fail there, then I'd think 
there would be no chance. But it can be done there. 


We can run things here for a year all right. Just leave things to us 
and go, if you fail in Georgia. We can’t afford to weaken a bit. We 
have got to show people that we will not fail and we will never give 
up. 

I am taking students every day, and letters are coming from new 
ones every day. Zeb and Andy are back, Fred Brown wants to come 
back by December Ist, and I have written him to come. He will pay 
off his note December Ist, when it is due. Bessie Woody will be back 
this week. 


Our work is going along perfectly—it looks fine. All enjoyed the 
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two days and a half corn gathering—gathered and shucked and loaded 
in the car 751 bushels. The weather has been great. 

I wonder what you are doing for money. Maybe Mr. Parrott 
will lend you again, or some one. Don’t overdraw the little account 
here. 

This is all I can say—just fight for life to save the School. It can 
be done. You get the money to pay out of debt and we can run the 
farm and take care of the School. So all there is to do is to win out 
by hard work and not being willing to fail. We can never afford to 
fail with this job. We have got to succeed. We have got to succeed 
to be respected. 

If those rich men won’t help you, go to President Eliot. Go to him 
some how or other. Just go. The Lord will surely take care of us. 


Affectionately, 
ADDIE 


The Plan for Whole Families 


My next step was enlargement of the school farm on the 
west side. In the spring of 1917 I got an option on 300 acres 
in that area and took it to the Carnegie Corporation in New 
York. We were at that time getting the plan for whole fam1- 
lies as a farm settlement around the School definitely organ- 
ized. Back at the beginning we had allowed tenant families 
in some cases to remain for a term of years on homesteads 
which we acquired from the former owners. We took their 
children into the School and used the father and mother as 
a supplement to the tender labor of our boarding pupils. 
When the first World War came and took the older boys 
away we brought in a larger number of families to carry on 
the farming operations. In the experiment of dealing with 
whole families for several years I had seen that I could organ- 
ize them as a school by adopting three important rules—first, 
to take none but families that had several children in order 
to make as large an output as possible with the number of 
families for whom we could provide land and houses; second, 
to limit the term of residence to five or six years so as to give 
the plan the rotating process of a school that took in its stud- 
ents and sent them out into the surrounding population, and 
then gave others their places; third, to be careful to select 
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families of good material and of the kind that would make 
the best transfer of what they got from the School into the 
community in which they were afterwards to settle. 

When I presented the plan of that kind of school to 
Dr. Pritchett as the President of the Carnegie Corporation 
he said that he had never heard of that kind of school be- 
fore—a farm school for whole families. He wanted to be sure 
that the families were not to be allowed to make the school 
farm their permanent place of residence. When I explained 
that they were to be taken by turn and then sent out into 
the surrounding country, he said that he could see how that 
kind of school could be made to do a great deal of good in 
a rural community. He then agreed to send one of his staff 
down to the School to make a report on it. One statement 
in the report of the expert was that it was the most original 
kind of undertaking and the most sincerely conducted that 
he had ever seen. The Carnegie Corporation then gave the 
$20,000 for the purchase of the 300 acres. 


In the fall of 1920 I went back to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion with a plan for $40,000 with which to build homes for 
the farm settlement and to erect a new building for the com- 
munity school. At the first of December I received a letter 
from President Pritchett telling me that the Carnegie Corp- 
oration would give $20,000, provided I could raise the other 
$20,000 within 30 days or by the first of January. 


After many days of hard work and sleepless nights in New 
York, I went in desperation and without any introduction to 
the Wall Street office of the man I had been told was the 
closest to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. He was a Harvard 
man and with all the earnestness of my soul I told him how 
I had gone from the mountains to Harvard, there worked 
my way, and had gone back to the mountains and started this 
school where others were working their way. 


I was in such desperation that I must have made my story 
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rather impressive. IThe man’s response was that it would be 
like taking his life in his hands to present the matter to Mr. 
Rockefeller, but that he would try to see what he could do. 
He then told me to come back to his office on a certain after- 
noon. When I got there he told me that he had seen Mr. 
Rockefeller and there was probably some hope for me. 
It was now getting close to Christmas and my time was get- 
ting short. On Christmas Eve morning I was called up from 
Mr. Rockefeller’s office and was told that he was making the 
School a Christmas gift of $10,000. 


The Interest of Mr. Ernest Woodruff 


I then had only a few days in which to raise the other 
$10,000. Almost from the very begining I had interested the 
wife of Mr. Ernest Woodruff of Atlanta, who was then gather- 
ing around him the men who were to become under his 
leadership the most powerful group of financiers in Georgia. 
In that early period I had also interested his son, Robert 
Woodruff, who had married a daughter of Mr. Prince Hodg- 
son. With the interest of his wife and his son, I then began 
to cultivate the friendship of the man who was later to engi- 
neer the purchase of the great Coca-Cola Company from the 
Candler family, and who with other substantial sums was 
finally to give $100,000 as part of $400,000 with which the 
School was endowed. Mr. Woodruff thus became after the 
death of Mr. Hodgson the dominant figure in the group of 
financiers in Atlanta in whose hands I left the School at the 
end of my administration. His help in finishing the cam- 
paign for $40,000 to which the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
people were giving $30,000 was one of his first contributions. 
With the last part of the $40,000 lacking, I got on the train 
and went from New York straight to Atlanta. ‘There on New 
Year’s day in Mr. Woodruff’s office at a meeting of ten men 
whom I had interested along with him in other campaigns 
that $10,000 was given. 
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The Interest of the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations 
in the Plan for Whole Families 

The plan for whole families in the farm settlement was 
the feature of the School that most interested the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller Foundation. The following quotation from 
a letter of Dr. Pritchett as President of the Carnegie Corp- 
oration shows his opinion of it. Said he, ‘““Io bring together 
a colony of mountain families with their children and make 
them part of the School, and then send them out in the 
neighborhood with a whole crop of new ideas and habits, 
while another group comes in—if such a scheme can be made 
to work as Ritchie is apparently working it, the problem 
of the isolated rural community is solved.” 


The Support of My Harvard Classmates 


In the ten-year period before 1924 I made several trips to 
New York and Boston for small sums of money. It was now 
to come about that the desperate decision I had made long 
before in Texas to go to Harvard and work my way was to 
have a great deal to do with the permanent founding of 
the School. I graduated with the Harvard class of 1899. It 
had in it upwards of 700 members, and among them rather 
more than the usual number of millionaires and other out- 
standing individuals. But on account of having to work my 
way, I had no time for social activities and had known very 
few of the class while in college. For a start in Boston I had 
gone to President Eliot who remembered me as one of the 
struggling students to whom the college had given jobs to 
meet their expenses. With letters of introduction in which 
he told my story, I soon interested a number of wealthy 
Boston people. 


Almost the only one of my classmates that I had known 
in college was Henry James, the son of the great teacher and 
philosopher, William James, whose home was in Cambridge. 
I had often fallen in with this classmate as I passed his home 
on my way to classes or found him as one of the first to arrive 
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at the building in which we attended lectures. Here was 
the man who was now more nearly than any other to fill 
the place in the North that Mr. Hodgson had filled in the 
south. I found him in New York where he had become the 
manager of the Rockefeller Institute, the great medical 
foundation. He was also one of the Harvard Overseers and 
was devoting himself entirely to the management of philan- 
thropies and the writing of Biographies. Twenty years had 
passed since we had known each other in Cambridge. 

When I then told Henry James what I was doing he was 
so pleased with my story that he called half a dozen other 
classmates together and had me tell it to them at a luncheon. 
In that group was James F. Curtis, a distinguished lawyer, 
who had been Assistant Treasurer of the United States in 
the administration of Woodrow Wilson and counsel of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. In his law firm he was associated 
with Raymond B. Fosdick, who was a-member of the General 
Education Board and one of the Rockefeller lawyers. 

At the suggestion of James and Curtis I was asked to tell 
my story to another group of classmates in Boston. Among 
those at that meeting were Roger Wolcott, the son of a for- 
mer Massachusetts governor, a man of considerable wealth, 
and a leading lawyer. There was also Henry Thompson now 
a well known Boston banker, who had come to Harvard 
from a farm in Ohio and worked his way somewhat as I did. 
I was now to have in New York and Boston four of the most 
devoted and helpful friends that I have ever had in my life. 
With their leadership I was soon to have a campaign com- 
mittee of my classmates and other Harvard men in both 
cities, and I was to work from the offices of these four men 
in all the remaining campaigns of my administration. 

Commencement day at Harvard in 1924 was a great day 
for my undertaking. The four men above mentioned were 
now on my Board of Trustees. Three of my classmates were 
on the Harvard Board of Overseers. It was the 25th year 
after the class had graduated and the year of their greatest 
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reunion. My work was now well enough known and well 
enough thought of for the college to call me back and give 
me the honorary master’s degree. It was to me a complete 
surprise. As I sat there on the platform with a dozen other 
candidates for degrees, there sat 300 of my classmates before 
me. It was said of me in one of the Boston newspapers that it 
was a long stride from a log cabin on the back side of the 
Blue Ridge on the northern border of Georgia to a seat 
in the group to whom degrees were awarded on that occasion, 
but that I had made that long journey. With the publicity 
of that day I was able in a short time to secure subscriptions 
in Boston to a fund of $10,000. 


The Merger of Rabun Gap and Nacoochee 


In February 1926, came the fire which destroyed our main 
building. Just a month after that a fire wiped out nearly all 
of the plant of the Nacoochee Institute in White County 
within 50 miles of Rabun Gap. That school was also a farm 
school for poor boys and girls of the mountain region. It was 
owned and supported by the Presbyterian Synod of Georgia. 
It was soon voted by the two Boards of ‘Trustees to merge 
the two schools and build a larger and stronger school at 
Rabun Gap. The principal provisions of the merger were 
that the supporters of the two schools were to be equally 
represented on the new Board, that Dr. Coit the head of 
Nacoochee and I were to serve as associate Superintendents, 
that the supporters of Nacoochee would furnish an operating 
income of $25,000 per year, and that we of Rabun Gap 
would raise $150,000 for three fire-proof buildings of the new 
plant, which were to be a main building and two dormito- 
ries. 

At the time of our fire our Trustee James F. Curtis was 
at his winter home in South Carolina. He came to Rabun 
Gap to see what had happened. On his return to New York 
he and Henry James asked Dr. Buttrick of the General Edu- 
cation Board to have a study made of the Rabun Gap plan 
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by their Southern Field Agent, Jackson Davis. After he had. 
made his report to Dr. Buttrick the plan of the proposed 
merger was also submitted to him for his opinion. He ap- 
proved the merger and gave his reasons for believing that 
it would be the means of establishing the new school at 
Rabun Gap on a strong and permanent footing. 

That was also Dr. Buttrick’s opinion. In a few days we 
were to have the offer of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. to 
give $50,000 conditioned on our raising the other $100,000. 
The merger of the two mountain schools that had been 
wrecked by fire made a dramatic appeal. The prospectus of 
the campaign in the North was written by Henry James as 
only he could write it. With the help of the four Trustees 
and the two committees in New York and Boston the $50,000 
which they took as their share was quickly raised. Likewise 
the other. $50,000 was raised by Mr. Ernest Woodruff and 
his associates of the Coca-Cola Company who now came on 
the new Board. 

In the letter that Dr. Buttrick wrote at this time to Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, who was also a member of the Rocke- 
feller Committee, he refers to a subscription of Mr. Rocke- 
feller in another campaign which I had not completed. There 
were about half a dozen Rockefeller gifts that Dr. Buttrick 
helped me to secure in his lifetime. When he wrote the 
letter to Fosdick he was in his old age and in feeble health. 
When I showed a copy of it to Henry James he remarked that 
it was for me probably Dr. Buttrick’s last will and testament. 
In two weeks from its date I attended Dr. Buttrick’s funeral. 
I have always appreciated what he said to Fosdick as one 
of the highest testimonials that I ever had from any source. 
Here is the letter: 


General Education Board’ 
61 Broadway, New York 
May 6, 1926. 
Dear Fosdick: 


You called me on the telephone the other day and asked me 
about the school at Rabun Gap. I told you that our General Field 
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Agent, Mr. Jackson Davis, was making a study. He has finished the 
study. It confirms what I have long believed, that the work of Mr. 
Ritchie is above praise. With a spirit of sacrifice, with great intel- 
ligence, with high devotion, he has made a contribution to education 
which is as near unique as anything I know. I hope Mr. Rockefeller’s 
contribution will be renewed, and I shouldn’t be sorry, or indeed 
surprised, if, after you talk with Jack Davis and Mr. Ritchie, you 
recommend an increase. I suggest that you see Jack Davis while he 
is here; he will be here until Saturday. 


Yours always, 


Wallace Buttrick (signed) 


Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick 
61 Broadway, 
New York, New York 


The Cooperative Community Church Project 


After the merger Dr. Coit, the former head of the Nacoo- 
chee school, and I were associated in the management of the 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School until we both retired in 1939. 
He passed away a year ago and is buried at Nacoochee where 
he spent 20 years of his life. Dr. Coit was a good man to 
work with. He shared my vision and was broad-minded and 
unselfish. If he had not been that kind of man, we could 
never have done some of the things that we did together. 


One of the most constructive things that we did was the 
cooperative community church project in which two new 
church buildings were erected for three denominations in 
a single money raising campaign and upon a plan by which 
conflicting services were to be as far as possible avoided. 
Before the Nacoochee school was moved to Rabun Gap there 
were none but Baptists and Methodists in the Valley com- 
munity. It had been their custom to worship together. But 
their two church buildings, which had been built in my 
childhood, had served their day and all efforts to build new 
ones had failed on account of the many demands on the 
community for money for school purposes. 
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When the school at Nacoochee was moved to Rabun Gap 
there were enough of the teachers and students who were 
Presbyterians to form a small congregation. It was a ques- 
tion of what they would do for a church building. ‘To build 
a Presbyterian church and leave the two native church build- 
ings rotting down with nothing done about them would 
create a bad community situation. 


It seemed to both Dr. Coit and myself that some kind of 
community church was the solution of this problem. When 
I told my friends in the Rockefeller Committee about this 
situation they sent me to the Community Church Council in 
New York, which was supported in part by Mr. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The business of that organization was to foster the build- 
ing of community churches in places where there were peo- 
ple of more than one denomination and no church buildings. 
They sent a man down to the School for a survey of the 
situation and to make a report. That man was a minister 
of the Gospel with the vision of an inter-denominational 
leader. In an address to the people of the community who 
packed the community school auditorium to the doors, he 
spoke of the contribution that the three denominations, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian, had made to the cause 
of Christianity. He then urged that a community church 
building be erected with all three denominations under one 
roof. The Methodists and Presbyterians were willing to get 
together, but we told the man before he left that the best we 
could do would be two church buildings with the Methodists 
and Presbyterians having joint ownership of one, and with 
the schedule of the three denominations so arranged that 
they and the school would worship together as one congre- 
gation and as far as possible avoid conflicting services. 

In the raising of the $20,000 for the two building we had 
the moral support of this man in his report to the Commun- 
ity Church Council and the Rockefeller Committee. We had 
no help from Mr. Rockefeller in this campaign, but I was 
able to interest other friends of the School in New York and 
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Boston, who gave about one-third of the money with which 
the two buildings were completed. The three denominations 
raised the balance of the joint fund. I do not know of any 
other school or community where two church buildings for 
three denominations have been built with money raised in 
a single campaign. 


The Junior College 


The boarding school at Rabun Gap was always intended 
to be a school for boys and girls of the mountain or rural 
community, and not for those of the cities where abundant 
educational advantages are provided. In the period before 
1930 the public day schools of Rabun County and adjacent 
territory were so poor that we had a fertile field for the kind 
of high school boarding students that we were taking. But 
in the course of years the public schools funds had so in- 
creased that this field was being taken over by the consoli- 
dation of day schools for high school pupils at the stronger 
centers. A nine months school term was being operated in 
these places. School books were furnished free and school 
lunches at nominal cost. School buses brought in pupils from 
long distances and took them back home dry shod. It was 
getting so that there was scarcely a boy or girl in Rabun 
County who could not get a high school education free of 
charge and from their own door. 

On account of these conditions it was becoming more and 
more difficult to have from Rabun County and adjoining 
counties high school students who would pay the fees in 
money and do the work required for their board and tuition. 
We described the position we were in to the Board of Trus- 
tees. Our Trustee, Henry James, in New York had become 
a member of the Carnegie Board. At his request the Carne- 
gie Corporation had a study of the School made by three 
educational experts. They spent a week at the School to- 
gether and one of them made his headquarters there for 
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six weeks to continue the study and to make a survey of the 
needs and conditions of the surrounding region. 


In their report these experts pointed to the field of educa- 
tion in mountain and rural communities that lay just above 
the high school level. They found that more than half of the 
high school students that we had wanted to go on for further 
study. They therefore recommended that the School should 
be up graded two years to the rank of a junior college. It 
was then conducted on that level to the end of my adminis- 
tration. By an arrangement with the State Department of 
Education our graduates who took the course in the training 
of teachers and made the required grade were granted a 
two-year license to teach in the public schools of this county 
and other counties. 


In the few remaining years of our administration we turned 
out a number of promising teachers. We had other junior col- 
lege students who were to become doctors, preachers, county 
officers, and leading business men, as well as farmers. As a 
school of that grade we had a field from which there was 
no difficulty in having boarding students. We had to pro- 
vide temporary quarters for about 40 junior college boys 
for whom there was no room in the dormitories. In our last 
year we had a total enrollment of 140 boarding students, 
nearly all of them were in the Junior College. That was the 
position in which the School stood when we retired. In two 
years the World War came and cut down the attendance of 
junior college students to a small group. After that it was 
voted by the Trustees to discontinue the junior college de- 
partment. 


The $400,000 Campaign 

Many times before the merger with Nacoochee | had been 
telling my fried Mr. Woodruff that the School could not go 
on in hand-to-mouth fashion by having to solicit its operating 
income from year to year in subscriptions from individuals. 
The income of $25,000 promised by the Trustees of Nacoo- 
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chee, which they believed would be the equivalent to an 
endowment of half a million dollars, did not follow the re- 
moval of that school to Rabun Gap. It dropped off from year 
to year until in 1936 it was less than $10,000. 


We were having again to raise about $20,000 per year for 
operating purposes from the Rabun Gap supporters. Mr. 
Woodruff saw that this should not be allowed to continue. 
At the first of July, 1937, we had his offer to give $100,000 
as part of a $400,000 endowment on condition that within 
the next twelve months, or by July 1, 1938, we would raise 
$300,000 from other sources. 


In the campaign that then followed Mrs. Kelly Evans, who 
had been one of my helpers back at the beginning, and who 
had become one of the principal stockholders in the Coca- 
Cola Company, subscribed $50,000. Three other associates 
of Mr. Woodruff whom I had previously interested each 
agreed to give $25,000. One of these was Robert Woodruff, 
who had become the head of the Coca-Cola Company. With 
about $175,000 still to be raised, a committee of Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s friends was organized in Atlanta to raise $100,000 in 
Georgia. The people of Rabun County gave $3000. I then 
took the campaign to my friends in New York and Boston to 
raise the last $75,000. The task was finished there with the 
offer of Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. to give $15,000 as one-third of 
the last $45,000. His offer was promptly met by the friends 
of the School in those two cities. 


How It Was Managed for Us to Retire 

I was in New York when the endowment campaign was 
completed. It was the last day of June and my 70th birth- 
day. Henry James had me at his house that evening for din- 
ner. He told me that the future of the School was now secure 
and that it was the logical and psychological time for me 
to retire. I reminded him that since my wife and I had been 
working mostly for board and clothes, we had nothing on 
which we could retire. He then said that he and other Har- 
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vard friends were aware of that and had a plan which he 
believed would take care of that matter. He was to let me 
know about it later. 

We had another year to close up our work and attend to 
all details. There in that valley were the two schools where 
there was nothing when we had started 36 years ago. We 
were leaving the main school with nearly a million dollars 
in the physical property and endowment with all bills paid. 
The day school for nearly 350 children of the community 
had an income of $25,000 in State and Federal funds. During 
the year Henry James and other friends in the North suc- 
ceeded in raising a fund of $20,000 with which a joint life 
insurance was purchased for me and my wife that would yield 
a sufficient annuity to keep soul and body together. It was 
arranged by our Southern friends for us to have a roof over 
our heads. Mr. Hodgson had undertaken to provide for that 
by putting it in the bequest of his summer home to the 
School that we might live there the balance of our lives. But 
it was never our intention to remain at the School after re- 
tiring from our active work. We wanted to get away from it 
and get ourselves completely detached from it. So in return 
for our relinquishing the claim of the life estate in the pro- 
vision that Mr. Hodgson had made for us, the ‘Trustees set 
aside the money with which we were able to purchase the 
home in Clayton in which we now live. 
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